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Bo wenig er aacli bestimint seyn mag, andere zu beleliren, so 
wiinBcht er doch sich denen mitzntheilen, die er sicb gleidigesmnt 
weiss, Oder liofiFt, deren ATi7.a.h1 aber in der Breite der Welt zer- 
Btreut ist : er wiinsclit seia Yerhaltniss zu den altesten Freunden 
dadnroli wieder anzukniipf en, mit neuen es f ortzusetzen, nnd in der 
letzen generation sicb wieder andere fur seine iibrige Lebenszeit 
za gewinnen. Er wiinscbt der Jngend die Umwege zu ersp^ren, 
aiif denen er sicb selbst verirrte. 

GOBTHB. 

TbansIiATION. — ^little call as be may bave to instruct otbers, 
be wisbes nevertbeless to open out bis beart to sucb as be eitber 
knows or bopes to be of like mind witb bimself, but wbo are 
widely 'Scattered in tbe world: be wisbes to knit anew bis con- 
nections witb bis oldest friendB, to continue tbose recently 
formed, and to win otber friends among tbe rising generation 
for tbe remaining course of bis life. He vdsbes to spare tbe 
young tbose circuitous patbs on wbicb be bimself bad lost his way. 
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CHAPTER I 

fh(? niotlTcs of the present work— Reoeption or the Aulhor*8 first publication^'nic discll^ 
line of his taste at school— The effect of contemporary writers on youthful minds-^ 

I Bowles's Sonnets-^Cofflparison between the poe*« before and since Pope. 

I 

TT has been my lot to have had my name introduced, both in con- 
' A versation and in print, more frequently than I find it easy to 
explain, whether I consider the fewness, unimportance, and limited 
circulation of my writings, or the retirement and distance in which 
I have lived, both from the literary and political world. Most 
often it has been connected with som^ charge which I could not 
acknowledge, or some piinciple which I had never entertained. 
Nevertheless, had I had no other motive or incitement, the reader 
would not have been troubled with this exculpation. What my 
additional purposes were will be seen in the following pages. It 
will be found that the least of what I have written concerns my- 
self personally. I have used the narration chiefly for the purpose 
of giving a continuity to the work, in part for the sake of the mis- 
cellaneous reflections suggested to me by particular events ; but 
stOl more as introductory to the statement of my principles in 
Politics, Religion and Philosophy, and the application of the niles, 
deduced from philosophical principles, to poetry and criticism. 
But of the objects which I, proposed to myself, it was not the least 
important to effect, as far as possible, a settlement of the long- 
continued controversy concerning the true nature of poetic diction, 
and at the same time to define with the utmost impai'tiality the 
real poetic character of the poet, by whose writings this contro- 
versy was first kindled, and has been since fuelled and fanned. 

In 1794, when I had barely passed the verge of manhood, I pub- 
lished a small volume of juvenile poems.* They were received 
with a degree of favour which, young as I was, I weU knew was 

* This is evidently a slip of the memory ; Jesus ColU-ge, Cambri«»ge. Ijondoo. Printed 

Coleridge's first volume, a small 12mo. was for G. G. and J. Robinsons, and J. Cottla 

jmblished in 1796. The title is^Puems on Bookseller, BritotoL UM." 
V\kS>uS Eu)*jects, by & T. Coleridge, late of 
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bestowed on tliem not so much for any posiiirc merit, as becatlfle 
they were considered buds of hope and promises of better works 
to come. The critics of that day, the most flattering equally with 
the severest, concurred in objecting to them obscurity, a general 
tnrgidness of diction, and a profusion of new-coined double epi- 
thets.* The first is the fault which a writer is the least able to 
detect in his own compositions ; and my mind was not then sufii- 
ciently disciplined to receive the authority of others as a substitute 
for my own conviction. Satisfied that the thoughts, such as they 
wei-e, could not have been expressed otherwise, or at least more 
perspicuously, I forgot to inquire whether the thoughts them- 
selves did not demand a degree of attention unsuitable to the 
nature and objects of poetry. This remark, however, applies 
chiefly, though not exclusively, to the " Religious Musings." The 
remainder of the charge I admitted to its full extent, and not with- 
out sincere acknowledgments to both my private and public censors 
for their friendly admonitions. In the after editions I pruned 
the double epithets with no sparing hand, and used my best efforts 
to tame the swell and glitter both of thought and diction; though, 
in truth, these parasite plants of youthful poetry had insinuated 
themselves into my longer poems with such intricacy of union, 
that I was often obliged to omit disentangling the weed, from the 
fear of snapping the flower. From that period to the date of the 
present work I have published nothing with my name which could 
by any possibility have come before the board of anonymous 
criticism. Even the three or four poems, printed with the works 
of a friend, as far as they were censured at all, were charged with 
the same or similar defects, though I am persuaded, not with equal 
justice ; with an excess of ornament, in addition to strained and 
elaborate diction.f May I be permitted to add, that, even at the 



* The anthority of Milton and Shakespeare 
may he nseftilly pointed out to young 
authors. In the Oomiu, and earlier poems 
of Milton there is a superfluity of double 
epithets ; while in the Paradise Lost we find 
Very few, in the Paradise Regained scares 
any. The same remark holds almost equally 
true, of the Love's Labour's Lost^Bomeo and 
Juliet, Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece, com* 
pared with the L»u>, Macbeth, Othello, ani 
Hamlet of oar great Dramatist. The rule 
for the admittlon of double epithets seems to 
be this: either that th^ should be already 
denizens of our language, such as hlood- 
ttained, tenrorstrickent setf-applaudin{f ; or 
when a new epithet, or one found in books 
only, is hazarded, that it, at least, be one 
word, not two words made one by mere 
virtue of the printer's hyphen. A language 
which, like the English, is almost withool 



cases, is indeed in its very genius unfitted for 
compounds. If a writer, every time a com- 
pounded word suj^ests itself to him, would 
seek for some other mode of expressing the 
same sense, the chances are always greatly 
in favour of his finding a better word. 
** Tanquam iccpulum sic vitet insoleru rtr* 
humt" is the wise advice of Gffisar to the 
Roman Orators, and the precept applies with 
double force to the writers in our own Ian* 
guage. But it must not be forgotten, that 
ttie same Caesar wrote a grammatical treatise 
for the purpose of reforming the ordinary 
language by bringing it to a greater aocoi- 
dance with the principles of logic or univer- 
sal grammar. 

fVide tiio criticisms on the Ancient 
Mariner In the Monthly and Critical Kcviewi 
of the first volume of t^c Lyrical Ballads. 
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early period of my juvesile poems, I saw and admitted the supe** 
riority of an ansterer and more natural stjle, with an insight not 
less clear than I at present possess. My judgment was stronger 
than were my powers of realizing its dictates, and the faults of 
my language, though indeed partly owing to a wrong choice of 
subjects, and the desire of giving a poetic colouring to abstract 
and metaphysical truths, in which a new world then seemed to 
open upon me, did yet, in part likewise, originate in unfeigned 
diffidence of my own comparative talent. During several years 
of my youth and eai'ly manhood, I reverenced those who had re- 
introduced the manly simplicity of the Grecian, and of our own 
elder poets, with such enthusiasm, as made the hope seem pre- 
sumptuous of writing successfully in the same style. Perhaps a 
similar process has happened to others: but my earliest poems 
were m^ked by a. e^e and dmpUcit;. which I have M 
perhaps with inferior success, to impress on my later compositions. 

At school I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very sensible, 
though at the same time, a very severe master.* He early moulded 
my taste to the preference of Demosthenes to Cicero, of Homer 
and Theocritus to Yirgil, and again of Yirgil to Ovid. He habi- 
tuated me to compare Lucretius (in such extracts as I then read), 
Terence, and, above all, the chaster poems of Catullus, not only 
with the Roman poets of the so-called silver and brazen ages, but 
with even those of the Augustan era; and, on grounds of plain 
sense and universal logic, to see and assert the superiority of the 
former, in the truth and nativeness both of their thoughts and • 
diction. At the same time that we were studying the Greek Tragic 
Poets, he made us read Shakespeare and Milton as lessons ; and 
they were the lessons, too, which required most time and trouble 
to bring wp, so as to escape his censure. I learnt from him that 
poetry, even that of the loftiest, and, seemingly, that of the wildest 
odes, had a logic of its own as severe as that of science, and more 
difficidt, because more subtle, more complex, and dependent on 
more and more fugitive causes. In the truly great poets, he 
would say, there is a reason assignable, not oidy for every word, 
but for the position of every word ; and I well remember that, avail- 
ing himself of the synonymes to the Homer of Didymus, he made 
us attempt to show, with regard to each, why it would not have 
answered the same purpose, and wherein consisted the peculiar fit- 
ness of the word in the original text. 

In our own English compositions (at least for the last threa 
jrears of our school education) he showed no mercy to phrase^ 

* Tbe Sev. James Bowyer, many yean Head Master of Christ's HospltaL 
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metiipliol', or iuiagc, unsupported by a 490und sense, or wlicre tLo 
same sense miglit have been cony eyed with equal force and dignity 
in plainer words. Lute, harp, and lyre, muse, muses, and inspi- 
rations, Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hippocrene, were all an abomi- 
nation to him. In fancy I can almost hear him now, exclaiming, 
*•' Harp ? Harp ? Lyre ? Pen and ink, hoy, you mean ! Muse, hoy, 
m/aae 1 Younr Nurse's daughier you mean I Fierian spring ? Oh, aye ! 
the doister-pymp, I suppose l" Nay, certain introductions, similes, 
and examples were placed by name on a list of interdiction. 
Among the similes there was, I remember, that of the manchineel 
fruit, as suiting equally well with too many subjects, in which, 
however, it yielded the palm at once to the example of Alexander 
and Clytus, which was equally good and apt whatever might be 
the theme. Was it ambition ? Alexander and Clytus 1 Flattery ? 
Alexander and Clytus! Anger? Drunkenness? Pride? Friendship? 
Ingratitude ? Late repentance ? Still, still Alexander and Clytus 
At length the praises of agriculture having been exemplified in the 
sagacious observation, that, had Alexander been holding the 
plough, he would not have run his friend Clytus through with a 
spear; this tried and serviceable old friend was banished by public 
edict in scecula sceculorum, I have sometimes ventured to think thaf 
a list of this kind, or an index expwrgaioritis of certain well known 
and ever returning phrases, both introductory and transitional, 
including the large assortment of modest egotisms and flattering 
illeisms, &c., <&c^ might be hung up in our law courts and both 
Houses of Parliament, with great advantage to the public as an 
important saving of national time, an incalcidable relief to his 
Majesty's ministers; but, above all, as instating the thanks of 
country attorneys and their clients, who have private bills to carry 
through the House. 

Be this as it may, there was one custom of our master's, which 
I cannot pass over in silence, because I think it imitable and 
worthy of imitation. He would often permit our theme exercises, 
under some pretext of want of time, to accumulate, till each lad 
had four or five to be looked over. Then placing the whole num- 
ber abreast on his desk, he would ask the writer why this or that 
sentence might not have foimd as appropriate a place under tlda 
or that other thesis ; and if no satisfying answer could be returned, 
and two faults of the same kind were found in one exercise, 
the irrevocable verdict followed, the exercise was torn up, and 
another on the same subject to be produced, in addition to tho 
tasks of the day. The reader will, I trust, excuse this tribute 
of recollection to a man, whose severities, even now, not seldc ni 
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f urnisL ilie dreams by wluch the blind f aaicy would f aiii intei'prct 
to the mind the painful sensations of distempered sleep ; but 
neither lessen nor dim the deep sense of my moral and intellectual 
obligations. Ho sent us to the University excellent Latin and 
Greek scholars, and tolerable Hebraists. Yet our classical know- 
ledge was the least of the good gifts which we derived from his 
zealous and conscientious tutorage. He is now gone to his final 
reward, full of years and full of honours, even of those honours 
which were dearest to his heart, as gratefully bestowed by that 
school, and still binding him to the interests of that school in 
which he had been himself educated, and to which during his 
whole life he was a dedicated thing. 

From causes which this is not the place to investigate, no 
models of past times, however perfect, can have the same vivid 
effect on the youthful mind, as the productions of contemporary 
genius. The discipline my mind had undergone "Ke faUeretvr 
rotundo sono et versuum cursu, cincinnis etflorihua; sed ut inspicerct 
guidnam svbessety qtuB sedes, guod firmamentumf quia fundus verbis; 
anfigurce essent mera omatura et orationis fiuyus : vel sanguinis e 
materia^ ijpsius corde effluentis rubor quidam nativTis et incalescentia 
*genuina;" removed all obstacles to the appreciation of excellence 
in style without diminishing my delight. That I Was thus pre- 
pared for the perusal of Mr. Bowles's sonnets and earlier poems, 
at once increased tkeir influence and my enthusiasm. The gi'eat 
works of past ages seem to a young man things of another race, 
in respect to which his faculties must remain passive and submiss, 
even as to the stars and mountains. But the waitings of a con- 
temporary, perhaps not many years older than himself, sur- 
rounded by the same circumstances, and disciplined by the same 
mannei*s, possess a reality for him, and inspire an actual friend- 
ship as of a man for a man. His very admiration is the wind 
which fans and feeds his hope. The poems themselves assume 
the properties of flesh and blood. To recite, to extol, to contend 
for them is but the payment of a debt due to one, who exists to 
receive it. 

There are indeed modes of teaching which have produced, and 
are producing, youths of a very different stamp ; modes of teach- 
ing, in comparison with which we have been called on to despiso 
our great public schools, and universities, 

" in whose halls arc hung 
Armoury of the iuvincible knights of old " — 

modes, by which children are to be metamoi-phosed into prodigies, 
4fl4 prodigies with ^ v^gQ^c^ feave I IqiowB. tll^9 produced 
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Prodigies of self-conceit, shallowness, arrogance, and infidelity I 
Instead of storing the memory during the i>eriod when the memory 
is the predominant faculty, with facts for the after exercise of the 
judgment; and instead of awakening by the noblest models the fond 
and unmixed love and admiration which is the natural and grace- 
ful temper of early youth, these nurslings of improved pedagogy 
are taught to dispute and decide; to suspect all, but their own and 
their lecturer's wisdom ; and to hold nothing sacred from their 
contempt but their own contemptible arrogance: boy-graduates 
in aU the technicals, and in all the dirty passions and impudence, 
of anonymous criticism. To such dispositions alone can the ad- 
monition of Pliny be requisite, " Neque enim debet qperilms ejus 
ohesse, quod vivit. An si inter eos, quos nimqucmi vidimuB, floruiseetf 
non solv/m lih'os ^usy verv/m etiam imagines conquireremus, ejusdem 
nunc honor proeserUis, et gratia quasi satietaie languescet ? At hoc 
pravu/m, malignv/nique est, non ad/inirari hominem ad/mdratione 
dignissinmm, quia videre, complecti, nee lavdare tantti/m, verum 
etiam amare contingit,*^ Plin. Epist. Lib. I. 

I had just entered on my seventeenth year, when the sonnets of 
3Mr. Bowles, twenty in number, and just then published in a 
quarto pamphlet, were first made known and presented to me by 
a schooHeUow, who had quitted us for the University, and who, 
durijig the whole time that he was in our first form (or in our 
school language a Grecian), had been my patron and protector. 
I refer to Dr. Middleton, the truly learned, and every way excel- 
lent Bishop of Calcutta : 

" ^t laudibus amjpiis 
Jngenium cdebrare meui», caiamvmque sokbtUt 
Calcar agent ammo vdUdum, Non omnta terra 
OVruta I VivU amor, vivit dolor J Ora negatur 
Dvicia con^icere; atflere tt meministt* reHctum ett.'* 

Petr. £^. Lib. L Ep. L 

It was a double pleasure to me, and still remains a tender 
recollection, that I should have received from a friend so revered 
the first knowledge of a poet, by whose works, year after year, I 
was so enthusiastically delighted and inspired. My earliest 
acquaintances will not have forgotten the undisciplined eagerness 
and impetuous zeal with which I laboured to make proselytes, not 
only of my companions, but of aU with whom I conversed, of 
whatever rank, and in whatever place. As my school finances did 

* I am mo6t happy to have the necessity be live; for I dare propheqr, that with his 

of informing the reader, that since this pas- life only will his exertions for tito temporal 

lege was written, the report of I)r. Middle- and qpiritual wel&re of his feUow men bt 

ton's death on his yojage to India has been limited. [1817.] 
ptiovcd erroneous. He lives and lung maj 
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not peiinit me to pnrcliase copies, I made, within less tliau a yciur 
and a half, more than forty transcriptions, as the best presents 1 
coTild offer to those who had in any way won my regard. And 
with ahnost equal delight did I receive the three or f oiu* following 
publications of the same author. 

Though I have seen and known enough of mankind to be well 
aware that I shall perhaps stand alone in my creed, and that it 
will be well if I subject myself to no worse charge than that of 
singularity; I am not, therefore, deterred from avowing that 1 
regard, and ever have regarded the obligations of intellect among 
the most sacred of the claims of gratitude. A valuable thought, 
or a particular train of thoughts, gives me additional pleasure 
when I can safely refer and attribute it to the conversation or 
correspondence of another. My obligations to Mr. Bowles were 
indeed important, and for radical good. At a very prematui*e 
age, even before my fifteenth year, I had bewildered myself in 
metaphysics, and in theological controversy. Nothing else 
pleased me. History, and particidar facts, lost aU interest in my 
mind. Poetry (though for a schoolboy of that age I was above 
par in English versification, and had already produced two oi* 
three compositions which, I may venture to say, without reference 
to my age, were somewhat above mediocrity, and which had 
gained me more credit than the sound good sense of my old 
master was at all pleased with) poetry itself, yea novels and 
romances, became insipid to me. In my friendless wanderings 
on our leave-days* (for I was an orphan, and had scarce any con- 
nections in London), highly was I delighted if any passenger, 
especially if he were dre&sed in black, would enter into conver- 
sation with me. For I soon found the means of directing it to 
my favourite subjects 

•* Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost." 

This preposterous pursuit was, beyond doubt, injurious, both to 
my natural powers, and to the progress of my education. It 
would, perhaps, have been destructive had it been continued ; but 
from this I was auspiciously withdrawn, partly, indeed, by an 
accidental introduction to an amiable family, chiefly, however, by 
the genial influence of a style of poetry, so tender and yet so 
manly, so natural and real, and yet so dignified and harmonious, 
as the sonnets, &c., of Mr. Bowles ! WeU were it for me, perhaps, 

* The Gbrist's Hospital phrase, not for holi- boys are permitted to go bejood the pre- 
flfljr* ftltof^er but for tbooe on which the dpcts of the vibooL 
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had I never relapsed into the same menial disease ; if I had oon* 
tinned to plnck the flower and reap the harvest from the culti- 
vated sm-face, instead of delving in the unwholesome quicksilver 
mines of mctaphjsic depths. But if in after time I have sought 
a refuge from bodily pain and mismanaged sensibility in abstruse 
reseai'ches, which exercised the strength and subtlety of the 
understanding without awakening the feelings of the hetirt, still 
there was a long and blessed interval, during which my natural 
faculties were allowed to expand, and my original tendencies to 
develop themselves; my fancy, and the love of nature, and the 
sense of beauty in forms and sounds. 

The second advantage, which I owe to my early perusal and ad- 
miration of these poems (to which, let me add, though known to 
me at a somewhat later period, the Lewesdon Hill of Mr. Crowe), 
bears more immediately on my present subject. Among those 
with whom I conversed, there were, of course, very many who had 
formed their taste and their notions of poetry from the writings 
of Pope and his followers ; or, to speak more generally, in that 
school of French poetry, condensed and invigorated by English 
understanding, which had predominated from the last century. I 
was not blind to the merits of this school ; yet, as from inexperi- 
ence of the world, and consequent want of sympathy with the 
general subjects of these poems, they gave me little pleasure, I 
doubtless undervalued the kind, and, with the presumptioii of 
youth, withheld from its masters the legitimate name of poets. 
I saw that the excellence of this kind consisted in just and acute 
observations on men and manners in an artificial state of society, 
as its matter and substance ; and, in the logic of wit, conveyed in 
smooth and strong epigrammatic couplets as its form. Even when 
the subject was addressed to the fancy or the intellect, as in the 
Rape of the Lock, or the Essay on Man ; nay, when it was a 
consecutive narration, as in that astonishing product of match- 
less talent and ingenuity. Pope's Translation of the Hiad ; still 
a point was looked for at the end of each second line, and the 
whole was as it were a sorites, or, if I may exchange a logical for 
a grammatical metaphor, a conjunction disjimctive of epigrams. 
Meantime the matter and diction seemed to me chai'acterized not 
so much by poetic thoughts, as by thoughts translated into the 
language of poetry. On this last point I had occasion to render my 
own thoughts gradually more and more plain to myself by frequent 
amicable disputes concerning Darwin's Botanic Garden, which 
for some years was greatly extolled, not only by the reading public 
in general, but even by those whoso genius and natural robustneae 
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of imdorstanding enabled them afterwards to act foremost in dis- 
sipating these "painted mists" that occasionally rise from the 
marshes at the foot of Parnassus. During my first Cambridge 
vacation I assisted a friend in a contribution for a literary society 
in Devonshire, and in this I remember to have compared Darwin's 
work to the Russian palace of ice, glittering, cold, and transitory. 
In the same essay, too, I assigned sundry reasons, chiefly drawn 
from a comparison of passages in the Latin poets with the original 
Greek from which they were borrowed, for the preference of 
Collinses odes to those of Gray, and of the simile in Shakespeare : 

*• How like a younkcr or a prodigal. 
The scarfed bark puts from her native bay 
] ftigg'd aitd embraced by the strumpet wind I 
How like the prodigal doth she return, 
^Vith ovcr-weatlier'd ribs and ragged sails, 
liCan, rent and bcggar'd by the strumpet wind I" 

to the imitation in the bai*d : 

" Fair Jaughs the mom, and soU the zephyr blows 

While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 
- In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 

Youth at the prow and Plrasuke at the helm, 

Regardless of ttie sweeping whirlwind's sway, 

That husb'd in grim repose, expects its evening prey." 

(In which, by-the-by, the words "realm" and "sway" are rhymes 
dearly purchased.) I preferred the original on the ground that, in 
the imitation, it depended wholly in the compositor's putting, or 
not putting, a small capital both in this and in many other pas- 
sages of the same poet, whether the words should be personifica- 
tions or mere abstracts. I mention this because, in referring 
various lines in Gray to their original in Shakespeare and Milton 
— and in the clear perception how completely all the propriety was 
lost in the transfer — ^I was, at that early period, led to a conjecture 
which, many years afterwards, was recalled to me from the same 
thought having been started in conversation, but far more ably, 
and developed more fully, by Mr. Wordsworth, namely, that this 
style of poetry, which I have characterised above as translations 
of prose thoughts into poetic language, had been kept up by, if it 
did not wholly arise from, the custom of writing Latin verses, and 
the great importance attached to these exercises in our public 
schools. Whatever might have been the case in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the use of the Latin tongue was so general among 
learned men, that Erasmus is said to have forgotten his native 
language ; yet in the present day it is not to be supposed that a 

yoatb can think in I^atm, or th«t be cm hme any other xcUmoe 
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on tlie force or fitness of his phrases but the authority of tho 
author from whence he has adopted them. Consequently he must 
first prepare his thoughts, and then pick out from Yirgil, Horace, 
Ovid, or perhaps more compendiously, from his " Gradus,"* halves 
imd quarters of lines in which to embody them. 

I never object to a certain degree of disputatiousness in a 
young man from the age of seventeen to that of four or five and 
twenty, provided I find him always argpiing on one side of the 
question. The controversies, occasioned by my imfeigned zeal 
for the honour of a favourite contemporary, then known to me 
only by his works, were of great advantage in the formation and 
establishment of my taste and critical opinions. In my defence 
of the lines running into each other, instead of closing at each 
couplet; and of natural language, neither bookish nor vulgar, 
neiUier redolent of the lamp or of the kennel, such as I wUl 
remember thee ; instead of the same thought tricked up in the rag- 
fair finery of 

— — • Thy Image on her wing 
BefOTe my fkncy's eye shall memory bring," 

I had continually to adduce the metre and diction of the Grreek 
poets from Homer to Theocritus inclusive ; and still more of our 
elder English poets from Chaucer to Milton. Nor was this all. 
But as it was my constant reply to authorities brought against 
me from later poets of great name, that no authority could avail 
in opposition to truth, nature, logic, and the laws of universal 
grammar; actuated too by my former passion for metaphysical 
investigations, I laboured at a solid foundation, on which per- 
manently to ground my opinions, in the component faculties of 
the human mind itself, and their comparative dignity and im- 
portance. According to the faculty or source from which the 
pleasure given by any poem or passage was derived, I estimated the 
merit of such poem or passage. As the result of all my reading 
and meditation, I abstracted two critical aphorisms, deeming 
them to comprise the conditions and criteria of poetic style ; first, 
that not the poem which we have read, but that to which W6 
return, with the greatest pleasure, possesses the genuine power 
and claims the name of essential poetry. Second, that whatever 

• In iheNutricia of PoUilan there oocars iUsUne:— 

**Pwa colaraios interstrepit unda lapUlos." 

Casting my eye on a University prize-poem, 1 met this line: — 

" Lactca pui^pureoi inUrstr^U unda lapillos** 

Now look out In the"Gradus" for puna, and you find as the first synonyme, lacUus ; for 
«)fomeu<,andthe first synonyme iapurpureus. 1 mention this by way of elucidating oue ol 
the most ordinary prooesset in the fermmimiUon of these centos. 
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lines can be translated into otlier words of the same lanipiage, 
without diminution of their significance, either in sense or asso- 
ciation, or in any worthy feeling, are so far yicious in their 
diction. Be it, however, observed, that I excluded from tlie list 
of worthy feelings the pleasure derived from mere novelty in the 
reader, and the desire of exciting wonderment at his powers in the 
author. Oftentimes since then, in perusing French tragedies, I 
have fancied two marks of admiration at the end of each line, as 
hieroglyphics of the author's own admiration at his own clever- 
ness. Our genuine admiration of a great poet is a continuous 
underrcurrent of feeling; it is everywhere present, but seldom 
anywhere as a separate excitement. I was wont boldly to afi&rm 
that it would be scarcely more difficult to push a stone out from 
the pyramids with the bare hand, than to alter a word, or the 
position of a word, in Milton or Shakespeare (in their most im- 
portant works at least) without making the author say something 
else, or something worse, than he does £ay. One great distinction 
I appeared to myself to see plainly, between even the character- 
istic faults of our elder poets and the f abe beauties of the modems. 
In the former, from Donne to Oowley, we find the most fantastic 
out-of-the-way thoughts, but in the most pui*e and genuine mother 
English ; ia the latter, the most obvious thoughts, in language 
the most fantastic and arbitrary. Our faulty elder poets sacrificed 
the passion, and passionate flow of poetry, to the subtleties of 
intellect and to the starts of wit; the modems to the glare and 
glitter of a perpetual yet broken and heterogeneous imagery, or 
rather to an amphibious something, made up, half of image and 
half of abstract* meaning. The one sacrificed the heart to the 
head, the other both heart and head to point and drapery. 

The reader must make himself acquainted with the general 
style of composition that was at that time deemed poetry, in 
order to understand and account for the effect produced on me 
by the Sonnets, the Monody at Matlock, and the Hope, of Mr. 
Bowles ; for it is peculiar to original genius to become less and 
less strikLug, in proportion to its success in improving the taste 
and judgment of its contemporaries. The poems of West, indeed, 
had the merit of chaste and manly diction, but they were cold, 
and, if I may so express it, only dead-coloured ; while in the best 
of Warton's there is a stif&iess, which too often gives them the 
appearance of imitations from the Greek. Whatever relation, 

* I remember a ludicrona instance in the poem of a young irivlesmaa : 
" No more will I endure loveVi pleasing pain. 
Or round my heart^t ley tie his fitlUng dbtAa." 
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tliei"efoi"e, A cause or impulse Percy's collection of Ballads may 
bear to the most popular poems of the present day, yet in the 
moi'c sustained and elevated style of the then living poets BowleR 
and Oowper* were, to the best of my knowledge, the first who 
combined natural thoughts with natural diction; the first who 
reconciled the heart with the head. 

It is true, as I have before mentioned, that from diffidence in 
.nj own powers, I for a short time adopted a laborious and florid 
diction, which I myself deemed, if not absolutely vicious, yet of 
very infeiior worth. Gradually, however, my practice conf onuod 
to my better judgment, and the compositions of my twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth years (for example, the shorter blank verse poems, 
the lines which are now adopted in the introductory part of the 
Vision in the present collection in Mr. South ey's Joan of Arc, 
2nd book, 1st edition, and the Tragedy of Bemorse) are not more 
below my present ideal in respect of the general tissue of the 
style thaii those of the latest date. Their faults were at least a 
remnant of the former leaven, and among the many who have 
done me the honour of putting my poems in the same class with 
those of my betters, the one or two who have pretended to bring 
examples of affected simplicity from my volume, have been able 
to adduce but one instance, and that out of a copy of verses half 
ludicrous, half splenetic, which I intended, and had myself cha- 
racterised, as sermoni propriora. 

Every reform, however necessary, will by weak minds be canied 
to an excess, that itself will need reforming. The reader will 
excuse me for noticing that I myself was the first to expose I'isu 
honesto the three sins of poetry, one or the other of which is the 
most likely to beset a young writer. So long ago as the pub- 
lication of the second number of the Monthly Magazine, under 
the name of Nehemiah Higginbottom I contributed three sonnets, 
the first of which had for its object to excite a good-natured 
laugh at the spirit of doleful egotism, and at the recurrence of 
favourite phrases, with the double defect of being at once trite and 
licentious. The second on low, creeping language and thoughts, 
under the pretence of simplicity. And the thiid, the phrases of 
which were boiTowed entirely from my own poems, on the in- 

* Gowper's Task was published some time ful religion ; and a gloomy religion to hare 

before the Sonnets of Mr. Bowles; but I was led Cowper to a love of nature. The one 

Dot familiar with it till many years after- would carry his fellow-men al<nig with him 

wards. The vein of satire which runs through into nature : the other flies to nalare firom Us 

that excellent poem, together wiUi the sombre fellow-men. In chastity of diction however, 

hue of its religious opinions, would probably, and the harmony of blank verse, Cowper loaves 

at that time, have prevented its laying any Thomson unmeasurably below him ; yet stiU 

strong hold on my affecUons. 'llie love of 1 f«el ^e latter tq have been |hc Iwni poeV 

nalarp wem to h»vc ie4 T))oipso{i v> ftcbe^ 
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discriminate uso of elaborate and swelling language ^ind imager}*. 
The reader will find them in the note* below., and will I trust 
regard them aa reprinted for biographical purposes, and not for 
their poetic merits. So general at that time, and so decided was 
the opinion concemiug the characteristic vices of my style, that 
a celebrated physician (now, alas ! no more), speaking of me in 
other respects with his usual kindness to a gentleman who was 
about to meet me at a dinner party, could not, however, resist 
giving him a hint not to mention the " House thai Jack huUt " in 
my presence, for " that I was as sore as a boil about that sonnet," 
he not knowing that I was myself the author of it. 



* SONTCET I. 

Pekbivb at eve, on the hard world I mused, 
And my poor heart was &id ; so at the moon 
I gazed aiid sighed, and sighed : for oh how 

soon 
Rve saddens faito night ! mine eyes perused 
With tearful vacancy the dampy grass 
That wept and glittercil in the paly ruy : 
And I did pause me, on my lonely way 
And mused me, on the wretched ones that pass 
O'er the bleak heatii of sorrow. But alas I 
Most of my^lf I thought ! w hen it befel. 
That the soothe spirit of the breeey wood 
Breathed in mine car : " All this is very well, 
But much of one thing is for no thing good." 
Oh my poor heart's inexplicable swell 1 

SONKET II. 

Oh I do love thee, meek Simplicity t 

.For of tby lays the lulling simpleness 

(Joes to my heart and soothes each small di»» 

tress, 
Distress though small, yet haply great to me. 
Tis true on Lady Fortune's gentlest pad 
I amble on ; and yet 1 know nut why 
So sad I am ! but should a friend and I 
Frown, pout and part, then I am very sad. 
And thai with sonnets and with sympathy 
My dreamy bosom's mystic woes I pall ; 
Now of my false friend plaining plaintively. 
Now raving at mankind in general ; 
But whether sad or fierce, 'tis simple all, 
All very simple, meek Simplicity 1 

SON'HKT IIL 

house ia that, the which be 



reft 



Akd this 

built. 

Lamented Jack ! and here his malt he piled, 
Oiutious in vain I these rats that squeak m 

wild, 
Sqoiak not uoooosckms of their futhcr'a gQiH 



Did he not see her gleaming through the 
glfldc ! 

Belike 'twos she, the maiden all forlorn. 

What though she milked no cow with crum- 
pled honi. 

Yet, aye she haunts the dale where erst sho 
strayed : 

And aye, beside her stalks her amorous 
knight ! 

Still on his thighs their wonted brogues are 

WOJTl, 

And through those brogues, still tattered and 

betom. 
His hind ward charms gleam an uneartlily 

white. 
Ah ! thus through broken clouds at nightV 

high noon 
Peeps in fair fragments forth the AiU-orb'd 

harvest-moon^ 

The following anecdote will not be wlioHy 
out of place here, and may perhaps amuse Uie 
reiider. An amateur performer in verse ex- 
pressed to a conr.mon friend, a strong desire 
to be introduced to me, but hesitated in ac- 
cepting my friend's immediate offer, on the 
score Uiat " he was, he must acknowledge, tlie 
author of a confounded severe epigram on my 
Ancient Mariner, which had given me great 
pain." I assured my friend that if the epigram 
was a good one, it would only increase my 
desire to become acquainted with the uuthOT, 
and begged to hear it recited : when, to my 
no leas surprise than amusement, it proved Ui 
be one which i had myself some time before 
written and inserted in the Muming Ftat^ 

To the author of the Ancient Mariner 

Your poem must eternal be. 
Dear sir ! it cannot fail. 

For 'tLi incomprehensible 
And without head or tail. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Baj^pofled irritability of men of genius— Drought to the teal of fiicts- Cailcb aim! ootMkci 

of the diarge— Its iqjustico. 

fHAVE often thought, that it would be neither uninstructive 
nor unamusing to analyze, and bring forward into distinct 
consciousness, that complex feeling, with which readers in genei*al 
take part against the author, in favour of the critic; and the 
readiness with which they apply to all poets the old sarcasm of 
Horace upon the scribblers of his time : " Oemts irritdbile vatwm," 
A debility and dimness of the imaginatiye power, and a conse- 
quent necessity of reliance on the immediate impressions of the 
senses, do, we well know, render the mind liable to superstition 
and fanaticism. Haying a deficient portion of internal and 
proper warmth, minds of this class seek in the crowd circu/nt fana 
for a warmth in common, which they do not possess singly. Cold 
and phlegmatic in their own nature, like damp hay, they heat and 
inflame by co-acervation ; or L'ke bees they become restless and 
irritable through the increased temperature of collected multi- 
tudes. Hence the German word for fanaticism (such at least was 
its original import) is derived from the swarming of bees, namely, 
schwarmen, schwarmerey. The passion being in an inverse pro- 
portion to the insight, that the more vivid, as this the less dis- 
tinct; anger is the inevitable consequence. The absence of all 
foundation within their own minds for that which they yet 
believe both true and indispensable for their safety and happiness, 
cannot but produce an uneasy state of feeling, an involuntary 
sense of fear from which nature has no means of rescuing herself 
but by anger. Experience informs us that the first defence of 
yiak minds is to recriminate. 

•' 'J'bere's no philosopher but sees, 
'Jliat rnge and fear are one disease, 
Tliougii tluit may bum, and this may freeze. 
They're both alike the ague." 

Mad Ox. 

But where the ideas are vivid, and there exists an endless power 
of combining and modifying them, the feelings and affections 
blend more easily and intimately with these ideal creations than 
with the objects of the senses ; the mind is affected by thoughts 
rather than by things ; and only then feels the r^uisitc interest 
even for the most important events, and accidents, when by means 
of meditation they have passed into thoughts. The sanity of the 
mind is between superstition with fanaticism on the one hand 
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and enthusiasm with indifference and a diseased e.owneBS to action 
on the other. For the conceptions of the mind may be so vivid 
and adequate, as to preclude that impulse to the realizing of them, 
which is strongest and most restless in those who possess more 
than mere talent (or the faculty of appropriating and applying 
the knowledge of others) yet still want something of the creative, 
and self-sufficing power of absolute genius. For this reason, 
therefore, they ai*e men of commanding genius. While the former 
rest content between thought and reality, as it were in an inteV' 
mwndium of which their own living spirit supplies the substance, 
and their imagination the ever- varying form; the latter must 
impress their preconceptions on the world without, in order to 
present them back to their own view with the satisfying degree of 
clearness, distinctness, and individuality. These in tranquil times 
are formed to exhibit a perfect poem in palace or temple or land- 
scape-garden ; or a tale of romance in canals that join sea with 
sea, or in walls of rock, which shouldering back the biUows, 
imitate the power, and supply the benevolence of nature to shel- 
tered navies ; or in aqueducts that, arching the wide vale from 
mountain to mountain, give a Palmyra to the desert. But alas ! 
in times of tumult they are the men destined to come forth as the 
shaping spirit of Ruin, to destroy the wisdom of ages in order to 
substitute the fancies of a day, and to change kings and king- 
doms, as the wind shifts and shapes the clouds.* The records of 
biography seem to confirm this theory. The men of the greatest 
genius, as far as we can judge from their own works or from the 
accounts of their contemporaries, appear to have been of calm 
and tranquil temper, in all that related to themselves. In the 
inward assurance of permanent fame, they seem to have been 
either indifferent or resigned, with regard to immediate reputa- 
tion. Through all the works of Chaucer there reigns a cheerful- 
ness, a manly hilarity, which makes it almost impossible to doubt 
a correspondent habit of feeling in the author himself. Shake- 
speare's evenness and sweetness of temper were almost proverbial 
in his own age. That this did not arise from ignorance of his 
own comparative greatness, we have abundant proof in his Son- 
nets, which could scarcely have been known to Pope,t when he 

• "Of old things all are over old, t Pope was under the oommon error of 

Of good things none are good enough : — his age. an error, fur'fyom being sufficiently 

Well show that we can help to frame exploded even at the present day. Jt con- 

A world of other stuff. slsts (as 1 explained at large, and proved in 

I too will have my kings, that take J^t*^"' *» "f P«^"<^ )«•*"«*) in mistaking for 

From me the si^ of Itfe and death : ***J.T?k*'*^' .*"' ^^ ^'1^ ±S T « '" Z,"^*' 

JCingdoms shall shift about, Uke clouds, ^ ?»<* ^^^ ^»«« J^l.l^^t^.^^'Lll'^: 

Obedient to my breath." "^f!?* >" ®'"'*i' ^ ^ ^i^ *? ^X It^l^ 

^^^^ mrdmirtk'i^'Bitblio^'' pMte of the drama consistent with those thrt 
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asserted, tllai onr great bard " grew immortal in his own dtSspii^ 
Speaking of one whom he had celebrated, and contrasting the 
duration of his works with that of his personal existence, Shake- 
Bpeai*e adds : — 

" Your name from hence immortal life shall ha.rtk 

1'bough I, once gone, to all the world must die ; 

The earth can yield me bat a common grave. 

When you entombed in men's eyes shall lie. 

Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o'er-read ; 

And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 

When all the breathers of this world are dead : 
You still shall live, such virtue hath my pen. 
Where breath most breathes, e'en in the mouths of men.* 

ISoKver 8l8f. 

1 have taJken the first that occurred ; but Shakespeare's readiness 
to praise his rivals, ore pleno, and the confidence of his own 
equality with those whom he deemed most worthy of his praise* 
are alike manifested in the 86th Sonnet. 

'* Was it the proud full sail of his great verse 
Bound for the prize of all-too>precious you. 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearsa 
Making their tomb, the womb wherein they grew ? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Ciiving him aid, my verse astonibhcd. 
He, nor that affable familiar ghost, 
Which nightly gulls him with intc>liigcnce, 
As victors of my silenoe cannot boast ; 
i was not sick of any fear from th<nce ! 

But when your countenance filled up his liiK!, 

Then locked 1 matter; that enfeebled mine." 

In Spenser, indeed, we trace a mind constitutionaUy tender, 
delicate, and, in comparison with his three great compeers, I had 
almost said, effeminate; and this additionally saddened by the 
unjust persecution of Burleigh, and the severe calamities, which 

lud been foro>d upon them by circumstances mate Judgment of Shakespeare, not only in 

independent of their will ; out of which cir- the general construction, but in all the detail 

cumsttmces ihe drama itself arose, 'i'he cir< of hU dramas, impressed me with greater 

cumstances in the time of Shakespeare, which wondor, tlian even the might of his genius, or 

it was equally out of his power to alter, were the depth of his philosophy. The substance 

different, and such as, in my opuiion, allowed of these lectures 1 hope soon to publish ; and 

a for wider sphere, and a deeper and more it is but a debt of Justice to myself and my 

human interebt Critics are too apt to forget, friends to notice, that the first course oi 

that rules ore but means to an end ; conse- lectures, which diflfered Itom the following 

■uently where the ends are different, the rules courses only by occasionally varying the 

must ba likewise so. We must have asoer- illustrations of the same thoughts, was ad- 

lalned what the end is, before we can deter- dressed to very numerous, and 1 need not add, 

inme what the rules ought to be. Judging respectable audiences at the BoyallnstitnUaa 

under this impression, 1 did not hesitate tQ before Mr. Schlegel gave his lectures on ibe 

declare m^ Ml conviction, that the consuu- saQie sul\jecta at Vi^iuu 
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DTerwhelmed his latter days. These causes have diffused over all 
ids compositions "a melancholy grace," and have drawn forth 
occasional strains, the more patiietic from their gentleness. But 
no where do we find the least trace of irritability, and still less of 
quarrelsome or affected contempt of his censurers. 

The same calmness, and even greater self-possession, may be 
affirmed of Milton, as far as his poems and poetic character are 
concerned. He reserved his anger for the enemies of religion, 
freedom, and his country. My mind is not capable of forming a 
more august conception than arises from the contemplation of 
this gre^t man in his latter days : — ^poor, sick, old, blind, slandered, 
persecuted : 

" Darkness before, and danger's voice behind/* 

m an age in which he was as Httle understood by the party for 
whom, as by that against whom, hf had contended, and amon^ 
men before whom he strode so far as to dwarf himself by the 
distance ; yet still listening to the music of his own thoughts ; or, 
if additionally cheered, yet cheered only by the prophetic faith of 
two or three solitary individuals, he did nevertheless 

^argue not 
Against Heaven's hand or will, nnr bate a Jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bore op and steer'd 
Eight onward.** 

From others only do we derive our knowledge that Milton, in his 
latter day, had his scomers and detractors ; and even in his day of 
youth and hope, that he had enemies would have been unknown to 
us, had they not been likewise the enemies of his countiy. 

I am well aware that in advanced stages of literature, when there 
exist many and excellent models, a high degree of talent, combined 
with taste and judgment, and employed in works of imagination, 
will acquire for a man the name of a great genius ; though even 
that analogon of genius which, in certain states of society, may even 
render his writings more popular than the absolute reality could 
have done, would be sought for in vain in the mind and temper of 
the author himself. Yet even in instances of this kind, a close ex- 
amination will often detect that the irritability which has been 
attributed to the author's genius as its cause, did really originate 
in an ill conformation of body, obtuse pain, or constitutional de- 
fect of pleasurable sensation. What is charged to the author be- 
longs to the man, who would probably have been still more im- 
patient but for the humanizing influences of the very pursuit which 
yet bears the blame of his irritability. 

JIow then ^c we to explain the easy credence generally given to 
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this chaxge, if the charge itself be not, as we Lave endeavoured ii 
show, supported by experience? This seems to me of no verj 
dijQicult solution. In whatever country literature is widely dif- 
fused, there will be many who mistake an intense desire to possess 
the reputation of poetic genius for the actual powers and original 
tendencies which constitute it. But men, whose dearest wishes 
Are fixed on objects wholly out of their own power, become in all 
cases more or less impatient and prone to anger. Besides, though 
it may be paradoxical to assert, that a man can know one thing 
and believe the opposite ; yet, assuredly, a vain person may have 
so habitually indulged the wish, and persevered in the attempt to 
appear what he is not, as to become himself one of his own prose- 
lytes. StiU, as this counterfeit and artificial persuasion must differ 
even in the person's own feelings, from a real sense of inward power, 
what can be more natural than that this difference should betray 
itself in suspicious and jealous irritability P Even as the flowery 
sod which covers a hollow may be often detected by its shaking 
and trembling. 

But alas ! the multitude of books, and the general diffusion of 
literature, have produced other and more lamentable effects in the 
the world of letters, and such as are abundant to explain, though 
by no means to justify, the contempt with which the best-groimded 
complaints of injured genius are rejected as frivolous, or enter- 
tained as matter of merriment. In the days of Chaucer and 
Grower, our language might (with due allowance for the imperfec- 
tions of a simile) be compared to a wilderness of vocal reeds, 
from which the favourites only of Pan or Apollo could con- 
struct even the rude Syrinx ; and from this the constructors alone 
could elicit strains of music. But now, partly by the labours of 
successive poets, and in part by the more artificial state of society 
and social intercourse, language, mechanized as it were into a 
barrel-organ, supplies at once both instrument and tune. Thus, 
even the deaf may play so as to delight the many. Sometimes 
(for it is with similes, as it is with jests at a wine-table, one is sure 
to suggest another) I have attempted to illustrate the present state 
of our language, in its relation to literature, by a press-room of 
larger and smaller stereotype pieces, which, in the present Anglo- 
Gallican fashion of unconnected epigrammatic periods, it requii*es 
but an ordinary portion of ingenuity to vary indefinitely, and yet 
still produce something, which, if not sense, will be so like it, as to 
do as welL Perhaps better ; for it spares the reader the trouble 
of thinking ; prevents vacancy, while it indulges indolence ; and 
secures the memory from all danger of an intellectual plethora. 
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Hence, of all ti'ades, literature at present demands the least talent 
or information ; and, of all modes of literature, the manufacturing 
of poems. The diflFerence indeed between these and the works of 
genius is not less than between an egg and an egg-shell ; jct, at a 
distance, they both look alike. Now, it is no less remarkable than 
true, with how little examination works of polite literature are com- 
monly perused, not only by the mass of readers, but by men of first- 
rate ability, tiU some accident or chance"* discussion have roused 

* In the course of my lectureB, I had occa- when by Mr. Wordsworth's oonversation, I 

sion to point out the almost faiiltless position had been induced to re-examine with im- 

and choice of words, in Pope's original com- partial strictness Gray's celebrated £legy. 1 

positions, particularly in his satires and moral had long before detected the defects in the 

essays, for the purpose of comparing them Bard ; but the Elegy I had considered as 

with his translation of Homer, which, 1 do proof against all fair attaclcs ; and to this 

not stand alone in regarding as the main day 1 cannot read either without delight and 

source of our pseudo-poetic diction. And a portion of enthusiasm. At all events, 

this, by-the-by, is an additional confirma- whatever pleasure 1 may have lost by the 

tion of a remark made, I believe, by Sir clearer perception of the faults in certain 

Jo^ua Reynolds, that next to the man who passages, has been more than repaid to me, 

formeil and elevated the taste of the public, by the additional delight with which 1 read 

he that corrupted -it, is commonly the great- the remainder. 

est genius. Among other passages, 1 ana- Another instance occurs to me as I am 

lyxetl sentence by sentence, and almost word correcting this sheet, with the Faithful 

by word, the popular lines, Shepherdess open l)efore me. Mr. Seward 

- As when the moon, resplendent lamp of »"/ traces Fletcher's lines; 

night," &c. " More foul diseases than e er yet the hot 

. Sun bred thro' his huraings, while the dog 

much in the same way as has been smoe J»ursnes the raging lion, throwing the fog 

done, in an excellent article on Chalmers's And deadly vapour from his angry breath, 

British Poets in the "Quarterly Review." The Filling the lower world with plague and 

impression on the audience in general was death "— 

sudden and evident ; and a number of en- , 'c^ .^ ,, ^ -, , 

Unhiened and highly educatid individuals, to Spenser's Shepherd s Calendar, 

who at different times afterwards addressed "The rampant lion hunts he fast 

me on the subject, expressed thiir wonder With dogs of noisome breath ; 

that truth so obvious should not have struck Whose baleful barking brings, in ha^te, 

tliem before ; but at the same time acknow- Pyne, plagues, and dreary death ! ' 

ledged (so mucli had they been accustomed, h© then takes occasion to introduce Homer's 

in reading poetry, to receive pleasure from gillie of the sight of Achilles' shield to 

the separate images and phrases successively, priam compared with the Dog-star, literally 

without asking themselves whether the col- ^Qg 

lective meaning was sense or nonsense) that , p ^^^ ^^^ , , Fplendid. but it 

they might m all probability have read the ^^^^ ^^^ ^j ^^^ J^.^ ^ ^ 

same passage agam twenty tunes with un- ^^^^^^^ disease to wretched mortals." 

i^i^twihnf "'i'*^''''!;. """"^ ^ 1^ X ' Nothing (In be more simple as a description, 

reflecting, that aarpa ^^'^^^^^^^^^f^J'^;; or more accurate as a simile ; which (says Mr. 

ibrthTffi7'^«.^ ;h?n/ n^imT^^^^ S.) is thus finely translated by Pope': 
near the full moon, shme pre-emmentiy ' .or,,.* ti i. i t. it- 
bright) conveys a Just and happy imageiof a * Terriflc Glory ! for his burning breath 
moonUght sky: while it is difficult to deter- Tamts the red air with fevers, phigues. 
mine whether in the Unes, »»" ^^^^ ' 

„ . J r ^1. »v • 1.1 1 * n Now here (not to mention the tremendous 

- Around her throne Je vivid planets roU, bombast) the I>og Sta,; so called, is turned 

And store unnumbered gild the glatnng ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ '^^ ^ ^ A^^ fe^^^^ 

^'*' plague, and death-breathuig, red-air-tainting 

the sense, or the diction, be the more absurd, dog : and the whole visual likeness is lost. 

My answer was; that though I had derivt-d while the likeness in th« effects is rendered 

peculiar advantages flrom my school discip- absurd by the exi^^rfttlon. In Spenser an<l 

line, and though my general theoiy of poetry Metcher the thought is Justifiable ; for the 

was the same then as now, 1 had yet ex- Imagps are at least consistent, and it was the 

perienced the same sensations myself, and intention of the writers to mark the scasoni 

felt almost as if i had been newly couched, by this allegory of visualized Puna. 
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ihoir afctcnilon, aiid put them on their guard. And hence indivi- 
duals below mediocrity, not less in natural power than in acquired 
knowledge ; nay, bunglers that have failed in the lowest mechanical 
crafts, and whose presumption is in due proportion to their want 
of sense and sensibility; men who, being first scribblers from 
idleness and ignorance, next become libellers from envy and malo' 
Yolence, have been able to drive a successful trade in the employ- 
ment of the booksellers ; nay, have i*aised themselves into tempo- 
rary name and reputation with the pubHc at large by that most 
powerful of all adulation, the appeal to the bad and malignant 
passions of mankind.* But as it is the nature of scorn, envy, and 
all malignant propensities, to require a quick change of objects, 
such writers are sure, sooner or later, to awake from their dbream 
of vanity to disappointment and neglect with embittered and en- 
venomed feelings. Even during their short-lived success, sensible 
in spite of themselves on what a shifting foundation it rested, they 
resent the mere refusal of praise as a robbery, and at the justest 
censures, kindle at once into violent and undisciplined abuse ; till 
the acute disease, changing into chronical, the more deadly as the 
less violent, they become the fit instruments of literary detraction 
and moral slander. They are then no longer to be questioned 
without exposing the complainant to ridicule, because, forsooth, 
they are anonymous critics, and authorised as "synodical indi- 
viduals" f to speak of themselves as phwrdLi majestatico \ As if 
literature formed a caste, like that of the j^aroA in Hindostan, who, 
however maltreated, must not dare to deem themselves wronged ! 
As if that which, in all other cases, adds a deeper dye to slander, 
the circumstance of its being anonymous, here acted only to make 

* Especially " in this age of personality, the very " last year's rebuses ** in the Ladies 

tills age of literary and political goesipping, Diary, are answered in a serious elegy "on 

when the meanest insects are worshipped my &ther's death " with the name and babi- 

with a sort of Egyptian superstition, if only tat of the elegiac (Edipus subscribed ; and 

the brainless head be atoned for by the sting " other ingenious solutions were lilcewise 

ot personal malignity in the tail I When given " to the said rebuses— not as heieto- 

tlie most vapid satires have become the fore by Crito, Philander, A. B. Y, &c. but by 

objects of a Iceen public interest, purely from fifty or sixty plain English sirnames at full 

the number of contemporary characters length with their several places of abode! 

named in the patchwork notes (which pos- In an age, when a bashful PhUaldkts, or 

iK>88, however, the comparative merit of behig PhiUleutherog is as rare on the title'pages* 

more poetical than the text) and because, to and among the signatures of our magaztnefl^ 

Increase the stimulus, the author has saga- as a real name used to be in the <ky8 of 

ciously left his own name for whispers and our shy and notioe-shxmning grandfisitiber^ I 

coT^^ctures ! In an age, when even sermons When (more exquisite than all) I see an 

are published with a double appendix stuffed Epic Poem (spirits of Moro and Mffionides 

with names— in a generation so transformed make ready to welcome your new compiler I) 

from the characteristic reserve of Britons, advertised with the spcciiil recommcndniion, 

that from the ephemeral sheet of a London ttiat the siid Kpic l'(x-tn conUiins more than 

newspaper, to the everlastuig Scotch Profcs- an hundred names of living p<rsone." 

serial Quarto, almost every publication exhi- Tub FurKNo No. 10, [Oct. 19, I8O9. 

bits or flatters the epidemic distemper ; that f A phrase of ^ndrey^ ^ap-e^l'^. 
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tile Blunderer -n HolaMe ! Thus, in part, from tlie accidental tempers 
of individuals (men of undoubted talent, but not men of genius), 
tempers rendered yet more irritable by tbeir desire to appear men 
of genius ; but stUl more effectively by the excesses of the mere 
counterfeits both of talent and genius; the number, too, being so in- 
comparably greater of those who are thought to be, than those who 
really are, men of real genius ; and in part from the natural, but not 
therefore the less partial and unjust distinction, made by the public 
itself between literary and all other property, I believe the pre- 
judice to have arisen, which considers an unusual irascibility con- 
cerning the reception of its products as characteristic of genius. 
It might correct the moral feelings of a numerous class of readers 
to suppose a review set on foot, the object of which was to criticise 
all the chief works presented to the public by our ribbon-weavera, 
calico-printers, cabinet-makers, and china-manufacturers ; a review 
conducted in the same spirit, and which should take the same 
freedom with pei'sonal character, as our Htei-ary journals. They 
would scarcely, I think, deny their belief, not only that the " gervua 
irritaMle" would be found to include many other species besides 
that of bards ; but that the irritability of trade would soon reduce 
the resentments of poets into mere shadow-fights in the com- 
parison. Or is wealth the only rational object of human interest ? 
Or, even if this were admitted, has the poet no property in hi& 
works ? Or is it a rare or culpable case, that he who serves at the 
altar of the Muses should be compelled to derive his maintenance 
from the altar, when, too, he has perhaps deliberately abandoned 
the fairest prospects of rank and opulence in order to devote himself, 
an entire and undistracted man, to the instruction or refinement 
of his fellow-citizens ? Or, should we pass by all higher objects 
and motives, all disinterested benevolence, and even that ambition 
of lasting praise which is at once the crutch and ornament, which 
at once supports and betrays the infirmity of human virtue ; is 
the character and property of the individual who labours for our 
intellectual pleasures less entitled to a share of our fellow-feeling 
than that of the wine-merchant or milliner ? Sensibility, indeed, 
both quick and deep, is not only a characteristic feature, but may 
be deemed a component part, of genius. But it is no less an 
essential mark of true genius, that its sensibility is excited by any 
other cause more powerfully than by its own personal interests ; 
for this plain reason, that the man of genius lives most in the 
ideal world, in which the present is still constituted by the future 
or the past ; and because his feelings have been habitually as- 
sociated with thoughts and images, to the number, cleameBS, and 
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vivacity of which, the sensation of self is always in an inverse pro- 
portion. And yet, should he perchance have occasion to repel 
some false charge, or to rectify some erroneous censure, nothing 
ia more common than for the many to mistake the general liveli- 
ness of his manner and language, whatever is the subject, for 
the effects of peculiar irritation from its accidental relation to 
himself.* 

For myself, if from my own feelings, or from the less suspicious 
test of the observations of others, I had been made aware of any 
literary testiness or jealousy; I trust that I should have been, 
however, neither silly or arrogant enough to have burthened tlie 
Uiipei-fection on genius. But an experience (and I should not 
need documents in abundance to prove my words if I added) a 
tried experience of twenty years has taught me that the onginal 
sin of my character consists in a careless indifference to public 
opinion, and to the attacks of those who influence it ; that praise 
and admiration have become yearly less and less desirable, except 
as marks of sympathy ; nay, that it is difficult and distressing to 
me to think with any interest, even about the sale and profit of 
my works, important, as in my present circumstances, such con- 
siderations must needs be. Yet it never occurred to me to 
believe or fancy, that the quantum of intellectual power bestowed 
on me by nature or education was in any way connected with this 
habit of my feelings, or that it needed any other parents or 
fosterers than constitutional indolence, aggravated into languor 
by ill-health; the accumulating embarrassments of procrastina- 
tion ; the mental cowardice, which is the inseparable companion 
of procrastination, and which makes us anxious to think and con- 
verse on anything rather than on what concerns ourselves: in 
fine, all those close vexations, whether chargeable on my faults or 
my fortunes, which leave me but little gidef to spai'e for evils 
comparatively distant and alien. 

Indignation at literary wrongs I leave to men bora under 
happier stars. I cannot afford it. But so far from condemning 

* This Is one instance, among many, of de- rangement; bnt then a more than nsnal 

ccption by the telling the half of a fact, and rapidity of association, a more than nsual 

omitting the other hulf, when it Is from their power of passing from thought to thouglit, 

mutual coimteraction and neutralization that and image to image, is a component equally 

the whole truth arises, as a tertium aliquid essential ; and in the due modification of 

diflercnt from cither. Thus in Dryden's each by the other the genius itself consists ; 

famous line "Great wit " (which here means so that it would be Just as fair to describe 

gCDius) "to madness sure is near allied." the earth as in imminent danger of exorbita- 

Now as far as the profound sensibility, which ting, or of falling into the sun, according om 

is doubtless one of the comijonents of genius, the assert or of the absurdity confined hia 

were alone considered, single and unbalanced, attention either to the prqjoctlle or to tli* 

it might be fairly described as exposing the attractive force exclusively 
Individual to a greater chance of mental dc- 
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thoBe wlio can, I deem it a writer's duty, and think it creditable 
to his heart, to feel and express a resentment proportioned to the 
grossness of the provocation, and the importance of the object. 
There is no profession on earth which requires an attention so 
early, so long, or so unintermitting, as that of poetry ; and, 
indeed, as that of literary composition in general, if it be such as 
at all satisfies the demands both of taste and of sound logic. How 
difficult and delicate a task even the mere mechanism of verse is, 
may be conjectured from the failure of those who have attempted 
poetry late in life. Where, then, a man has, from his earliest 
youth, devoted his whole being to an object, which by the admis- 
sion of aU civilized nations, in all ages, is honourable as a pursuit 
and glorious as an attainment ; what of all that relates to himself 
and his family, if only we except his moral character, can have 
fairer claims to his protection, or more authorise acts of self- 
defence, than the elaborate products of his intellect, and intel- 
lectual industry ? Prudence itself would command us to show, 
even if defect or diversion of natural sensibility had prevented us 
from feeling, a due interest and qualified anxiety for the offspring 
and representatives of our nobler being. I know it, alas! by 
woeful experience ! I have laid too many eggs in the hot sands 
of this wHdemess, the world, with ostrich carelessness and ostrich 
oblivion. The greater part, indeed, have been trod under foot, 
and are forgotten; but yet no small number have crept forth into 
life, some to furnish feathers for the caps of others, and still 
more to plume the shafts in the quivers of my enemies, of them 
that unprovoked have lain in wait against my souL 

** Sic V08, non vohia meUificatis, apes J'* 



CHAPTER III. 

'fbe attUior's obligations to critiut, and the probable occasion— Prladples of modern ariticioA 

—Mr. Southey's works and character.' 

TO anonymous critics in reviews, magazines, and news-journals 
of various name and rank, and to satirists with or without a 
name, in verse or prose, or in verse-text aided by prose-comment, 
I do seriously believe and profess, that I owe full two-thirds of 
whatever reputation and publicity I happen to possess. For when 
the name of an individual has occurred so frequently, in so many 
works, for so great a length of time, the readers of these works 
(which with a shelf or two of Beauties, Elegant JJxtracts, and Anas, 
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form niue-tentlis of the reading of the reading public*) canuot 
but be familiar with the name, without distinctly remembering 
whether it was introduced for eulogy or for censure. And thia 
becomes the more likely, if (as I believe) the habit of perusing 
periodical works may be properly added to Averroes'f catalogue of 
Anti-mnemonics, or weakeners of the memory. But where this 
hab not been the case, yet the reader will be apt to suspect that 
there must be something more than usually strong and eztensivo 
in a reputation, that could either require or stand so merciless 
and long continued a cannonading. Without any feeling of 
anger therefore (for which, indeed, on my own account, I have no 
pretext) I may yet be allowed to express some degree of surprise, 
that after having run the critical gauntlet for a certain class of 
faults which I had, nothing having come before the judgment- 
seat in the interim, I should, year after year, quarter after quarter, 
month after month (not to mention sundry petty periodicals of 
still quicker revolution, " or weekly or diurnal ") have been for at 
least seventeen years consecutively, dragged forth by them into 
the foremost ranks of the proscribed, and forced to abide the 
brunt of abuse, for faults directly opposite, and which I certainly 
had not. How shall I explain this P 

Whatever may have been the case with others, I certainly cannot 
attribute this persecution to personal dislike, or to envy, or to 
feelings of vindictive animosity. Not to the former, for, with the 
exception of a very few who are my intimate friends, and were so 

* For as to the devotees of tlie circulating mean neither rhythm nor metre) this genua 
libraries, I dare not compliment their pass- comprises as its species, gaming, swinging, or 
time, or rather kill-time, with the name of swaying on a chair or gate ; spitting over a 
reading. Call it rather a sort of beggarly bridge; smoking; snuff-taking: tlte-a-tSte 
day-dreaming, during which the mind of the quarrels after dinner between husband Kod 
dreamer furnishes for itself nothing but lazl- wife ; conning word by word all the adver- 
ncss and a little mawkish sensibility ; while tisemonts of the Daily Advertizer in a public 
the whole materiel and imagery of the doze house on a rainy day, &c, &c. &c. 
is supplied ab extra by a sort of mental f Ex. gr. J'ediculos e capiUit excerpiot in 
camera obscura manu&ctured at the print- arenam jacere inoontiuos ; eating of unripe 
ing ofiSce, which pro tempore fixes, reflects fi-uit ; gazing on the clouds, and (in genere) 
and transmits the moving phantasms of one on moveable things sujmended in the air ; 
man's delirium, so as to people the barren* riding among a multitude of camels ; fit- 
ness of an hundred other brains afflicted with quent laughter; listening to a series of Jests 
the same trance or suspension of all common and humourous anecdotes, as when (so to 
sense and all definite purpose. We should modernize the learned Saracen's meaning) 
therefore transfer this species of amusement, one man's droll story of an Irishman inevit^ 
(if indeed those can be said to rethre a mtMU, aUy occasions another's droll story of a 
who were never in their company, or relaxa- Scotchman, which again by the same sort of 
tion be attributable to those, who.sc bows are conjunction di^unctlve leads to some etour- 
never bent) from the genus, reading, to that derie of a ^Velshman, and that again to some 
comprehensive class characterized by the sly hit of a Yorkshlreman ; the habit of read- 
power of reconciling the two contrary yet tomb-stones in church-yards, &c. By*the* 
co-existing propensities of human nature, by, this catalogue strange as it may appear, 
namely ; indulgence of sloth, and hatred of is not insusceptible of a sound psychological 
vacancy. In addition to novels and tales of oommentary. 
ebivohy in prose or rfcyme, (by which last I 
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before tLdy were known as authors, I have had little other 
acquaintance with literary characters, than what may be implied 
in an accidental introduction, or casual meeting in a mixed com- 
pany. And, as far as words and looks can be trusted, I must 
beb'eve that, even in these instances, I had excited no unfriendly 
disposition.* Neither by letter, or in conversation, have I ever 
had dispute or controversy beyond the common social interchange 
of opinions. Nay, where I had reason to suppose my convictions 
fundamentally different, it has been my habit, and I may add, the 
impulse of my nature, to assign the grounds of my belief, rather 
than the belief itself ; and not to express dissent till I could esta- 



* Some years ago, a gentleman, the chief excellences and defects ivhich characterized 

"Writer and conductor of a celebrated review, our best prose writers, from the Reformation, 

distinguished by its hostility to Mr. Southey, to the first half of Charles 2nd : and that of 

spent a day or two at Keswick. That he those who had flourished during the present 

wai>, without diminution on this account, reign and the preceding one. About twelve 

treated with every hospitable attention by months afterwards a review appeared on the 

Mr. Southey and myself, 1 trust I need not same subject, in the concluding paragraph of 

say. But one thing I may venture to notice; which the reviewer asseria, that his chief 

that at no period of my life do 1 remember to motive for entering into the discussion was 

ha\e received so many, and such high co- to separate a rational and qnalifled admtra- 

loured compliments in so short a space of tlon of cur elder writers, from the Indiscri* 

time. He was likewise circumstantially in- minate enthusiasm of a recent school, who 

formed by what scries of accidents It had praised .what they did not understand, and 

happened, that Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Southey, caricatured what they were unable to imi- 

and I, had become neigbbours; and how ut- tate. And, that no doubt might be left con- 

terly unfounded was the supposition, that cerning the persons alluded to, the writer 

we considered ourselves as belonging to any annexej the names of Miss Baillie, Southey, 

common school, but that of good sense con- Wordsworth and Coleridge. For that which 

finned by the long<-6tabIished models of the follows, I have only hearsay evidence; but 

best limes of Greece, Rome, Italy, and Eng- yet such as demands my belief; viz. that on 

land; and stiil more groundless the notion, being questioned concerning this apparently 

that Mr. Southey (for as to myself I have wanton attack, more especially with refe- 

publlshed so little, and that little of so little rence to Miss Baillie, the writer had stated as 

importance, as to make it algiost ludicrous his motives, that this lady when at Edln- 

to mention my name at all) could have Ix^en burgh had declined a proposal of introducing 

concerned in the formation of a poetic sect him to her ; that Mr Southey had written 

with Mr. Wordsworth, when so many of his against him ; and Mr. Wordsworth had talked 

works had been published not only pre- contemptuously of him ; but that as to Colef 

viously to any acquaintance between them ; I'idge he bad noticed him merely because 

but before Mr. Wonlsworth himself had the names of Southey and Wordsworth and 

written any thing but in a diction ornate, and Coleridge always went together. But if it 

uniformly sustained ; when too the slightest were worth while to mix together, as ingre- 

examination will make it evident, that be- dients, half the anecdotes which I either 

twcen Uiose and the after writings of Mr. myself know to be true, or which I hava 

Southey there exists no other diiference than received from men incapable of intentional 

that of a progressive degree of excellence falsehood, concerning the characters, qualifr 

from progressive development of power, and cations, and motives of our anonymous critic^ 

progressive facility from habit and increase whose decisions are oracles for our reading 

of experience. Yet among the first articles public ; I might safely borrow the words of 

which this man wrote after his return from the apocryphal Daniel ; ** Give me leave, 

Keswick, we were characterized as " the Sovereign Public, and I shall slay this 

School of whining and hypochondriacal dragon toithout swoid or staff." For the 

poets that haunt tbe Lakes." In reply to a compound would be as the *' Pitch, and fat, 

letter from the same gentleman, in which he and hair, which Daniel took, and did seethe 

bad asked me, whether I was in earnest in ihem together, and made lumps thereof, and 

S referring the style of Hooker to that of Dr. ptU into the dragon's mouth, and so the clra« 

obnson ; and Jeremy Taylor to Burke ; I gon hurst in sunder : and Danid said lo ; 

etatcd, Mmewbat at large, tlie oomparative thibbs abb tbb Qom ts wousuir." 
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blish some points of complete sympathy, some grounds common 
t3 both sides, from which to commence its explanation. 

Still less can I place these attacks to the charge of enyy. The 
few pages which I have published are of too distant a date, and 
the extent of their sale a proof too conclnsive against their having 
been popular at any time, to render probable, I had almost said 
possible, the excitement ' of enyy on their account ; and the 
man who should enyy me on any other, verily he must be envy-mad ! 

Lastly, with as little semblance of reason, could I suspect any 
animosity towards me from vindictive feelings as the cause. I 
have before said, that my acquaintance with Hterary men has been 
limited and distant, and that I have had neither dispute nor con- 
troversy. Prom my first entrance> into life, I have, with few and 
short intervals, lived either abroad or in retirement. My different 
essays on subjects of national interest, published at different 
times, first in the Morning Post and then in the Courier, with my 
courses of lectures on the principles of criticism as applied to 
Shakespeare and Milton, constitute my whole publicity ; the only 
occasions on which I could offend any member of the republic of 
letters. With one solitary exception, in which my words were first 
misstated, and then wantonly applied to an individual, I could 
never leam that I had excited the displeasure of any among my 
literary contemporaries. Having announced my intention to give 
a course of lectures on the characteristic merits and defects of 
EngHsh poetry in its different eras ; first, from Chaucer to 
Milton ; second, from Dryden inclusive to Thomson ; and third, 
from Cowper to the present day ; I changed my plan, and con- 
fined my disquisition to the two former eras, that I might furnish 
no possible pretext for the unthinking to misconstrue, or the 
malignant to misapply my words, and having stamped their own 
meaning on them, to pass them as current coin in the marts of 
garrulity or detraction. 

Praises of the unworthy are felt by ardent minds as robberies 
of the deserving ; and it is too true, and too frequent, that Bacon, 
Harrington, Machiavel, and Spinoza are not read, because Hume, 
Oondillac, and Yoltaire arc. But in promiscuous company no 
pradent man will oppugn the merits of a contemporary in his own 
supposed department ; contenting himself with praising in his 
turn tliose whom he deem excellent. If I should ever deem it my 
duty at all to oppose the pretensions of individuals^ I would 
oppose them in books which could be weighed and answered, in 
which I could evolve the whole of my reasons and feelings, with 
their requisite limits and modifications ; not in irrecoverable con« 
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reirsation, where, however strong the reasons might be, the feel- 
ings that prompted them would assuredly be attributed by soma 
one or other to envj* and discontent. Besides, I well know, and I 
trust have acted on that knowledge, that it must be the ignorant 
and injudicious who extol the unworthy; and the eulogies of 
critics without taste or judgment are tJie natural reward of 
authors without feeling or genius. 8int v/nieuigue sua proBtrUa, 

How then, dismissing, as I do, these three causes, am I to 
account for attacks, the long continuance and inveteracy of which 
it would require all three to explain. The solution may seem to 
have been given, or at least suggested, in a note to a preceding 
page. I was in habits of intiimusy with Mr, Wordsworth arid Mr. 
Southey I This, however, transfers rather than removes the 
difficulty. Be it, that by an unconscionable extension of the old 
adage, noscitur a soda, my literary friends are never under the 
water-fall of cnticism, but I must be wet through with the spray ; 
yet how came the torrent to descend upon them ? 

First, then, with regard to Mr. Southey. I well remember the 
general reception of his earlier publications : viz., the poems pub- 
lished with Mr. Lovell imder the names of Moschus and Bion 
(1795), the two volumes of poems under his own name (1797), and 
the Joan of Arc (1796). The censures of the critics by profession 
are extant, and may be easily referred to :— careless lines, in- 
equality in the merit of the dilFerent poems, and (in the lifter 
works) a predilection for the strange and whimsical ; in short, 
such faults as might have been anticipated in a young and rapid 
writer, were indeed sufficiently enforced. Nor was there at that 
time wanting a party spirit to aggravate the defects of a poet, 
who, with all the courage of uncorrupted youth, had avowed his 
zeal for a cause which he deemed that of liberty, and his abhor- 
rence of oppression by whatever name consecrated. But it was 
as little objected by oiiers, as dreamt of by the poet himself, that 
he prefeiTed careless and prosaic lines on rule and of forethought, 
or indeed that he pretended to any other art or theory of poetic 
diction, besides that which we may all learn from Horace, Quin- 
tilian, the admirable dialogue De Causis CorruptcB Eloquentice, or 
Strada's Prolusions ; if indeed natural good sense and the early 
study of the best models in his own language had not infused the 
same maxims more securely, and, if I may venture the expression, 
more vitally. All that could have been fairly deduced was, that 
in his taste and estimation of writers Mr. Southey agreed far 
more with Warton than with Johnson. Nor do I mean to deny, 
that at all times Mr. Southey was of the same mind with Sii* 
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Philip Sidney iii preferring an excellent ballad in the Lnmbledt 
style of poetry to twenty indifferent poems tlict strutted in iLe 
highest. And by what have his works, published since then, been 
characterized, each more strikingly than the preceding, but by- 
greater splendour, a deeper pathos, profounder reflections, and a 
more sustained dignity of language and of metre ? Distant may 
the period be, but whenever the time shall come, when all his 
works shall be collected by some editor worthy to be his biogra- 
pher, I trust that an excerpta of all the passages in which his 
writings, name, and character have been attacked, from the 
pamphlets and periodical works of the last twenty years, may be 
an accompaniment. Yet that it would prove medicinal in after 
times I dare not hope ; for as long as there are readers to be de- 
lighted with calumny, there will be found reviewers to calumniate. 
And such readers will become in all probability more numerous, 
in proportion as a still greater diffusion of literature shall produce 
an increase of sciolists ,* and sciolism bring with it petulance and 
presumption. In times of old, books were as religious oracles ; as 
literature advanced, they next became venerable preceptors ; they 
then descended to the rank of instructive friends ; and as their 
numbera increased, they sank still lower to that of entertaining 
companions ; and at present they seem degi'aded into culprits to 
hold up their hands at the bar of every self -elected, yet not the 
less peremptory, judge, who chooses to v^rite ftom humour oi 
interest, from enmity or arrogance, and to abide the decision (in 
the words of Jeremy Taylor) " of him that reads in malice, or him 
that reads after dinner." 

The same gradual retrograde movement may be traced in the 
relation which the authors themselves have assumed towards their 
readers. From the lofty address of Bacon : " These are the me- 
ditations of Francis of Verulam, which, that posterity shoidd be 
possessed of, he deemed their interest;" or from dedication to 
Monarch or Pontiff, in which the honoui* given was asserted in 
equipoise to the patronage acknowledged from Pindar's 

— — cV aXXot- 
-(Tt 8'aXXoi ficyakoi : to b^icxarov Kopv 
-^oOrat /Sao'iXcOo'i* MT/Keri 

ndiTTaivf irSpa-iov . 
(irj are re tovtov 
ir^rov ')(^p6vov Traretv, e/ic 
re Toaradbe viKapopoa 
ofttXcci/, 7rp6<f)apTov aropiap Ka& EX- 
-Xavaf €6vTa iravra, 

Oltpm. Od. L 
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Poets and Philosophers, i>endered diffident by their very number^ 
addressed themselves to " learned readers ;" then, aimed to con- 
ciliate the graces of "the candid reader ;" till, the critic still rising 
as the author sank, the amateurs of literature collectively were 
ei'ccted into a municipality of judges, and addressed as the Town ! 
And now finally, all men being supposed able to read, and all 
readers able to judge, the multitudinous public, shaped into per- 
sonal unity by the magic of abstraction, sits nominal despot on 
the throne of criticism. But, alas! as in other despotisms, it 
but echoes the decisions of its invisible ministers, whose intellec- 
tual claims to the guardianship of the Muses seem, for the greater 
part, analogous to the physical qualifications which adapt their 
oriental brethren for the superintendence of the Harem. Thus it is 
said that St. Nepomuc was installed the guardian of bridges, be- 
cause he had fallen over one, and sunk out of sight. Thus, too, St. 
Cecilia is said to have been first propitiated by musicians, because, 
having failed in her own attempts, she hid taken a dislike to the art 
and all its successful professors. But I shall probably have occasion 
hereafter to deliver my convictions more at large concerning this 
state of things, and its influences on taste, genius, and morality. 

In the Thalaba, the Madoc, and still more evidently, in the 
unique"*^ Cid, the Kehama, and as last, so best, the Don Bodeiick, 
Southey has given abundant proof : " 8e cogitdsse qudm sit magnam 
dare aliquid in manus hominum : iiec persuadere sibi posse, non scepe 
iractandtmi quod placere et semper et ovvnilms cvpiatJ' — Plin. Ep. 
Lib, 7, Ep. 17. But, on the other hand, I guess that Mr. Southey 
was quite unable to comprehend wherein could consist the crime 
or mischief of printing half a dozen or more playful poems ; or, to 
speak more generally, compositions which would be enjoyed or 
passed over, according as the taste and humour of the reader 
might chance to be, provided they contained nothing immoral. 
In the present age '*perUvr<B parcere charta^" is emphatically an 
uni'easonable demand. The merest trifle he ever sent abroad had 
tenfold better claims to its ink and paper, than all the siUy criti- 
cisms which prove no more than that the critic was not one of 
those for whom the trifle was written, and than all the grave ex- 
hoi'tations to a greater reverence for the public. As if the passive 
page of a book, by having an epigram or doggrel tale impressed 

* I have Tenlured to call it " unique ; " not tion ; but likewise, and chiefly, because it is a 

only because I know no work of the kind in compilation, which In the various excelleu- 

our language (if we except a few chapters of cies of translation, selection, -and arrange* 

the old translation of Froissart) none, which xnent, required and proves greater genius in 

uniting the c^rms of romance and history, the compiler, as living in tbe present stai« 

keeps the imagination eo constantly or the of socie4y, than in the original compowsts. 
H ing, and yet leaves so much fof after n fiec? 
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on it, instantly assomed at once locomotiyc power and a sort of 
ubiquitj, so as to flatter and bnz in the ear of the public, to the 
sore annoyance of the said mysterious personage. But what gives 
an additional and more ludicrous absurdity to these lamentations 
is the curious fact, that if , in a volume of poetry, the critic should 
find poem or passage which he deems more especially worthless, 
he ia sure to select and reprint it in the review ; by which, on his 
own grounds, he wastes as much more paper than the author, as 
the copies of a fashionable review are more numerous thaji those 
of the original book ; in some, and those the most prominent in- 
stances, as ten thousand to five hundred. I know nothing that 
surpasses the vileness of deciding on the merits of a poet or 
painter — ^not by characteristic defects, for where there is genius, 
these always point to his characteristic beauties — ^but by accidental 
failures or faulty passages ; except the imprudence of defending 
it, as the proper duty and most instructive part of criticism. 
Omit, or pass slightly over, the expression, grace, and grouping of 
Raffael's figures ; but ridicule in detail the knitting-needles and 
broom-twigs that are to represent trees in his back grounds, ajid 
never let him hear the last of his gallipots! Admit that the 
Allegro and Penseroso of Milton are not without merit ; but repay 
yourself for this concession by reprinting at length the two poems 
on the University Carrier ! As a fair specimen of his Sonnets, quote : 

" A Book was writ of late called TetiachordoD ;** 

and as characteristic of his rhythm and metre, cite his literal trans- 
lation of the first and second Psalm ! In order to justify yourself, 
you need only assert that, had you dwelt chiefly on the beauties 
and excellencies of the poet, the admiration of these might seduce 
the attention of future writers from the objects of their love and 
wonder, to an imitation of the few poems and passages in which 
the poet was most unlike himself. 

But till reviews are conducted on far other principles, and with 
far other motives; till in the place of arbitrary dictation and 
petulant sneers, the reviewers support their decisions by reference 
to fixed canons of criticism, previously established and deduced 
from the nature of man ; reflecting minds will pronounce it aiTo- 
gance in them thus to announce themselves to men of letters as 
the guides of their taste and judgment. To the pui^chaser and 
mere reader it is, at all events, an injustice. He who tells me that 
there are defects in a new work, tells me nothing which I should 
not have taken for granted without his information. But he who 
points out and elucidates the heavtiea of an original work, does 
indeed give me interesting information, such as experience would 
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not have aubliorized me in anticipating. And as to compositions 
which the authors themselves announce with " jETcbc ipsi novimuB 
esse nihil," why should we judge by a different rule two printed 
works» only because the one author is aUve and the other in his 
grave P What literary man has not regretted the prudery of 
Spratt in refusing to let his friend Cowley appear tn his slippers 
and dressing-gown r' I am not perhaps the only one who has de- 
rived an innocent amusement from the riddles, conundrums, tri- 
syllable lines, &c., &e., of Swift and his correspondents, in hours 
of languor, when to have read his more finished works would have 
been useless to myself, and, in some sort, an act of injustice to the 
author. But I am at a loss to conceive by what perversity of 
judgment these relaxations of his genius could be employed to 
diminish his fame as the writer of Gulliver's Travels and the 
Tale of a Tub. Had Mr. Southey written twice as many poems of 
inferior merit or partial interest as have enlivened the journals of 
the day, they would have added to his honour with good and wise 
men, not merely or principally as proving the versatility of his 
talents, but as evidences of the purity of that mind, which even 
in its levities never wrote a line which it need regret on any moraJ 
account. 

I have in imagination transferred to the future biographer the 
duty of contrasting Southey's fixed and well-earned fame, with 
the abuse and indefatigable hostility of his anonymous critics 
from his early youth to his ripest manhood. But I cannot think 
so ill of human nature as not to believe, that these critics have 
already taken shame to themselves, whether they consider the 
object of their abuse in his moral or his literary character. For 
reflect but on the variety and extent of his acquirements! He 
stands second to no man, either as an historian or as a biblio- 
gi'apher; and when I regard him as a popular essayist, (for the 
articles of his compositions in the reviews are for the greater part 
essays on subjects of deep or curious interest rather than criti- 
cisms on particular works*) — I look in vain for any writer, who 
has conveyed so much information, from so many and such recon- 
dite sources, with so many just and original reflections, in a style 
so lively and poignant, yet so uniformly classical and perspicuous ; 
no one in short who has combined so much wisdom with so 
much wit; so much truth and knowledge with so much life 
and fancy. Hi a prose is always intelligible and always enter- 
taining. In poetry he has attempted almost every species ot 

•QotiSn articles on Metbodiism, in the " Qaarterly Review " ; the small rolume on the New 

System of Education, fcc 
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compouition known before, and he has added new ones; and if w€ 
except the highest lyric, (in which how few, how very few even of 
the greatest minds have been fortunate) he has attempted every 
species successfully : from the political song of the day, thrown 
off in the playful overflow of honest joy and patriotic exultation, 
to the ^rild ballad ;'* from epistolary ease and graceful narrative, 
to the austere and impetuous moral declamation ; from the pastoral 
claims and wild streaming lights of the Thalaba, in which senti- 
ment and imagery have given permanence even to the excitement 
of curiosity ; and from the full blaze of the Kehama (a gallery of 
finished pictures in one splendid fancy piece, in which, notwith- 
standing, the moral grandeur rises grsidually above the bidlliance 
of the colouring and the boldness and novelty of the machinery) 
to the more sober beauties of the Madoc; and lastly, from the 
Madoc to his Roderick, in which, retaining all his former excel- 
lencies of a poet eminently inventive and picturesque, he has sur- 
passed himself in language and metre, in the construction of the 
whole, and in the splendour of particular passages. 

Here then shall I conclude ? No ! The characters of the de- 
ceased, like the encomia on tombstones, as they are described 
with religious tenderness, so are they read, with allowing sym- 
pathy indeed, but yet with rational deduction. There are men 
who deserve a higher record ; men with whose characters it is the 
interest of their contemporaries, no less than that of posterity, to 
be made acquainted ; while it is yet possible for impartial censui'e, 
and even for quick-sighted envy, to cross-examine the tale without 
offence to the courtesies of humanity ; and while the eulogist de- 
tected in exaggeration or falsehood must pay the full penalty of 
his baseness in the contempt which brands the convicted flatterer. 
Publicly has Mr. Southey been reviled by men, who (I would fain 
hope for the honour of human nature) hurled fii'e-brands against 
a figure of their own imagination, publicly have his talents been 
depreciated, his principles denounced; as publicly do I therefore, 
who have known him intimately, deem it my duty to leave re- 
corded, that it is Southey's almost unexampled felicity to possess 
the best gifts of talent and genius free from all their characteristic 
defects. To those who remember the state of our public schools 
and universities some twenty yeara past, it will appear no ordinary 
praise in any man to have passed from innocence into virtue, not 
only free from all vicious habit, but unstained by one act of intem- 
perance, or the degradations akin to intemperance. That scheme 
of head, heart, and habitual demeanour, which in his early man- 

• See the incomparable Rctora to Moscow, lad the Old Wonv^Q of 3er](ele7. 
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tooA, and &ni controversial writings, Miltoiii claiming the 
privilege of self-defence, asserts of himself, and challengca his 
calumniators to disprove; this will his school-mates, his fellow^ 
collegians, and his maturer friends, with a confidence proportioned 
to the intimacy of their knowledge, bear witness to, as again 
realized in the life of Robert Southey. But still more striking to 
those, who by biography or by their own experience are familiar 
with the general habits of genius, will appear the poet*s matchless 
industry and perseverance in his pursuits; the worthiness and 
dignity of those pursuits; his generous submission to tasks of 
transitory interest, or such as his genius alone could make other- 
wise; and that having thus more than satisfied the claims of 
affection or prudence, he should yet have made for himself time 
and power, to achieve more, and in more various departments, 
than almost any other writer has done, though employed wholly 
on subjects of his own choice and ambition. But as Southey 
possesses, and is not possessed by, his genius, even so is he the 
master even of his virtues. The regular and methodical tenor of 
his daily labours, which would be deemed rare in the most me- 
chanical pursuits, and might be envied by the mere man of busi- 
ness, loses all semblance of formality in the dignified simplicity 
of his manners, in the spring and healthful cheerfulness of his 
spirits. Always employed, his friends find him always at leisure. 
No less punctual in trifles, than stedfast in the performance of 
highest duties, he inflicts none of those small pains and discom- 
forts which irregular men scatter about them, and which in the 
aggregate so often become formidable obstacles both to happiness 
and utility ; while on the contrary he bestows all the pleasures, 
and inspires all that ease of mind on those around him or con- 
nected with him, which perfect consistency, and (if such a word 
might be framed) absolute reliability, equally in small as in great 
concerns, cannot but inspire and bestow : when this too is softened 
without being weakened by kindness and gentleness. I know f e\7 
men who so well deserve the character which an ancient attributes 
to Marcus Oato, namely, that he was likest virtue, inasmuch as 
he seemed to act aright, not in obedience to any law or outward 
motive, but by the necessity of a happy nature which could not 
act otherwise. As son, brother, husband, father, mastei, friend, 
he moves with firm yet light steps, ?like unostentatious, and 
alike exemplary. As a writer, he has TJiiformly made his talents 
subservient to the best interests of humanity, of public virtue, 
and domestic piety; his cause has ever been the cause of pure 
religion and of liberty, of nal ional independence and of national 
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iUumination. When future ciitics sliall weigh out liis guerdon 
of praise and censure, it will be Southej the poet only, that wiU 
supply them with the scanty materials for the latter. They will 
likewise not fail to record, that as no man was ever a more con- 
stant friend, never had poet more friends and honourers among 
the good of all parties ; and that quacks in education, quacks in 
politics, and quacks in criticism were his only enemies.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

tffle Lyrical Ballads with the preface— Mr. Wbrdsworih's earlier poems— On fancy and imagi- 
DAtioa— The investigation of the distinction important to the fine arts. 

I HA VJii wandered far from the object in view, but as I fancied 
to myself readers who would respect the feelings that had 
tempted me from the main road; so I dare calculate on not a few, 
who will warmly sympathize with them. At present it will be 
sufficient for my purpose, if I have proved that Mr. Southey's 
writings no more than my own, furnished the original occasion to 
this fiction of a new school of poetry, and of clamours against its 
supposed four/i«rs and proselytes. 
As little do I believe that Mr. Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads 

* It is not easy to estimate the efTccts which deliberate sentiments on record ; bnt in some 
the example of a young man as highly dis- sense as a debt of Justice to the man whoae 
tingulshed for strict purity of dispodtion and name has been so ollen connected with mine^ 
conduct^ as for intellectual power and literary for evil to which he is a stranger. As a spe- 
acquirements, may produce on those of the cimen I subjoin part of a note from ** The 
same age with himself, especially on those of Beauties of the Anti-Jacobin," in which hav 
similar pursuits and congenial minds. For ing previously informed the public that I had 
many years my opportunities of intercourse been dishonoured at Cambridge for preaching 
with Mr. Soutbey have been rare, and at long Deism, at a time wlien for my youthful 
intervals; but I dwell with unabated pleasure ardour in defence of Cliristianity, 1 was de- 
on the strmg and sudden, yet I trust not cried as a bigot by the proselytes of French 
fleeting inf<uence, which my moral being un- Phi- (or to speak more truly, Psi-) loeophy, 
derwent on my acquaintauce with him at the writer concludes with these words: "since 
Oxford, whither I had gone at the commence- this time he has left his native country, com- 
ment of our Cambridge vacation, on a visit to menced citizen of the world, left his poor 
an old school-fellow. Not indeed on my children fatherless, and his wife destitute. 
moral or religious principles, for they had Kx his disce, his friends hJiMBandSoviURY.'* 
never been contaminated; bat in awakening With severest truth it may be asserted, tliat 
the sense of the duty and dignity of making it would not be easy to select two men more 
ray actions accord with those principles, both exemplary in their domestic affections tian 
in word and deed. The irregularities only those whose names were thus printed at full 
not universal among the young men of my length as in the same rank of morals with a 
i^anding, which 1 always knew to be wrong, denounced infidel and ftigltive, who had left 
i then learnt to feel as degrading; learnt to his children fatherless and his wife destitute! 
know that au opposite conduct, which was at Is it surprising that many good men remained 
that time considered by us as the easy virtue longer than perhaps they otherwise would 
of cx>ld and selfish prudence, might originate have done, inverse to a party, which en« 
in the noblest emotions, in views the most cou raged and openly rewarded the authors of 
disinterested and imaginative. It is not how- such atrocious calumnies ? Quaiit ei, nesdoi 
ever from grateful reoolleciions only, that I sedper guaies ckgis, scio et doleo, 
|»T0 been impelled thus to leave these, mj 
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<tete in themselves the cause. I speak exclusively of the two 
volumes so entitled. A careful and repeated examination of these 
confirms me in the belief, that the omission of less than a 
hundred lines would have precluded nine-tenths of the criticism 
on this work. I hazard this declaration, however, on the supposi- 
tion, that the reader had taken it up, as he would have done any 
other collection of poems purporting to derive their subjects or 
interests from the incidents of domestic or ordinary life, inter- 
mingled with higher strains of meditation which the poet utters 
in his own person and character; with the proviso, that they 
were perused without knowledge of, or reference to, the author's 
peculiar opinions, and that the reader had not had his attention 
previously directed to those peculiarities. In these, as was 
actually the case with Mr. Southey's earlier works, the lines and 
passages which might have offended the general taste, would have 
been considered as mere inequalities, and attributed to inattention, 
not to perversity of judgment. The men of business who had 
passed their lives chiefly in cities, and who might therefore be 
expected to derive the highest pleasure from acute notices of men 
and manners conveyed in easy, yet correct and pointed language ; 
and all those who, reading but little poetry, are most stimulated 
with that species of it which seems most distant from prose, 
would probably have passed by the volumes altogether. Others 
more catholic in their taste, and yet habituated to be most pleased 
when most excited, would have contented themselves with deciding, 
that the author had been successful in proportion to the elevation 
of his style and subject. Not a few, perhaps, might by their 
admiration of the Lines written near Tintem Abbey, those Left 
upon a Seat under a Yew-tree, the Old Cumberland Beggar, and 
Ruth, have been gradually led to peruse with kindred feeling. The 
Brothers, the Hart-leap Well, and whatever other poems in that 
coDoction may be described as holding a middle place between 
those written in the highest and those in the humblest style ; as 
for instance between the Tintem Abbey and The Thorn, or the 
Simon Leo. Should their taste submit to no further change, and 
still remain unreconciled to the colloquial phrases, or the imita- 
tions of them, that are, more or less, scattered through the class 
last mentioned; yet even from the small number of the latter, 
they would have deemed them but an inconsiderable subtraction 
from the merit of the whole work; or, what is sometimes not 
unpleasing in the publication of a new writer, as serving to ascor- 
tain the natural tendency, and consequently the proper directif)ij 
of the author's genius. 
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In the critical lemarks, therefore, prefixed and annexed to the 
Lyrical Ballads, I believe, that we may safely rest, as the true 
origin of the iinexamplad opposition which Mr. Wordsworth's 
writings have been since doomed to encounter. The humbler 
passages in the x>06ms themselyes were dwelt on and cited to 
justify the rejection of the theory. What in and for themselves 
would have been either forgotten or forgiven as imperfections, or 
at least comparative failures, provoked direct hostility when 
announced as intentional, as the result of choice after full delibe- 
ration. Thus the poems, admitted by all as excellent, joined with 
those which had pleased the far greater number, though they 
formed two-thirds of the whole work, instead of being deemed (as 
in all right they should have been, even if we take for granted 
that the reader judged aright) an atonement for the few excep- 
tions, gave wind and fuel to the animosity against both the poems 
and the poet. In aU perplexity there is a portion of fear, which 
predisposes the mind to anger. Not able to deny that th^ author 
possessed both genius and a powerful intellect, they felt very 
positive, but were not quite certain, that he might not be in the 
right, and they themselves in the wrong; an unquiet state of 
mind, which seeks alleviation by quarrelling with the occasion of 
it, and by wondering at the perverseness of the man, who had 
written a long and argumentative essay to persuade them that — 

" Fair is foul, and foal is fair ;" 

in other words, that they had been all their lives admiring without 
judgment, and were now about to censure without reason.* 

* In opinions of long continuance, and In Ego contemplatut. Now the change of one 

which we hatl never before l)een molested by visual image for another involves in itself no 

a single doubt, to be suddenly convinced of absurdity, and becomes absurd only by its im- 

an error, is almost lilce being oonvii ted of a mediate Juxti-position with the first thought, 

fault There is a state of mind which is the which is rendered possible by tlie whole at- 

direct antithesis of tliat, which takes plat^e tention being successively alieorl)cd in each 

when we malce a bull. The bull namely con- singly, so as not to notice the intcrja'rrnt 

Aits In the bringing together two incorapa- notion, "changed," which by its incongruity 

uble thoughts, with the sensation, but with- with the first thought, " 1," constitutes the 

Mit the sense, of their connection. The psy- bull. Add only, that this process is facili- 

chological condition, or that which constitutes tated by the circumstance of the words « /" 

uie possibility of this ttate, being such dispro- and " me," being sometimes equivalent, and 

portionate vividness of two d stant thoughts, sometimes having a distinct meiming ; some- 

as extinguishes or obscures the consciousness times, namely, signifying the act of self-oon- 

of the intermediate images or conceptions, or sciousness, sometimes the extcnial image in 

wholly abstracts the attention from them, and by whiih the mind represents that act to 

Thus in the well-known bull, " Ivas a fine itself, the result and symbol of its individu- 

chUd, but they ehavged wie;" the first concep- ality. Now suppose the direct contrary state, 

tion expressed in the word "/," is that of per- and you will have a distioct sense of the 

sonal identity — Ego contemplam : the second connection between two conceptions, without 

expressed in the word "me," is the visual that sensation of such ooimection which is 

image or object by which the mind represents supplied by habit 'J"he man feels as if he were 

to itself itA past condition, or rather, its per- standing on his head, thongh he cannot but 

■onal identity under the form in which it see that he is truly standing on hi& feet This, 

%iuigii»d itself previously to have existed,— as a {>ainful sensation, will of course baTe • 
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That this conjecture is not wide from the mark, I am induced 
to believe from the noticeable fact, which I can state on my own 
knowledge, that the same general censure should have been 
grounded almost by each different person on some different poem. 
Among those whose candour and judgment I estimate highly, I 
distinctly remember six who expressed their objections to the 
Lyrical Ballads almost in the same words, and altogether to the 
same purport, at the same time admitting that several of the 
poems had given them great pleasure ; and, strange as it might 
seem, the composition which one had cited as execrable, another 
had quoted as his favourite. I am indeed convinced in my own 
mind, that could the same experiment have been tried with these 
volumes, as was made in the well-known story of the picture, the 
result would have been the same; the parts which had been 
covered by the number of the black spots on the one day, would 
be found equally albo lapida notatcB on the succeeding. 

However this may be, it is assuredly hard and unjust to fix the 
attention on a few separate and insulated poems with as much 
aversion as if they had been so many plague-spots on the whole 
work, instead of passing them over in silence, as so much blank 
paper, or leaves of a bookseller's catalogue ; especially, as no one 
pretends to have found immorality or indelicacy ; and the poems, 
therefore, at the worst, could only be regarded as so many light 
or inferior coins in a rouleau of gold, not as so much alloy in a 
weight of bullion. A friend whose talents I hold in the highest 
respect, but whose judgment and strong sound sense I have had 
almost continued occasion to revere, making the usual com- 
plaints to me concerning both the style and subjects of Mr. 
"Wordsworth's minor poems ; I admitted that there were some few 
of the tales and incidents, in which I could not myself find a suffi- 
cient cause for their having been recorded in metre. I mentioned , 
the Alice Fell as an instance. " Nay," replied my friend, wit> 
more than usual quickness of manner, " I cannot agree with you 
there ! that I own does seem to me a remai'kably pleasing poem." 
In the Lyi'ical Ballads (for my experience does not enable me to 
extend the remark equally unqualified to the two subsequent 
volumes) I have heai'd at different times, and from different indi- 
viduals, eveiy single poem extolled and reprobated, with the • 
exception of those of loftier kind, which as was before observe!, 



tendenty to associate itself v>iih the person ment, are kDOwn to feci an Involuntary Jlp- 
wbo ooQBsions it ; even as persons, who have like towards their physid^ru 
lecp bypfOnfttl mews res^red frow derange- 
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Beem to have won universal praise. This fact of itself would have 
made me diffident in my censures, had not a still stronger ground 
been furnished by the strange contrast of the heat and long con- 
tinuance of the opposition, with the nature of the faults stated as 
justifying it. The seductive faults, the dulda vitia of Cowley. 
Marini, or Darwin, might reasonably be thought capable of cor- 
impting the public judgment for half a century, and require a 
twenty years' war, campaign after campaign, in order to dethrone 
the usurper and re- establish the legitimate taste. But that a 
downright simpleness, under the affectation of simplicity, prosaic 
words in feeble metre, silly thoughts in childish phrases, and a 
preference of mean, degrading, or at, best trivial associations and 
characters, should succeed in forming a school of imitators, a 
company of almost religious admirei*s, and this too among young 
men of ardent minds, liberal education, and not 

"with academic laarels unbestowed ;" 

and that this bare and bald counterfeit of poetry, which is charac- 
terised as below criticism, should for nearly twenty years have 
well-nigh engrossed criticism, as the main, if not the only butt of 
review, magazine, pamphlet, poem, and paragraph ; this is indeed 
matter of wonder ! Of yet greater is it, that the contest should 
still continue as undecided* as that between Bacchus and the frogs 
in Aristophanes, when the former descended to the realms of the 
departed to bring back the spirit of old and genuine poesy : 

A. ciXX' e^oXoio-^' dvra koci^. 
ovbev yap tarr aXX t) Kod^, 
ot/iO)ffr' : oif ydp fjLot fteXei. 

* Without bowevcr the apprehensions at- childish poem, by writing anotner still sillier 
tributed to the Pagan reformer of the poetic and still more childish, can only prove (If it 
republic. If we may Judge from the preface prove any thing at all) that the ivtrodist is 
to the recent collection of his poems, Mr. a still greater blockhead than the original 
W. would have answered with Xanthi a s — writer^ and what is far worse, a malignant 
^. t, . «. ^ V .liA - « ' coxcomb to boot The talent for mimicnr 
2u 5 ovK e«eta« Tor ^6>v Ta>,. PWaTu,v, ^^ strongest where the human race are 
Kai T« aTreiAas, HAN. ov ^a It . ov5 .^poy ^^^ degraded. The poor, naked, half human 
'^^*^'^' savages of New Holland were found excellent 
And here let me dare hint to the auttiors of mimics : and in civilized society, minds of 
the numerous parodies, and pretended imi- the very lowest stamp alone satirize by copy- 
tations of Air. Wordsworth's style, that at ing. At least the difference, which must 
once to conceal and convey wit and wisdom blend with and balance the likeness, in ordor 
In the £«mbL\ncc of folly and dullness, as is to constitute a Just imitation, existing here 
done in the clowns and fools, nay even in the merely in caricature, detracts from tbc libel- 
Dogberry, of our Shakespeare, is doubtless a ler's heart, without adding an iota to tht 
groof of genius, or at allcvcnts, orsatuic talenk credit of bis uoderstwding. 
ut that the attempt to ridicule a silly ana 
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y*OTr6<rov 17 (bdpvy^ av rjfiStp 
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di, rovr^ yap ov viK^o'crf. 

X. ovdt fiev fjfuis av vdvras. 

. ovO€ fir}v vfxeLs yt orj p, 
ovScTTorf KtKpa^opai yap 
Kav p,€ derj di' fjp^pas, 
€<os Sv vpM>v eTTiKparfja-ci tov Kod( ! 

X. Pp€K€KtK€^, KO AS, KOAS ! 

Dulling the last year of mj residence at Cambridge, I became 
acquainted with Mr. Wordsworth's first publication, entitled, De- 
scriptive Sketches ; and seldom, if ever, was the emergence of an 
original poetic genius above the literary horizon more evidently 
announced. In the form, style, and manner of the whole poem, 
and in the structure of the particular lines and periods, there is a 
harshness and acerbity connected and combined with words and 
images all a-glow, which might recall those products of the vegetable 
world, where gorgeoxis blossoms rise out of the hard and thorny 
rind and shell, within which the rich fruit was elaborating. The 
language was not only peculiar and strong, but at times knotty 
and contorted, as by its own impatient strength ; while the novelty 
and struggling crowd of images acting in conjunction with the 
difficulties of the style, demanded always a greater closeness of 
attention than poetry (at aU events than descriptive poetry) has a 
right to claim. It not seldom, therefore, justified the complaint 
of obscurity. In the following extract I have sometimes fancied 
that I saw an emblem of the poem itself and of the author's genius 
MS it was then displayed : 

** 'Tis storm ; and hid in mist from hour to hour, 
All day the floods a deepening murmur pour ; 
The sky is veiled, and every cheerful sight: 
Dark Is the region as with coming night ; 
And yet what frequent bursts of overpowering llghil 
Triumphant on the bosom of the storm. 
Glances the fire-clad eagle's wheeling form ; 
Eastward, in long perspective glittering, shine 
The wood-crowned cliffs that o'er the lake recline ; 
AVide o'er the Alps a hundred streams unfold, 
At once to pillars tum'd that flame with gold ; 
Behind his sail the peasant strives to shun 
The West, that bums like one dilated sun. 
Where in a mighty crucible expire 
The mountains, glowtog hot, like coals of fire." 

The poetic Psyche, m iti" process to f uU development, undergoci 
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as many changes as its Greek namesake, the Butterfly.* And it is 
remarkable how soon genius clears and purifies itself from the 
faidts^and errors of its earliest products; faults which, in its 
earliest compositions, are the more obtrusive and confluent, be- 
cause, as heterogeneous elements which had only a temporary use, 
they constitute the very ferment by which themselves are earned 
off. Or we may compare them to some diseases, which must work 
on the humours, and be thrown out on the surface, in order to 
secure the patient from their future recurrence. I was in my 
twenty-fourth year when I had the happiness of knowing Mr. 
Wordsworth personally ; and, while memory lasts, I shall hardly 
forget the sudden effect produced on my mind by his recitation of 
a manuscript poem which still remains unpublished, but of which 
the stanza and tone of style were the same as those of The Female 
Vagrant, as originally printed in the first volume of the Lyrical 
Ballads. There was here no mark of strained thought or forced 
diction, no crowd or turbulence of imagery ; and, as the poet hath 
bimself well described in his Lines on re- visiting the Wye, manly 
reflection and human associations had given both vaiiety and an 
additional interest to natural objects, which in the passion and 
appetite of the first love they had seemed to him neither to need or 
permit. The occasional obscurities which had risen from an im- 
perfect control over the resources of his native language had 
almost wholly disappeared, together with that worse defect of 
arbitrary and illogical phrases, at once hackneyed and fantastic, 
which hold so distinguished a place in the technique of ordinary 
poetry, and will, more or less, alloy the earlier poems of the truest 
genius, unless the attention has been specifically directed to their 
worthlessness and incongruity .f I did not perceive anything par- 

• The fact, that in Greek Psyche is the porarics. It may however be exemplified, to- 
common name for the soul and the butterfly, gcthcr with the harsh and obscure constnic- 
is thus alluded to in the following stanza from tion, In .which he more often offended, m the 
an unpublished poem of the author: — following lines:— 

** The butterfly the ancient Qrecians made " ' Mid stormy vapours ever driving by. 

The soul's fair emblem, and its only Whcreospreys, cormorants, and herons cry; 

name— Where hardly given the hopeless waste tj 

But of the soul, escaped the slavish trade cheer, 

Of mortal life I For in this earthly frame Denied the bread of lire the foodful ear, 

Our*s is the reptile's lot, much toil, much Dwindles the pear on autumn's latest spray, 

blame. And appU sickens pale in summer's ray ; 

Manifold motions making little speed, Ev*n heie content has fixed her smiling 

And to deform and kill the things wfacfrcota reign 

we feed." With independence, child qf high disdain.'^ 

8. T O 

• 1 hope, I need not say, that I have quoted 

f " Mr. Wordsworth, even in his two ear- these lines for no other purpose than to make 

liest. The Evening Walk and the Descriptive my moaning fully understood. It is to be 

Sketches, is more free from this latter defect regretted that Mr. Wordsworth has not 1*9' 

IbAO moet of the yuun^ poets, his conteiD- pubUfthcd th^ two ^oevi^ entire. 
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tlcular in the mere style of the poem alluded to during its recita- 
tion, except indeed such difference as was not separable from the 
thought and manner; and the Spenserian stanza, which always, 
more or less, rccaUs to the reader's mind Spenser's own style, 
would doubtless have authorized, in my then opinion, a more fre- 
quent descent to the phrases of ordinary life, than could, without 
an ill effect, have been hazarded in the heroic couplet. It wos 
not, however, the freedom from false taste, whether as to com- 
mon defects or to those more properly his own, which made so 
unusual an impression on my feelings immediately, and subse- 
quently on my judgment. It was the union of deep feeling with 
profound thought ; the fine balance of truth in observing, with the 
imaginative faculty in modifying, the objects observed ; and, above 
all, the original gift of spreading the tone, the atmosphere, and 
with it the depth and height of the ideal world, around forms, 
incidents, and situations of which, for the common view, custom 
had bedimmed all the lustre, had dried up the sparkle and the 
dew-drops. " To find no contradiction in the union of old and 
new; to contemplate the Ancient of Days and all His works with 
feelings as fresh as if all had then sprang forth at the first crea- 
tive fiat ; chai*acterizes the mind that feels the riddle of the world, 
and may help to unravel it. To carry on the feelings of child- 
hood into the powers of manhood ; to combine the child's sense of 
wonder and novelty with the appearances which eveiy day for 
perhaps forty years had rendered familiar : 

" With sun and moon and stars tbroaghoat the year, 
And man and woman ;" 

this is the character and piivilege of genius, and one of the marks 
which distinguish genius from talents. And, therefore, it is the 
prime merit of genius, and its most unequivocal mode of manifes- 
tation, so to represent familiar objects, as to awaken in the minds 
of others a kindred feeling concerning them, and that freshness of 
sensation which is the constant accompaniment of mental, no less 
than of bodily, convalescence. Who has not a thousand times 
seen snow fall on water? Who has not watched it with a new 
feeling from the time that he has read Bums' comparison of 
sensual pleasure : 

" To snow that falls upon a river 
A moment white— then gone for ever !" 

In poems, equally as in philosophic disquisitions, genius pro- 
duces the strongest impressions of novelty, whilst it rescues the 
most admitted truths from the impotence caused by the very cir- 
campt'anc^ of th^lr UQivei*sal admission. Truths of aU others t^^ 
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most awful and mysterious, yet being at the same time of uni- 
versal interest, are too often considered as ao true, that they lose 
all the life and efficiency of truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormi- 
tory of the soul side by side with the most despised and exploded 
errors."* 

This excellence, which in all Mi\ Wordsworth's writings is more 
or less predominant, and which constitutes the character of his 
mind, I no sooner felt, than I sought to understand. Repeated 
meditations led me first to sxispect (and a more intimate analysis 
of the human faculties, their appropriate marks, functions, and 
effects, matiired my conjecture into full conviction), that fancy 
and imagination were two distinct and widely different faculties, 
instead of being, according to the general belief, either two names 
with one meaning, or, at furthest, the lower and higher degree of 
one and the same power. It is not, I own, easy to conceive a more 
opposite translation of the Greek (fKivraala than the Latin imagi- 
ivodio ; but it is equally true that in all societies there exists an 
instinct of growth, a certain collective unconscious good sense, 
working progressively to desynonymizef those words originally of 
the same meaning, which the coidux of dialects had supplied to 
the more homogeneous languages, as the Greek and German, and 
which the same cause, joined with accidaits of translation from 
original works of different countries, occasion in mixed languages 
like our own. The first and most important point to be proved is, 
that two conceptions perfectly distinct are confused under one and 
the same word, and (this done) to appropriate that word exclusively 
to one meaning, and the synonyme, should there be one, to the 
other. But if (as will be often the case in the arts and sciences) 

* The FiHend, page Y6, No. 5. As The ** master " both hasty pronunciatioDS of the 
Friend was prtut(^cl on stamped sheets, and same word ** magister," " mistress.*' and 
sent only by the post to a very limited num- " miss," " if," and " give," &c. kc There is 
ber of subscribers, the author has felt less a sort of minim immortal among the ant- 
objection to qnote from it, though a work of malcula infusoria wliich has not naturally 
his own. To the public at large indeed it is either birth, or death, absolute beginning, or 
the same as a volume in manu.>cript. absolute end : for nt a certain f«riod a small 

f This is effected either by giving to the point appsars on its back, whidi deepens and 

one word a general, and to the other an ex- lengthens till the creature divides in two, and 

elusive USD ; as, " to put on tlie back " and the same process recommences in each of the 

*'to indorse;" or by an actual distinction of halves now become integraL This may be 

meanings as " naturalist," and ** physician ;" a fanciful, but it is by no means a bad emblem 

or by difference of relation as " T,''and " Me;" of the formation of words, and may fiicilitata 

(ea<± of which the rustics of our different the conception, how immense a nomenclature 

provinces still use in all the cases singular of may be organized from a few simple sounds 

the first personal pronoun). Even the mere by rational beings in a social stata For each 

iifferen%, or corruption, in the pronunciatiun new application, or excitement of the same 

of the same word, if it have become general, sound, will call forth a different sensation* 

will produce a new word with a distinct sig- which cannot but affect the pronunciation, 

nification; liius "property" and "propriety,*' The after recollection of the sound, without 

the latter of which, even to the time of the same vivid sensation will modify it still 

Charles il. was the written word fur all the further ; till at length all truce of the (Nrif;iiMl 

jenses of both. Thus too "mistiar' m' Ukeiiei^ Is worn awtty. 
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no synonyme exists, we must either invent or borrow a woi*d. In 
the present instance the appropriation had already begun, and 
been legitimated in the deiivative ac^ectiye : Milton had a highly 
imaginativey Cowley a veiy fanciful, mind. If, therefore, I should 
succeed in establishing the actual existences of two faculties gene- 
rally different, the nomenclature would be at once determined. To 
the faculty by which I had characterized Milton, we should confine 
the term iTridgination; while the other would be contra-distinguished 
as fancy. Now were it once fully ascertained, that this division is 
no less grounded in nature than that of deliiium from mania, or 

Otway's : 

" Lutes, laurcLt, seos of milk, and ships of amber,* 

from Shakespeare's : 

' What ! have his daughters brought him to this pass ?** 

or from the preceding apostrophe to the elements, the theory of 
the fine arts, and of poetry in particular, could not, I thought, 
but derive some additional and important light. It would, in its 
immediate effects, furnish a torch of guidance to the philosophical 
critic, and ultimately to the poet himself. In energetic minds 
truth soon changes by domestication into power ; and, from direct- 
ing in the discrimination and appraisal of the product, becomes 
influencive in the production. To admire on principle is the only 
way to imitate without loss of originaUty. 

It has been already hinted that metaphysics and psychology 
have long been my hobby-horse. But to have a hobby-horse, and 
to be vain of it, are so commonly found together, that they pass 
almost for the same. I trust, therefore, that there will be more 
good humour than contempt in the smile with which the reader 
chastises my self-complacency, if I confess myself uncertain whe- 
ther the satisfaction for the perception of a truth new to myself 
may not have been rendered more poignant by the conceit that it 
would be equally so to the public. There was a time, certainly, in 
which I took some little credit to myself in the belief that I had 
been the first of my countrymen who had pointed out the diverse 
meaning of which the two terms were capable, and analyzed the 
fi'jculties to which they should be appropriated. Mr. W. Taylor's 
recent volume of synonymes I have not yet seen;* but his speci- 

* I ought to hare added, with the excep- my mind, proves nothing against their ao> 

tion of a single sheet which I accidentally curacy ; but it may possibly be serviceable 

met with at the printer's. Even with this tohim in case of a second edition, if I tc^e this 

■canty specimen, I found it Impossible to c{)portunity of suggesting the query ; whether 

doubt the talent, or not to admire the inge- he may not have been occasionally misled, 

nni^ of the author. That his distiiictl<Mi8 by having assumed, as to me he appeared to 

^9ie for the fpreater part unsatMactory to have done, the non-existonne or any absflutt 
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fication of the terms in question has been clearly shown to be both 
insufficient and erroneous by Mr. Wordsworth, in the preface 
added to the late collection of his Lyrical Ballads, and other 
poems. The explanation which Mr. Wordsworth has himself 
given will be found to differ from mine chiefly, perhaps, as our 
objects are different. It could scarcely indeed happen otherwise, 
from the advantage I have enjoyed of frequent conversation with 
him, on a subject to which a poem of his own first directed my 
attention, and my conclusions concerning which he had made 
more lucid to myself by many happy instances drawn from the 
operation of natural objects on the mind. But it was Mr. Words- 
worth's pui'pose to consider the influences of fancy and imagina- 
tion as they are manifested in poetry, and from the different effects 
to conclude their diversity in kind ; while it is my object to inves- 
tigate the seminal principle, and then from the kind to deduce the 
degree. My friend has drawn a masterly sketch of the branches, 
with their poeiic fruitage. I wish to add the trunk, and even the 
roots, as far as they lift themselves above ground, and are visible 
to the naked eye of our common consciousness. 

Yet even m this attempt I am aware that I shall be obliged to 
draw m'jre largely on the reader's attention than so immethodical 
a miscellany can authorize, when in such a work {the Ecclesiastical 
Polity) of such a mind as Hooker's the judicious author, though 
no less admirable for the perspicuity than for the port and dignity 
of his language ; and though he wrote for men of learning in a 
learned age; saw nevertheless occasion to anticipate and guard 
against " complaints of obscurity," as often as he was to trace his 



synonymes in our language ? Now I cannot Bubstitute for arithmetical knowledge) we 

but think, that there are many which remain then say, tliat it is evident to common sense, 

for our posterity to distinguish and appro- Common sense, tiiercrore, dliTers in difTerent 

priate, and which I regard as so much rever- ages. What was bom and christened in the 

siunary wealth in our mother-tongue. When schools passes by degrees into the world at 

tw^o distinct meanings are confounded under large, and becomes the property of the market 

one or more words, (and such must be the and the tea-fcible. At ieobt I can discover no 

case, as sure as our knowledge is progressive other meaning of the term, common sense, if 

and of course imperftct) erroneous conse- it is to convoy any i«poLillc diflercnce from 

quences will lie drawn, and what is true in sense and judgment in genere^ and where it 

me sense of the word, will be aflSrmed aa is not used scholasticnlly for the unircrsal 

tTie in toto. Men of research, startled by the reason. Thus in the reign of Charles TI. the 

«>nsequenc€8, seek in the things themselves philosophic world was called to arms by tlia 

(whether in or out of the mind) for a know- moral sophisms of Hobbes, and the ablest 

ledge of the &ct, and having discovered the writers exerted themselves in the detection 

difference, remove the equivocation either by of an error, which a school-boy would now 

the substitution of a new word, or by the be able to confute by the mere recollection, 

appropriation of one of the two or more words that compulsion and obligation conveyed two 

ihat had before been used promiscuously, ideas perfectly disparate*, and that what ap- 

Wbcn this distinction has been so naturalized pertained to the one, had been falsely trans- 

and of such general currency, that tlie Ian- fcrred to the other by a mere oonfosion «|f 

giiage itself does as it were Udnk for us (like terms, 
(ibe aUdioK rqle whjcl^ |s t))c ii^ccljciiic's 8«fe 
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•abject " to the highest well-spring and fountain." Which (c^>n- 
tinues he), " because men are not accustomed to, the pains we take 
are more needful a great deal than acceptable ; and the matters 
we handle seem by reason of newness (till the mind grow better 
acquainted with them) dark and intricate." I would gladly there- 
fore spare both myself and others this labour, if I knew how 
without it to present an intelligible statement of my poetic creed ; 
not as my opinions, which weigh for nothing, but as deductions 
from established premises conveyed in such a form, as is calculated 
either to effect a fundamental conviction, or to receive a funda- 
mental confutation. If I may dare once more adopt the words of 
Hooker, " they, unto whom we shall seem tedious, are in no wise 
injured by us, because it is in their own hands to spare that 
labour, which they are not willing to endure." Those at least, 
let me be permitted to add, who have taken so much pains to 
render me ridiculous for a perversion of taste, and have supported 
the charge by attributing strange notions to me on no other 
authority than their own conjectures, owe it to themselves as well 
as to me not to refuse their attention to my own statement of the 
theory, which I do acknowledge ; or shrink from the trouble of 
examining the grounds on which I rest it, or the arguments which 
I offer in its justification. 



CHAPTER Y. 

Oil the law of asaoclaUon— Its hintory traced from Aristotle to Hartley 

I'^HERE have been men in aU ages who have been impelled, as 
by an instinct, to propose their own nature as a problem, and 
who devote their attempts to its solution. The first step was to 
construct a table of distinctions, which they seem to have formed 
on the principle of the absence or presence of the WiU. Our 
various sensations, perceptions, and movements were classed as 
active or passive, or as media partaking of both. A still finer 
distinction was soon established between the voluntary and the 
spontaneous. In our perceptions we seem to ourselves merely 
passive to an external power, whether as a mirror reflecting the 
landscape, or as a blank canvas on which some unknown hand 
paints it. For it is worthy of notice, that the latter, or the system 
of idealism may be traced to sources equally remote with the 
former, or materialism; and Berkeley can boast an ancestry at 
least as venerable as Gassendi or Hobbes. These conjectures, 
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however, concerning the mode in which our perceptions origin- 
ated, could not alter the natural difference of thitigs and thoughts. 
In ths former, the cause appeared wholly external, while in the 
latter, sometimes our will interfered as the producing or deter- 
mining cause, and sometimes our nature seemed to act by a 
mechanism of its own, without any conscious effort of the will, or 
even against it. Our inward experiences were thus arranged in 
three separate classes, the passive sense, or what the school-men 
call the merely receptive quality of the mind ; the voluntary, and 
the spontaneous, which holds the middle place between both. 
But it is not in human nature to meditate on any mode of action 
without inquiring after the law that governs it ; and in the ex- 
planation of the spontaneous movements of our being, the meta- 
physician took the lead of the anatomist and natural philosopher. 
In Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and India the analysis of the mind 
had reached its noon and manhood, while experimental research 
was still in its dawn and infancy. For many, very many centuries, 
it has been difficult to advance a new truth, or even a new error, 
in the philosophy of the intellect or morals. With regard, how- 
ever, to the laws that direct the spontaneous movements of thought 
and the principle of their intellectual mechanism there exists, it 
has been asserted, an important exception most honourable to the 
modems, and in the merit of which our own country claims the 
largest share. Sir James Mackintosh (who amid the variety of 
his talents and attainments is not of less repute for the depth and 
accuracy of his philosophical inquiries, than for the eloquence 
with which he is said to render their most difficult results per- 
spicuous, and the driest attractive), affirmed in the lectures, de- 
livered by him at Lincoln's Inn Hall, that the law of association 
as established in the contemporaneity of the original impressions, 
formed the basis of all true psychology; and any ontological or 
metaphysical science not contained in such (i. e. empiidcal) psy- 
chology was but a web of abstractions and generalizations. Of 
this prolific truth, of this gi'eat fundamental law, he declared 
Hobbes to have been the original discoverer, while its full applica- 
tion to the whole intellectual system we owe to David Hartley; 
who stood in the same relation to Hobbes as Newton to Kepler; 
the law of association being that to the mind, which gravitation 
is to matter. 

Of the former clause in this assertion, as it respects the com- 
parative merits of the ancient metaphysicians, including their 
commentators, the school-men, and of the modem French and 
British philosophers from Hobbes to Hume, Hartley and Condil* 
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lac, tills is not the place to speak. So wide indeed is tbe chasm 
between this gentleman's philosophical creed and mine, that so 
far from being able to join hands, we could scarce make oiir voices 
intelligible to each other: and to bridge it over would require 
more lime, skill and power than I believe myseK to possess. But 
the latter clause involves for the greater paxt a mere question of 
fact and history, and the accuracy of the statement is to be tried 
by documents rather than reasoning. 

First, then, I deny Hobbes's claim in toto: for he had been 
anticipated by Des Cartes, whose work De Metliodo preceded 
Hobbes's De Natura Humana by more than a year. But what is 
of much more importance, Hobbes builds nothing on the principle 
which he had announced. He does not even announce it, as 
differing in any respect from the general laws of material motion 
and impact : nor was it, indeed, possible for him so to do, com- 
patibly with his system, which was exclusively material and me- 
chanical. Far otherwise is it with Des Cartes ; greatly as he too 
in his after writings (and still more egregiously his followers, De 
la Forge, and others) obscured the truth by their attempts to ex- 
plain it on the theory of nervous fluids, and material configura- 
tions. But in his interesting work De Methodo, Des Cartes 
relates the circumstance which first led him to meditate on this 
subject, and which since then has been often noticed and employed 
as an instance and illustration of the law. A child who with its 
eyes bandaged had lost several of his fingers by amputation, con- 
tinued to complain for many days successively of pains, now in 
this joint and now in that of the very fingers which had been cut 
off. Des Cartes was led by this incident to reflect on the imcer- 
tainty with which we attribute any particular place to any inward 
pain or uneasiness, and proceeded after long consideration to 
establish it as a general law, that contemporaneous impressions, 
whether images or sensations, recall each other mechanically. On 
this principle, as a ground work, he built up the whole system of 
human language, as one continued process of association. He 
showed, in what sense not only general terms, but generic images 
(under the name of abstract ideas) actually existed, and in what 
consists their nature and power. As one word may become the 
general exponent of many, so by association a simple image may 
represent a whole class. But in truth Hobbes himscK makes no 
claims to any discovery, and introduces this law of association, or 
(in his own language) ddscursvs mentalis, as an admitted fact, in 
the solution alone of which, this by causes purely physiological, 
he arrogates any originality. His system is briefly this; when* 
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ever tho senses are impinged pn by external obj^ta, wkethei* \)j 
the rays of light reflected from them, or by effluxes of their finer 
particles, there results a correspondent motion of the innermost 
and subtlest organs. This motion constitutes a representation, 
and there remains an impression of the same, or a cei*tain dis- 
position to repeat the same motion. Whenever we feel several 
objects at the same time, the impressions that are left (or in the 
language of Mr. Hume, the ideas) are linked together. Whenever 
therefore any one of the movements, which constitute a complex 
impression, is renewed through the senses, the others succeed 
mechanically. It follows of necessity therefore that Hobbes, as 
well as Hartley and all others who derive association from the 
connection and interdependence of the supposed matter, the 
movements of which constitute our thoughts, m/ust have reduced 
all its forms to the one law of time. But even the merit of 
announcing this law with philosophic precision cannot be fairly 
conceded to him. For the objects of any two ideas* need not 
have co-existed in the same sensation in order to become mutually 
associable. The same result will follow when one only of the two 
ideas has been represented by the senses, and the other by the 
memory. 

Long however before either Hobbes or Des Cartes the law of 
association had been defined, and its important functions set forth 

♦ 1 here use the word " Idea " in Mr. Hnme's Jeremy Taylor. " St LewU the King sent 

senile on account of iU general currency Ivo Bishop of Chartres on an embassy, and he 

among the English metaphysicians ; though told, that he met a grave and stately matron 

againiit my own Judgment, for 1 believe that on the way with a conser of fire in one hand, 

the vague use of this word has been the canae and a vessel of water in tlie other ; and observ- 

of much error and much confusion. Tiie ing her to have a melancholy, religious, and 

word, IBda, in its original sense as used by phantastic deportment and look, lie asked her 

Pindar, Aristophanes, and in the Qospel of what those symbols meant, and what she 

Matthew, represented the visual abstraction meant to do with her fire and water; sIio 

of a distant object, when we see the whole answered, my purpose is witli the fire to bum 

without distinguishing its parts. Plato adop- paradise, and with my water to quench tiiQ 

ted it as a technical term, and as the anti- flames of hell, that men may serve 0<>d 

thesis to ei5a>Aov, or sensuous images; the purely for the love of G(<d. But we rarely 

transient and perishable emblems, or mental meet with such spirits which love virtue 8o 

words of ideas. The ideas thenwelves he metapliysically as fo cLbUm't her fivm all 

considered as mysterious powers, living, se- rensible campontums, and lovt the purit:/ of 

minal, lormative, and exempt from time. In the idea." Des Cartes having Introtiuccd 

tills sense the word became the property of into his [Ojilosophy tlie fanciful hypothesis of 

the Platonic s-hool ; and it seldom occurs in malenal xilea, or certain configurations of 

Aristotle, without some such phrnsp annexed the bra'n, which were as so many moulds 

to it as according to Plato, or as Plato says, to the iiifluxes of the external world; Mr 

Our English writers to the end of Charles I/x-kc adopted the term, but extended its 

IPs reign, or somewhat later, employed it signification to whatever is the immediate 

either in the original sense, or platonically, object of tlic mind's attention or consciousness. 

or in a sense nearly correspondent to our Mr. Hume distinguishing those representa- 

nresent use of the substantive, Idr^al, always tioas which are accompanied with a sense of 

nowcver opposing it more or less, to image, a pre$%nt ol^ect, from those reproduced by 

whether of present or absent objects. The the mind itself, designated the former by »/!*• 

reader will not he displeased with the follow- prefsionF, and confined the word idea to Utf 

Ing Interesting exemplification from Bicbop )Atxv. , ... 
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by Melancthon, Ainmerbach, and Ludovicus Vives; more espe- 
cially by the last. Phantasia, it is to be noticed, is employed by 
Vives to express the mental power of comprehension, or the active 
function of the mind; and imaginatio for the receptivity {vis 
receptiva) of impressions, or for the passive perception. The power 
of combination he appropriates to the former: "quoB singula ei 
simplidter acceperat imaginaiio, ea conjungit et disjungitphardasiaj' 
And the law by which the thoughts are spontaneously presentee 
follows thus ; " qtUB simul sutU a phantasia cornprehensa si aUeni' 
trum occv/rraty solet secum alterwm representare" To time therefore 
he subordinates all the other exciting causes of association. The 
soul proceeds " a causa ad effectwmy ah hoc ad instrwmentum, a parte 
ad totmn;" thence to the place, from place to person, and from 
this to whatever preceded or followed, all as being parts of a total 
impi'ession, each of which may recall the other. The apparent 
springs " saUus vel transUus etiam hngissimost" he explains by the 
same thought having been a component part of two or more total 
impressions. Thus "ex Scipione venio in cogitationcm potcntice 
Turcicce, proper victorias ejus in ea parte Asub, in qua regnabat An- 
tiochvs" 

But from Vives I pass at once to the source of his doctrines, 
and (as far as we can judge from the remains yet extant of Greek 
philosophy) as to the first, so to the fuUest and most perfe<*t 
enunciation of the associative principle, viz. to the writings of 
Aristotle; and of these principally to the books De Aniina, De 
Mcnwriay and that which is entitled in the old translations Parva 
Naturalia. Inasmuch as later writers have either deviated from, 
or added to his doctrines, they appear to me to have introduced 
either eiTor or groundless supposition. 

In the firftt place it is to be observed, that Aristotle's positions 
on this subject are unmixed with fiction. The wise Stagyrite 
speaks of no successive particles propagating motion like billiard 
balls (as Hobbes) ; nor of nervous or animal spirits, where inani- 
mate and irrational Solids are thawed down, and distilled, or 
filtrated by ascension, into living and intelligent fluids, that etch 
and re-etch engravings on the brain (as the followers of Dc3 
Cartes, and the humoral pathologists in general); nor of an 
oscillating ether which was to effect the same service for the 
nerves of Uic brain considered as solid fibres, as the animal spirits 
perform for them under the notion of hollow tubes (as Hartley 
teaches) — nor finally, (with yet more recent dreamers) of chemical 
compositions by elective affinity, or of an electric light at once the 
ip^medi^ite object aijd the ultimate organ of inward vision, which 

s 
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irises to the brain like an Aurora Borealis, and there disporting 
in various shapes (as the balance of plus and minus, or negative 
and positive, is destroyed or re-established) images out both past 
and present. Aristotle delivers a just theory without pretending 
to an hypothesis ; or in other words a comprehensive sui*vey of 
the different facts, and of their relations to each other without 
supposition, i. e. a fact placed under a number of facts, as theii 
common support and explanation; though in the majority of 
instances these hypotheses or suppositions better deserve the name 
of viroTToirja-els, or sujffictions. He uses indeed the word Kivrjaels, to 
express what we call representations or ideas, but he carefully 
distinguishes them from material motion, designating the latter 
always by annexing the words cV totto), or Kara ronov. On the 
contrary in his treatise De Anima, he excludes place and motion 
from all the operations of thought, whether representations oi 
voHtions, as attributes utterly and absurdly heterogeneous. 

The general law of association, or more accurately, the common 
condition under which all exciting causes act, and in which they 
may be generalized, according to Aristotle is this. Ideas by 
having been together acquire a power of recalling each other ; or 
every partial representation awakes the total repres<mtation of 
which it had been a part. In the practical determination of this 
common principle to particular recollections, he admits five agents 
or occasioning causes : 1st, connection in time, whether simulta- 
neous, preceding or successive ; 2nd, vicinity or connection in space ; 
3rd, interdependence or necessary connection, as cause and effect ; 
4th, likeness ; and 5th, contrast. As an additional solution of the / 
occasional seeming chasms in the continuity of reproduction he 
proves, that movements or ideas possessing one or the other of 
these five characters had passed through the mind as intermediate 
links, sufficiently clear to recall other parts of the same total im- 
pressions with which they had co-existed, though not vivid enough 
to excite that degree of attention which is requisite for distinct 
recollection, or as we may aptly express it, after-consciousness. 
In association then consists the whole mechanism of the repro- 
duction of impressions, in the Aristotelian Psychology. It is the 
universal law of the passive fancy and mechanical memory ; that 
which supplies to all other faculties their objects, to all thought 
the elements of its materials. 

In consulting the excellent commentaiy of St. Thomas Aquinas 
on the Parva Naturalia of Aristotle, I was struck at once with its 
close resemblance to Hume's Essay on Association. The main 
thoughts were the same in both, the order of the thoughts wsyj 
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^e same, and eren the illustrations differed only bj Hume's 
occasional substitution of more modem examples. I mentioned 
the circumstance to several of my literary acquaintances, who 
admitted the closeness of the resemblance, and that it seemed too 
groat to be explained by mere coincidence; but they thought it 
improbable that Hume should have held the pages of the Angelic 
Doctor worth turning over. But some time after Mr. Payne, of 
the King's mews, showed Sir James Mackintosh some odd volumes 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, partly perhaps from having heard that 
Sii' James (then Mr.) Mackintosh had in his lectures passed a 
high encomium on this canonized philosopher, but chiefly from 
the fact that the volumes had belonged to Mr. Hume, and had 
here and there marginal marks and notes of reference in his own 
handwriting. Among these volumes was that which contains the 
Parva Naturalia, in the old Latin version, swathed and swaddled 
in the commentary afore mentioned ! 

It remains then for me, first to state wherein Hartley differs 
from Aristotle; then, to exhibit the grounds of my conviction, 
that he differed only to err; and next, as the result, to show by 
what influences of the choice and judgment the associative power 
becomes either memory or fancy ; and, in conclusion, to appro- 
priate the remaining offices of the mind to the reason, and the 
imagination. With my best efforts to be as perspicuous as the 
nature of language will permit on such a subject, I earnestly 
solicit the good wishes and friendly patience of my readers, while 
I thus go " sounding on my dim and perilous way." 



CHAPTER VI. 

That Hartley's system, as far as it differs from that of Aristotle, is neither tenable in 

theory, nor founded in facts. 

OF Hartley's hypothetical vibrations in his hypothetical oscil- 
lating ether of the nerves, which is the first and most obvious 
distinction between his system and that of Aristotle, I shall say 
little. This, with all other similar attempts to render that an 
object of the sight which has no relation to sight, has been already 
sufficiently exposed by the younger Reimarus, Maasz, &c. as out- 
raging the very axioms of mechanics in a scheme, the merit of 
which consists in its being mechanical. Whether any other 
philosophy be possible, but the mechanical; and again, whether 
the mechanical system can have any claim to be called philosophy; 
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arc questions for another place. It is, however, certain, that as 
long as we deny the former, and affirm the latter, we must be- 
wilder onrselves, whenever we would pierce into the adyta of 
causation ; and all that laborious conjecture can do, is to fill up 
the ^ps of fancy. Under that despotism of the eye (the emanci- 
pati( n from which Pythagoras by his numeral, and Plato by his 
musical, symbols, and both by geometric discipline, aimed at, as 
the first 7rp(yjralb€vnKov of the mind) — ^under this strong sensuous 
influence, we are restless because invisible things are not the 
objects of vision ; and metaphysical systems, for the most part, 
become popular, not for their truth, but in proportion as they 
attribute to causes a susceptibility of being seen, if only our visual 
organs were sufficiently powerful. 

From a hundred possible confutations let one suffice. According 
to this system the idea or vibration a from the external object A 
becomes associable with the idea or vibration m from the external 
object M, because the oscillation a propagated itself so as to re- 
produce the oscillation m. — ^But the original impression from M 
was essentially different from the impression A : unless therefore 
different causes may produce the same effect, the vibration a 
could never produce the vibration m : and this therefore could 
never be the means by which a and m are associated. To under- 
stand this, the attentive reader need only be reminded, that the 
ideas are themselves, in Hartley's system, nothing more than their 
appropriate configurative vibrations. It is a mere delusion of the 
fancy to conceive the pre-existence of the ideas, in any chain of 
association, as so many differently coloured billiard-balls in contact, 
so that when an object, the billiard-stick, strikes the first or white 
baU, the same motion propagates itself through the red, green, 
blue, black, &c., and sets the whole in motion. No ! we must sup- 
pose the very same force, which constitutes the white baU, to con^ 
stitute the red or black : or the idea of a circle to constitute the idea 
of a triangle ; which is impossible. 

But it may be said, that, by the sensations from the objects A 
and M, the nerves have acquired a disposition to the vibrations a 
and m, and therefore a need only be repeated in order to re-pro- 
duce m. Now we will grant, for a moment, the possibility of such 
a disposition in a material nerve, which yet seems scarcely less 
absurd than to say, that a weather-cock has acquired a habit of 
turning to the east, from the wind having been so long in that 
quarter: for if it be replied, that we must take in the circumstance 
of life, what then becomes of the mechanical philosophy ? And 
what is the nerve, but the flint which the wag placed in the pot as 
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tlio firat ingredient of his stone-brotb, requiring only salt, tiimips, 
and mutton, for the remainder ! But if we waive this, and pre- 
suppose the actual existence of such a disposition, two cases are 
possible. Either, every idea has its own nei-ve and correspondent 
oscillation, or this is not the case. If the latter be the truth, we 
should gain nothing by these dispositions ; for then, every nerve 
having several dispositions, when the motion of any other nerve 
is propagated into it, there will be no ground or cause present 
why exactly the oscillation m should arise, rather than any other 
to which it was equally pre-disposed. But if we take the former, 
and let every idea have a nerve of its own, then every nerve must 
be capable of propagating its motion into many other nerves; and 
again, there is no reason assignable why the vibration m should 
arise, rather than any other ad lihitwm. 

It is fashionable to smile at Hartley's vibrations and vibrati- 
uncles ; and his work has been re-edited by Priestley, with the 
omission of the material hypothesis. But Hartiey was too gi*eat a 
man, too coherent a thinker, for this to have been done either 
consistently or to any wise purpose. For all other parts of his 
system, as far as they are peculiar to that system, once removed 
from their mechanical basis, not only lose their main support, but 
the very motive which led to their adoption. Thus the principle 
of contemporaneity, which Aristotle had made the common con- 
dition of all the laws of association. Hartley was constrained to 
represent as being itself the sole law. For to what law can the 
action of material atoms be subject, but that of proximity in 
place? And to what law can their motions be subjected, but 
that of time ? Again, from this results inevitably, that the will, 
the reason, the judgment, and the understanding, instead of 
being the determining causes of association, must needs be repre- 
sented as its creatures, and among its mechanical effects. Con- 
ceive, for instance, a broad stream, winding through a moun- 
tainous country with an indefinite number of currents, varying 
and running into each other according as the gusts cliance to 
blow from the opening of the mountains. The temporary union 
of several currents in one, so as to form the main current of the 
moment, would present an accurate image of Hartiey's theory of 
the will. 

Had this been really the case, the consequence would have been, 
that our whole life would be divided between the despotism of 
outward impressions, and that of senseless and passive memory. 
Take his law in its highest abstraction and most philosophical 
form, viz. that every partial representation recalls the total repre* 
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Bouiittion of wIucIl it was a pai-fc ; and the law becomos nugatory, 
were it only from its universality. In practice it would indeed be 
mere lawlessness. Consider, how immense must be the sphere of 
a total impression from the top of St. Paul's chtirch; and how 
rapid and continuous the series of such total impressions. If 
therefore we suppose the absence of all interference of the will, 
reason, and judgment, one or other of two consequences must 
result. Either the ideas (or reHques of such impression) will ex- 
actly imitate the order of the impression itself, which would bo 
absolute delirium : or any one part of that impression might recall 
any other part, and (as from the law of continuity, there must 
exist in every total impression some one or more parts which are 
components of some other following total impression, and so on 
ad infinitimi) any part of any impression might recall any part of 
any othei, without a cause present to determine what it should be. 
For to bring in the will, or reason, as causes of their own cause, 
that is, 07 at once causes and effects, can satisfy those only who 
in their pretended evidences of a Gk>d having first demanded or- 
ganization, as the sole cause and ground of intellect, will then 
coolly demand the pre-existence of intellect, as the cause and 
ground- work of organization. There is in truth but one state to 
whi/yh this theory applies at all, namely, that of complete light- 
headedness; and even to this it applies but partially, because the 
will and reason are perhaps never wholly suspended. 

A case of this kind occurred in a Catholic town in Germany, a 
year or two before my arrival at Gottingen, and had not then 
ceased to be a frequent subject of conversation. A young woman 
of four or five and twenty, who could neither read nor write, was 
seized with a nervous fever; during which, according to the as- 
severations of aU the priests and monks of the neighbourhood, 
she became possessed, and^ as it appeared, by a very learned devil. 
She continued incessanHy talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in 
very pompous tones and with most distinct enunciation. This 
possession was rendered more probable by the known fact, that 
she was or had been a heretic. Yoltaire humorously advises 
the devil to decline all acquaintance with medical men; and it 
would have been more to his reputation, if he had taken this 
advice in the present instiimoe. The c^Jise had attracted the par- 
ticular attention of a youi^ ^yaiciar* and by his statement many 
eminent physiologists and ^j^^ZfAe^.^gists visited the town, and 
cross-examined the case on tlie /pot. Sheets full of her raviugs 
were taken down from her own mouth, and were found to consist 
of sentences, coherent and intelligible each for itself, but with 
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little or no connection with each other. Of the Hebrew, a small 
poi*tion only could bn traced to the Bible ; the remainder seemed 
to be in the Rabbinical dialect. All trick or conspiracy was out 
of the question. Not only had the young woman ever been a 
harmless, simple creature ; but she was evidently laboui-ing under 
a neiTous fever. In the town, in which she had been resident for 
many yeai*sas a servant in different families, no solution presented 
itself. The young physician, however, determined to trace her 
past life step by step ; for the patient herself was incapable of 
returning a rational answer. He at length succeeded in discover- 
ing the place where her parents had lived : travelled thither, found 
them dead, but an uncle surviving ; and from him learnt that the 
patient had been charitably taken by an old protestant pastor at 
nine years old, and had remained with him some years, even till 
the old man's death. Of this pastor the uncle knew nothing, but 
that he was a t^ery good man. With gi*eat difficulty, and after 
much search, our young medical philosopher discovered a niece of 
the pastor's, who had lived with him as his housekeeper, and had 
inherited his effects. She remembered the gii*l ; related that her 
venei'able uncle had been too indulgent, and could not bear to 
hear the girl scolded ; that she was willing to have kept her, but 
that after her patron's death, the girl herself refused to stay. 
Anxious inquiries were then, of course, made concerning the 
pastor's habits ; and the solution of the phenomenon was soon ob- 
tained. For it appeared that it had been the old man's custom, 
for years, to walk up and down a passage of his house into which 
the kitchen door opened, and to read to himself with a loud voice, 
out of his favourite books. A considerable number of these were 
still in the niece's possession. She added, that he was a very 
learned man and a gi'eat Hebraist. Among the books were found 
a collection of Rabbinical writings, together with several of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers j and the physician succeeded in identi- 
fying so many passages with those taken down at the young 
woman's bedside, that no doubt could remain in any rational 
mind concerning the true origin of the impressions made on her 
nervous system. 

This authenticated case furnishes both proof and instance, that 
reliques of sensation may exist for an indefinite time in a latent 
state, in the very same order in which they were originally im- 
pressed ; and as we cannot rationally supnose the f evei-ish state of 
the brain to act in any other way than as a stimulus, this fact 
(and it would not be difficult to adduce several of the same liind) 
contributes to make it even probable, that all thoughts are in 
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tbemselves imperishable; and, that if the intelligent faculty 
flhould be rendered more comprehensive, it would require only a 
different and apx)oi'tioned organization, the body celestial instead 
of the body terrestrialf to bring before every huuian soul the col- 
lective experience of its whole past existence. And this, tliis, 
perchance, is the dread book of judgment, in whose mysterious 
hieroglyphics every idle word is recorded! Yea, in the very 
nature of a living spirit, it may be more possible that heaven and 
earth should pass away, than that a single act, a single thought, 
should be loosened or lost from that living chain of causes, to all 
whose links, conscious or unconscious, the free-will, our only 
absolute Self, is co-extensive and co-present. But not now dare I 
longer discourse of this, waiting for a loftier mood, and a nobler 
subject, warned from within and from without, that it is a profa- 
nation to speak of these mysteries rois firfbc <f>avTa<Td€'i(nvt as koKov 
TO Tijs bucaLoa-vinjs koi (r\a^poa'vvr]s irpoa-amoVf Koi its otJre tairepas ovrt 
€o»os ovro) Koka, To yap 6pS>v irpos to 6pu>p.fvov (rvyyfvcs Kai opLolov 
iroiq(rdp.(vov Sci fTrijSaXXfiv rfj Bia* ov yap hv Trayrron €iB(v 6<f)da\fi6s 
tjXiov fj/XLoeibris fi^ yfyevrjficvos, oi/bi to KaXoy av i8i; ^vx^ **^ icak^ 
y(VopL€vri. — ^PliOTINUS.* . 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Of the neoGsaary oonsequcuccs of the Hartleian thcoiy— Of Uie original mistake or equivocft* 
tion which procured admission for the theory— Mcmorla Tccbnica 

WE will pass by the utter incompatibility of such a law (if law it 
may be called, which would itself be tiie slave of chances) with 
even that appearance of rationality forced upon us by the outward 
phenomena of human conduct, abstracted from our own conscious- 
ness. We will agree to forget this for the moment, in order to fix 
our attention on that subordination of final to efficient causes in 
the human being, which flows of necessity from the assumption, 
that the will, and with the will aU acts of thought and attention, 
are parts and products of this blind mechanism, instead of being 
distinct powers, whose function it is to control, determine, and 
modify the phantasmal chaos of association. The soul becomes a 

* ** To those to whose imagination it has to the object beheld. Never could the ey« 

Aever been presented, how beautiful Is the have beheld the sun, hod not its own essence 

countenance of Justice and wisdom ; and that been soliform," (I'.e pre-con/vgwredto light hi/ 

neither the morning nor the evening star a similarity of essence with that of light) 

are so fair. For in order to direct the view " neither can a soul not beautifid attain t» 

aright, it behoves that the beholder should an intuition of beauty." 
have made himself congenerous and Bimilar 
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mei*e ens logictm, ; for as a real separable being, it would be more 
worthless and ludicrous, than the grimalkins in the cat-harpsi- 
chord, described in the Spectator, For these did form a pai-t of 
the process; but in Hartley's scheme the soul is present only to 
be pinched or stroked, while the very squeals or purring are pro- 
duced by an agency wholly independent and alien. It involves 
all the difficulties, all the incomprehensibility (if it be not indeed, 
as €fioty€ SoK€i, the absurdity) of intercommunion between sub- 
stances that have no one property in common, without any of the 
convenient consequences that bribed the judgment to the admis- 
sion of the ckuilistic hypothesis. Accordingly, this caput mortuum 
of the Haiiileian process has been rejected by his followers, and 
the consciousness considered as a resrdt, as a tunCy the common 
product of the breeze and the hai-p : though this again is the mere 
remotion of one absurdity to make way for another equally pre- 
posterous. For what is harmony but a mode of relation, the vei*y 
esse of which is percipi ? An ens rationalCf which pre-supposes the 
power, that by perceiving creates it ? The razor's edge becomes a 
saw to the armed vision ; and the delicious melodies of Purcell or 
Cimarosa might be disjointed^ stammerings to a hearer whose 
partition of time should be a thousand times subtler than ours. 
But this obstacle too let us imagine ourselves to have siu-mounted, 
and " at one bound high overleap all bound ! " Yet according to this 
hypothesis the disquisition, to which I am at present soliciting the 
reader's attention, may be as truly said to be written by Saint Paul's 
church, as by me: for it is the mere motion of my muscles and nerves; 
and these again are set in motion from external causes equally pas- 
sive, which external causes stand themselves in interdependent con- 
nection with everything that exists or has existed. Thus the whole 
universe co-operates to produce the minutest stroke of every letter, 
save only that I myself, and I alone, have nothing to do with it, but 
merely the causeless and effectless beholding of it when it is done. 
Yet scarcely can it be called a beholding ; for it is neither an act nor 
an effect; but an impossible creation of a smnething -nothing oat 
of its veiy contrary ! It is the mere quicksilver plating behind a 
looking-glass; and in this alone consists the poor worthier s I! 
The sum total of my moral and intellectual intercourse disscivo 1 
mto its elements is reduced to extension, motion, degrees of 
velocity, and those diminished copies of configurative motion, 
rhich form what we call notions, and notions of notions. Oi 
gach philosophy well might Butler say ; 

'^,The metaphysics bnt a puppet motiun 
That goes with screws, the notion of a notion i 
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• 

The copy of a copy and lanie draught 
(JnnatnraUy taken from a thought : 
That counterfeits all pantomimic tricks, 
And turns the eyes, like an old crucifix ; 
That couDterchaoges whatsoe'er it calU 
B' another name, and mokes it true or fiibe ; 
Turns truth to falsehood, falsehood into truth. 
By virtue of tlie Babylonian's tooth." 

MlSfJELLAXEODS THOUGBTa. 

The inventor of the watch did not in reality invent it ; he oul^ 
looked on, while the blind causes, the only true artists, were un- 
folding themselves. So must it have been too with my friend 
AUston, when he sketched his picture of the dead man revived by 
the bones of the prophet Elijah. So must it have been with 
Mr. Southey and Lord Byron, when the one fancied himself com- 
posing his Roderick, and the other his Childe Harold. The same 
must hold good of all systems of philosophy ; of all arts, govern- 
ments, wars by sea and by land ; in shoi-t, of all things that ever 
have been or that ever will be produced. For according to this 
system it is not the affections and passions that are at work, in as 
far as they are sensations or thoughts. We only fancy that we 
act from rational resolves, or prudent motives, or from impulses 
of anger, love, or generosity. In all these cases the real agent is 
a something-nothing-everything, which does all of which we know, 
and knows nothing of all that itself does. 

The existence of an infinite spirit, of an intelligent and holy 
will, must on this system be mere articulated motions of the air. 
For as the function of the human tmderstanding is no other than 
merely (to appear to itself) to combine and to apply the pheno- 
mena of the association ; and as these derive all their reality • 
from the primary sensations ; and the sensations again all their 
reality from the impressions ah extra ; a God not visMe, audible, or 
tangible, can exist only in the sounds and letters that foi*m His 
name and attributes. If in ourselves there be no such faculties 
^ those of the will, and the scientific reason, we must either have 
an innate idea of them, which would overthrow the whole system, 
or we can have no idea at alL The process by which Hume 
degraded the notion of cause and effect into a blind product of 
delusion and habit, into the mere sensation of proceeding life 
(nisus vitalis) associated with the images of the memory; this 
same process must be repeated to the equal degi*adation of every 
fundamental idea in ethics or theology. 

Far, very far am I from burthening with the odium of tnese 
consequences the moral characters of those who first formed, or 
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have since adopted the system! It is most noticeable of the 
excellent and pious Hartley, that in the proofs of the existence 
and attributes of Grod, with which his second volume commences, 
he makes no reference to the principles or results of the fti'st. 
Nay, he assumes, as his f otmdations, ideas which, if we embrace 
the doctrines of his first volume, can exist nowhere but in the 
vibrations of the ethereal medium common to the nerves and to 
the atmosphere. Indeed the whole of the second volume is, with 
the fewest possible exceptions, independent of his peculiar system. 
So true is it, that the faith, which saves and sanctifies, is a col- 
lective energy, a total act of the whole moral being ; that its living 
seTisorium is in the heart ; and that no errors of the understand- 
ing can be morally arraigned unless they have proceeded from 
the heart. But whether they be such, no man can be certain in 
the case of another, scarcely perhaps even in his own. Hence it 
follows by inevitable consequence, that man may perchance deter- 
mine what is a heresy ; but God only can know who is a heretic. 
It does not, however, by any means follow, that opinions funda- 
mentally false ai*e harmless. A hundred causes may co-exist to 
form one complex antidote. Yet the sting of the adder remains 
venomous, though there are many who have taken up the evil 
thing, and it hurted them not ! Some, indeed, there seem to have 
been, in an unfortunate neighbour-nation at least, who have 
embraced this system with a full view of all its moral and religious 
consequences; some 



who deem Ihemselves most free, 



When they within this gross and visible sphere 
Chain down the winged thought, scoffing assent, 
Proud in their meanness ; and themselves they cheat 
With noisy emptiness of learned phrase, 
Their subtle fluids, impacts, essences. 
Self-working tools, uncaused effects, and all 
Those blind omniscients, those Almighty slaves, 
Untenanting Creation of its God !" 

CoLEBiDGE. Desiikt OF Nations. 

Such men need discipline, not argument; they must be made 
better men before they can become wiser. 

The attention will be more pi*ofitably employed in attempting 
to discover and expose the paralogisms, by the magic of which 
such a faith could find admission into minds framed for a nobler 
creed. These, it appears to me, may be all reduced to one sophism 
as their common genus ; the mistaking the conditions of a thing 
for its causes and essence ; Mid the process by wiich we arrive at 
the knowledge of a faculty, for the faculty itself. The air I breathe 
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is tlie condition of my life, not its cause. We could never have loam t 
that we had eyes but by the process of seeing ; yet having seen we 
know that the eyes must have pre-existed in order to render the 
process of sight possible. Let us cross-examine Hartley's scheme 
under the guidance of this distinction ; and we shall discover, that 
contemporaneity (Leibnitz/s Lex Continui) is the limit and con- 
dition of the laws of mind, itself being rather a law of matter, at 
least of phenomena considered as material. At the utmost, it is 
to thought the same as the law of gravitation is to locomotion. 
In eveiy voluntary movement we first counteract gravitation, in 
order to avail ourselves of it. It must exist, that there may be a 
something to be counteracted, and which, by its reaction, aids the 
force that is exerted to resist it. Let us consider what we do 
when we leap. Wo first resist the gravitating power by an act 
purely voluntary, and then by another act, voluntary in part, we 
yield to it in order to light on the spot which we had previously 
proposed to ourselves. Now let a man watch his mind while he 
is composing ; or, to take a still more common case, while he is 
ti-ying to recollect a name; and he will find the process com- 
pletely analogous. Most of my readers will have observed a small 
water-insect on the surface of rivulets, which throws a cinque- 
spotted shadow fringed with prismatic colours on the sunny 
bottom of the brook ; and vdll have noticed how the little animal 
wins its way up against the stream, by alternate pulses of active 
and passive motion, now resisting the current, and now yielding 
to it in order to gather strength and a momentary yt4Z<?ntm for a 
further propulsion. This is no unapt emblem of the mind's self - 
experience in the act of thinking. There are evidently two 
powers at work which relatively to each other are active and pas- 
sive; and this is not possible without an intermediate faculty, 
which is at once both active and passive. (In philosophical 
language, we must denominate this intermediate faculty in all its 
degrees and determinations, the Imagination. But in common 
language, and especially on the subject of poetry, we appropriate 
tlie name to a superior degree of the faculty, joined to a superior 
voluntary control over it.) 

Contemporaneity then, being the common condition of aU the 
iaws of association, and a component element in all the mateina 
stLbjecta, the parts of which are to be associated, must needs be 
co-present vdth all. Nothing, therefore, can be more easy than 
to pass oif on an incautious mind this constant companion of 
each, for the essential substance of all. But if we appeal to our 
own consciousness, we shall find that even time itsdf , as the cause 
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of a pai-ticular act of association, is distinct from contemporaneity, 
as the condition of all association. Seeing a mackerel it may 
happen that I immediately think of goosebemes, because I at 
the same time ate mackerel with gooseberries as the sauce. The 
first syllable of the latter word being that which had co-existed 
with the image of tho bird so called, I may then think of a goose. 
In the next moment the image of a swan may arise before me, 
though I had never seen the two birds together. In the two 
former instances, I am conscious that their co-existence in time 
was the circumstance that enabled me to recollect them; and 
equally conscious am I, that the latter was recalled to me by the 
joint operation of likeness and contrast. So it is with cause and 
effect ; so too with order. So am I able to distinguish whether it 
was proximity in time, or continuity in space, that occasioned me 
to recall B. on the mention of A. They cannot be indeed sepa- 
rated from contemporaneity ; for that would be to separate them 
from the mind itself. The act of consciousness is indeed identical 
with time considered in its essence. (I mean time per se, as 
contra-distinguished from our notion of time ; for this is always 
blended with the idea of space, which as the contrary of time, is 
therefore its measure.) Nevertheless the accident of seeing two 
objects at the same moment, acts as a distinguishable cause from 
that of having seen them in the same place : and the true practical 
general law of association is this ; that whatever makes certain 
parts of a total impression more vivid or distinct than the rest, 
will determine the mind to recall these in preference to others 
equally linked together by the common condition of contem- 
poraneity, or (what I deem a more appropriate and philosophical 
term) of continuity. But the will itself by confining and intensi- 
fying* the attention may arbitrarily give vividness or distinctness 
to any object whatsoever ; and from hence we may deduce the 
uselessness, if not the absurdity, of certain recent schemes which 
promise an artificial memory, but which in reality can only pro- 
duce a confusion and' deba&oment of the fancy. Sound logic, as 
the habitual subordination of the individual to the species, and of 
the species to the genus ; philosophical knowledge of facts under 
the relation of cause and effect ; a cheerful and communicative 

* I am aware that this word occurs neither scntcnco and destroy that harmony of the 

in Johnson's Dictionary nor in any classical position of tho words with the logical position 

writer. But the word, " to intend," which of the thoughts, which Is a beauty in all com- 

iS'ewton and others before him em pipy in this position, and more especiaUj desirable in a 

sense, is now so completely appropriated to close philosophical investigation. 1 have 

another meaning, that I ccmld not use it with- therefore hazarded the word, inlensi/y; 

out ambiguity : while to paraphrase the sense, though, I confess, It sounds uncouth tQ vaf 

M by render imterue, would often brei^k op the own ear. 
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temper tliat dLspowa us to notice the similarities and contrnBta of 
things, that we may be able to illustrate the one bj the other ; a 
quiet conscience ; a condition free from anxieties : soimd health, 
and above aU (as fai* as relates to passive remembrance) a healthy 
digestion ; these are the best, these are the only Aits of Memory. 



CHAPTER Ylll. 

The system of Dualism introduced by Des Cartes— Refined Gr^i by Spinoza and afterwardi 
by Leibnitz into the doctrine of Harmonia pneetabiUta—Hylozoism—MaterialUm— Nei- 
ther of these ^vtems, on any possible theory of association, supplies or supersedes a theory 
of perception, or explains the formation of the associabLe. 

I'^O the best of my knowledge Des Cartes was the first philosopher 
- who introduced the absolute and essential heterogeneity of the 
soul as intelligence, and the body as matter. The assumption and 
the form of speaking have remained, though the denial of all other 
properties to matter but that of extension, on which denial the 
whole system of dualism is grounded, has been long exploded. 
For since impenetrability is intelligible only as a mode of resist- 
ance, its admission places the essence of matter in an act or power 
which it possesses in common with spirit, and body and spirit are 
therefore no longer absolutely heterogeneous, but may, without any 
absurdity, be supposed to be difiEerent modes, or degrees in perfec- 
tion, of a common substratum. To this possibility, however, it was 
not the fashion to advert. The soul was a thinking substance, and 
the body a space-filling substance. Yet the apparent action of each 
on the other pressed heavy on the philosopher on the one hand, and 
no less heavily on the other hand pressed the evident truth that the 
law of causality holds only between homogeneous things, i.e., things 
having some common property, and cannot extend from one world 
into another, its opposite. A close analysis evinced it to be no less 
ibsurd than the question whether a man's affection for his wife lay 
north-east or south-west of the love he bore towards his child r 
Leibnitz's doctrine of a pre-established harmony, which he cer- 
tainly borrowed from Spinoza, who had himself taken the hint 
from Des Cartes' animal machines, was, in its common interpreta- 
tion, too strange to survive the inventor, too repugnant to our 
common sense (which is not indeed entitled to a judicial voice in 
the courts of scientific philosophy, but whose whispers still exert 
a strong secret influence). Even Wolf, the admirer and illustrious 
systematizer of the Leibnitzian doctrine, contents himself with do* 
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fending the possibility of the idea, but does not adopt it as a part 
of tlie edifice. 

The hypothesis of Hylozoism, on the other side, is the death of 
all rational physiology, and indeed of all physical science ; for 
that requires a limitation of terms, and cannot consist with the 
arbitrary power of multiplying attributes by occult qualities. Be- 
sides, it answers no purpose ; unless, indeed, a difficulty can be 
solved by multiplying it, or that we can acquire a clearer notion of 
oui* soul by being told that we have a million souls, and that every 
atom of our bodies has a soul of its own. Far more prudent is it to 
admit the difficulty once for all, and then let it lie at rest. There 
is a sediment indeed at the bottom of the vessel, but all the water 
above it is clear and transparent. The Hylozoist only shakes it 
up, and renders the whole turbid. 

But it is not either the nature of man or the duty of the philo- 
sopher to despair concerning any important problem, until, as in 
the squaring of the circle, the impossibility of a solution has been 
demonstrated. How the esse assumed as originally distinct from 
the scire, can ever unite itself with it ; how being can transform 
itself into a knowing, becomes conceivable on one only condition ; 
namely, if it can be shown that the vis representativa, or the Sen- 
tient, is itself a species of being, i.e., either as a property or attri- 
bute, or as an hypostasis or self- subsistence. The fonner is indeed 
the assumption of materialism ; a system which could not but be 
patronized by the philosopher, if only it actually performed what 
it promises. But how any aflfection from without can motamor- 
phose itself into perception or will, the materialist has hithei*to 
left not only as incomprehensible as he found it, but has aggra- 
vated it into a comprehensible absurdity. For, grant that an 
object from without con id act upon the conscious self as on a 
consubstantial object ; yet such an affection could only engender 
Romething homogeneous with itself. Motion could only pro- 
pagate motion. Matter has no inward. We remove one surface, 
but to meet with another. We can but divide a particle into par- 
ticles ; and each atom comprehends in itself the properties of the 
material univeise. Let any reflecting mind make the experiment 
of explaining to itself the evidence of our sensuous intuitions, from 
the hypothesis that in any given perception there is a something 
which has been communicated to it by an impact or an impression 
nb extra. In the first place, by the impact on the percipient or ens 
representans, not the object itself, but only its action or effect, will 
pass into the same. Not the iron tongue, but its vibrations, pass 
into the metal of the bell. Now, in our immediate perception, it 
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is not the mere power or act of the object, but the object itseif« 
which is immediately present. We might indeed attempt to ex- 
plain this result by a chain of deductions and conclusions ; but 
that, first, the very faculty of deducing and concluding would 
equally demand an explanation; and, secondly, that there exists 
in fact no such intermediation by logical notions, such as those of 
cause and effect. It is the object itself, not the product of a 
syllogism, which is present to our consciousness. Or would we 
explain this supervention of the object to the sensation, by a pro- 
ductive faculty set in motion by an impulse ; still the transition 
into the percipient of the object itself, from which the impulse 
proceeded, assumes a power that can permeate and wholly possess 
the soul : 

" And like a God by spiritnal art, 
Be all ill all, and all in every part." 

CowLEr. 

And how came the percipient here ? And what is become of the 
wonder-promising Matter, that was to perform all these marvels 
by force of mere figure, weight, and motion ? The most consistent 
proceeding of the dogmatic materialist is to fall back into the 
common rank of sotd-and-bod/yists ; to affect the mysterious, and 
declare the whole process a revelation given and not to be under- 
stood, which it would be profane to examine too closely. Datur 
non inteUigitur, But a revelation unconfirmed by miracles, and a 
faith not commanded by the conscience, a philosopher may venture 
to pass by, without suspecting himself of any in*eligious tendency. 

Thus as materialism has been generally taught, it is utterly un- 
intelligible, and owes all its proselytes to the propensity so com- 
mon among men, to mistake distinct images for clear conceptions, 
and vice versa, to reject as inconceivable whatever from its own 
nature is unimaginable. But as soon as it becomes intelligible, it 
ceases to be materialism. In order to explain thinhing, as a ma- 
terial phenomenon, it is necessary to refine matter into a mere 
modification of intelligence, with the twofold function of appear' 
ing and pei'ceiving. Even so did Priestley in his controversy with 
Price. He stripped matter of all its material properties, substi- 
tuted spiritual powers, and when we expected to find a body, be- 
hold, we had nothing but its ghost ! the apparition of a defunct 
substance ! 

I shall not dilate further on this subject, because it will (if God 
grant health and permission) be treated of at large and systemati- 
cally in a work wliich I have many years been preparing, on the 
Productive Logos human and divijie, mth, and as an introductioc 
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t4>, a full commentary on the Gospel of St. John. To make mysell 
mtelligible, as far as my present subject requires, it will be saffi« 
cient briefly to observe : 1. That all association demands and pre- 
supposes the existence of the thoughts and images to be associated. 
2. The hypothesis of an external world exactly correspondent to 
those images or modifications of our own being, which alone (ac- 
cording to this system) we actually behold, is as thorough idealism 
as Berkeley's, inasmuch as it equally (perhaps in a more perfect 
degree) removes all reality and immediateness of perception, and 
places us in a dream-world of phantoms and spectres, the inexpli- 
cable swarm and equivocal generation of motions in our own 
brains. 3. That this hypothesis neither involves the explanation, 
nor precludes the necessity, of a mechanism and co-adequate forces 
in the percipient, which at the more than magic touch of the impulse 
from without is to create anew for itself the correspondent object. 
The formation of a copy is not solved by the mere pre-existence 
of an original ; the copyist of Raffael's Transfiguration must re- 
peat more or less perfectly the process of BaffaeL It would bo 
easy to explain a thought from the image on the retina, and that 
from the geometry of light, if this very light did not present the 
very same difficulty. We might as rationally chant the Brahmin 
creed of the tortoise that supported the bear, that supported the 
elephant, that supported the world, to the tune of " This is the 
house that Jack built." The sie Deo placitwm est we all admit as 
the sufficient cause, and the divine goodness as the sufficient 
reason ; but an answer to the whence P and why P is no answer to 
the how P which alone is the physiologist's concern. It is a mere 
sophisma pigirwm, and (as Bacon hath said) the arrogance of pu- 
sillanimity, which lifts up the idol of a mortal's fancy, and com- 
mands us to fall down and worship it as a work of divine wisdom, 
an ancUe or palladiwm fallen from heaven. By the very same 
argument the supporters of the Ptolemaic system might have re- 
buffed the I^ewtonian, and pointing to the sky with self-com^ 
placent grin,* have appealed to common sense, whether the sun 
did not move and the earth stand stilL 

« •* AnI Qvsoostlw VMVioMi Cerkakgr with a grin." Fopi. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

If p-jilosophy poflsible as a sdeDce, and what are its conditions ?— Oiordano Bnino— Literary 
aristocracy, or the existence of a tacit compact aaoog the learned as a privileged order 
— ^The author's obligations to the Mystics ;— to Immannel Kant— The difference between 
the letter and the spirit of Kant's writings, and a vindication of prudence in the teaching 
of philosophy— Fichte's attempt to complete the critical system— Its poitlal success 
and ultimate fieiilure— Obligations to fWielltng ; and among Knglish writers to Saumarez^ 

AFTER I had successively studied in the schools of Locke, 
Berkeley, Leibnitz, and Hartley, and could find in neither 
of them an abiding place for my reason, I began to ask myself, Is 
a system of philosophy, as different from mere histoiy and historic 
classification possible ? If possible, what are its necessary con- 
ditions P I was for a while disposed to answer the first question 
in the negative, and to admit that the sole practicable elnploy- 
ment for the human mind was to observe, to collect, and to 
classify. But I soon felt that human nature itself fought up 
against this wilful resignation of intellect ; and as soon did I find, 
that the scheme taken with all its consequences and cleared of all 
inconsistencies was not less impracticable, than contra-natural. 
Assume in its full extent the position, nihil in intelledu quod non 
'privs in s&nsu, without Leibnitz's qualifying proeter ipswm irvbel- 
Uctwm, and in the same sense, in which it was understood by 
Hartley and Oondillac: and what Hume had demonstratively 
deduced from this concession concerning cause and effect, will 
apply with equal and crushing force to all the other eleven 
categorical forms,* and the logical functions corresponding to 
them. How can we make bricks without straw ? Or build with- 
out cement ? We learn all things indeed by occasion of expe- 
rience; but the very facts so learnt force us inward on the 
antecedents, that must be pre-suppoged in order to render ex- 
perience itself possible. The first book of Locke's Essays (if the 
supposed error, which it labours to subvert, be not a mere thing 
of straw, an absurdity which no man ever did, or indeed ever 
could believe) is formed on a 26<f>i(rfia iTepo^rjTrja-ecDSy and involves 
the old mistake of cum hoc : ergo, propter hoc. 

The term, Philosophy, defines itseK as an affectionate seeking 
after the truth; but Truth is the correlative of Being. Thia 
agiiin is no way conceivable, but by assuming as a postulate, that 
both are ah initio, identical and co-inherent; that intelligence and 

* Videlicet ; quantity, quality, relation, and 106. See too the Judicious remarks in LodM 
mode, each consisting of three subdivisions, and Uume. 
Vide Eritik der reinen v*i'nu'nJl $> dft. and 
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being are reciprocally each other's substrate. I presomed that 
this was a possible conception {i.e, that it inyolved no logical 
iiiconsonance) from the length of time during which the scholastic 
definition of the Supreme Being, as CLctits ptmssirrms sine vMdpoten' 
tUilitate, was received in the schools of Theology, both by tho 
Pontifician and the Reformed divines. The early study of Plato 
and Plotinus, with the commentaries and the Theologia Platonica 
of the illustrious Florentine; of Proclus and Gemistiiis Pletho; 
and at a later period of the " De Irwmenso et Inmmierabili" and 
tho "De la causa, principio et uno," of the philosopher of Nola, 
who could boast of a Sir Philip Sidney, and Pulke Greville among 
his patrons, and whom the idolaters of Home burnt as an atheist 
in the year 1660 ; had all contributed to prepare my mind for the 
reception and welcoming of the Cogito quia sum, et mmi quia 
Cogito; a philosophy of seeming hardihood, but certainly the 
most ancient, and therefore presumptively the most natural. 

Why need I be afraid ? Say rather how dare I be ashamed of 
the Teutonic theosophist, Jacob BehmenP Many, indeed, and 
gross were his delusions ; and such as furnish frequent and ample 
occasion for the triumph of the learned over the poor ignorant 
shoemaker, who had dared think for himself. But while we 
remember that these delusions were such as might be anticipated 
from his utter want of all intellectual discipline, and from his 
ignorance of rational psychology, let it not be forgotten that the 
latter defect he had in common with the most learned theologians 
of his age. Neither with books nor with book-learned men was 
he conversant. A meek and shy quietist, his intellectual powers 
were never stimulated into feverous energy by crowds of prose- 
lytes, or by the ambition of proselyting. Jacob Behmen was an 
enthusiast in the strictest sense, as not merely distinguished, but 
as contra-distinguished, from a fanatic. While I in part translate 
the following observations from a contemporary wiiter of the 
Continent, let me be permitted to premise, that I might have 
transcribed the substance from memoranda of my own, which 
were written many years before his pamphlet was given to the 
world; and that I prefer another's words to my own, partly as a 
tribute due to priority of publication; but still more from the 
pleasure of sympathy in a case where coincidence only was 
possible. . 

Whoever is acquainted with the history of philosophy during 
the two or three last centuries, cannot but admit that there 
appears to have existed a sort of secret and tacit compact among 
Vhe learned, not to pass beyond a certain limit in speculativii 
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science. The privilege of free thought, so highly extolled, has at 
no time been held valid in actual practice, except within this 
limit ; and not a single stride beyond it has ever been ventured 
without bringing obloquy on the transgressor. The few men of 
genius among the learned class, who actually did overstep this 
boundary, anxiously avoided the appearance of having so done. 
Therefore the true depth of science, and the penetration to the 
inmost centre, from which all the lines of knowledge diverge to 
their ever distant circimif erence, was abandoned to the illiterate 
and the simple, whom unstiUed yearning, and an original ebul- 
liency of spirit, had urged to the investigation of the indweUing 
and Hving ground of all things. These then, because their names 
had never been enrolled in the guilds of the learned, were perse- 
cuted by the registered livery-men as interlopers on their rights 
and privileges. All without distinction were branded as fanatics 
and phantasts ; not only those whose wild and exorbitant imagi- 
nations had actually engendered only extravagant and grotesque 
phantasms, and whose productions were, for the most part, poor 
copies and gross caricatures of genuine inspiration ; but the truly 
inspired likewise, the originals themselves! And this for no 
other reason, but because they were the unlearned, men of humble 
and obscure occupatdons. When, and from whom among the 
literati by profession, have v^e ever heard the divine doxology 
repeated, " J thank Thee Faiher I Lord of Heaven and Earth 1 
because Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto hahes" * No I the haughty priests of 
learning, not only banished from the schools and marts of science 
all who had dared draw Uving waters from the fountain, but drove 
them out of the very Temple, which meantime the buyers, and 
sellers, and money-changers were suffered to make a den of thieves. 

And yet it would not be easy to discover any substantial ground 
for this contemptuous pride in those literati, who have most dis- 
tinguished themselves by their scorn of Behmen, De Thoyras, 
George Fox, &c. ; unless it be that they could write orthogra- 
phically, make smootli periods, and had the fashions of authorship 
almost literally at their fingers' ends, while the latter, in simplicity 
of soul, made their v^ords immediate echoes of their feelings. 
Hence the frequency of those phrases among them, v^hich have 
been mistaken for pretences to immediate inspiration; as for 
instance, " It was delivered vmJbo me ,*" " I strove not to speak ;" " J 
said, I will be silent ;" *' but the word was in my heart as a burning 
fire ;" ano I couJd not forbe^vr*" Hence too tfee unwillingness to 
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f^l^ e otfencc ; hence the foresight, and the di'cad of the clamours 
which would be raised against them, so frequently avowed in the 
writings of these men, and expressed, as was natui*al, in the words 
of the on]y book with which they were familiar. "Woe is me 
that I am become a man of strife, and a man of contention ; 1 
love peace: the souls of men are dear unto me: yet because 1 
seek for light every one of them doth curse me !" O ! it requires 
deeper feeling and a stronger imagination than belong to most of 
those to whom reasoning and fluent expression have been as a trade 
learnt in boyhood, to conceive with what might, with what inward 
strivings and commotion, the conception of a new and vital truth 
takes possession of an uneducated man of genius. His meditations 
are almost inevitably employed on the eternal or the everlasting ; 
for " the world is not his friend, nor the world's law." Need we, 
then, be surprised that, under an excitement at once so strong 
and so unusual, the man's body should sympathise with the 
struggles of his mind; or that he should at times be so far 
deluded as to mistake the tumultuous sensations of his nerves, and 
the co-existing spectres of his fancy, as parts or symbols of the 
traths which were opening on him ? It has indeed been plausibly 
observed, that in order to derive any advantage, or to collect any 
intelligible meaning from the writings of these ignorant Mystics, 
the reader must bring with him a spirit and judgment superior 
to that of the writers themselves : 

*' And what he brings, what needs he elsewhere seek V* 

Pabadisb Reoatkbd. 

— ^A sophism, which I fidly agree with Warburton, is unworthy of 
Milton ; how much more so of the awful Person in whose mouth 
he has placed it ? One assertion I will venture to make, as sug- 
gested by my own experience, that there exist folios on the human 
understanding, and the nature of man, which would have a far 
juster claim to their high rank and celebrity, if in the whole huge 
volume there could be found as much fulness of heart and intellect 
as burst forth in many a simple page of George Fox, Jacob 
Behmen, and even of Behmen's commentator, the pious and fervid 
William Law. 

The feeling of gratitude, which I cherish towards these men, 
has caused me to digress further than I had foreseen or proposed ; 
but to have passed them over in an historical sketch of my literary 
life and opinions, would have seemed to me like the denial of a 
debt, the concealment of a boon. For the writings of these 
Mystics acted in no slight dcgi*oe to prevent my iiiind fi'om beiug 
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imprisoned within the outline of any single dogmatic system. 
They contributed to keep alive the heart in the head; gave me 
an indistinct, yet stirring and working presentiment, that all the 
products of the mere reflective faculty partook of death, and were 
as the rattling twigs and sprays in winter, into which a sap was 
yet to be propelled, from some root to which I had not penetrated, 
if they were to afford my soul either food or shelter. If they 
were too often a moving cloud of smoke to me by day, yet they 
wore always a pillar of fire throughout the night, during my 
wanderings through the wilderness of doubt, and enabled me to 
skirt, without crossing, the sandy deserts of utter unbelief. That 
the system is capable of being converted into an iiTeligious 
Pantheism, I well know. The Ethics of Spinoza may, or may not, 
be an instance. But at no time could I believe, that in itself and 
eaaentiaUy it is incompatible with religion, natural, or revealed : 
and now I am most thoroughly persuaded of the contrary. The 
writings of the illustrious sage of Konigsberg, the founder of the 
Critical Philosophy, more than any other work, at once invigor- 
ated and disciplined my understanding. The originality, the 
depth, and the compression of the thoughts; the novelty and 
subtlety, yet solidity and importance, of the distinctions; the 
adamantine chain of the logic; and I will venture to add (paradox 
as it will appear to those who have taken their notion of Immanuel 
Kant, from Reviewers and Frenchmen) the clearness and evidence 
of the Critique of the Pure Brcason; of the Judgment; of the 
Metaphysical Elements of Natural Philosophy, and of his Religion 
within the bounds of Pure Reason, took possession of me as with 
a giant's hand. After fifteen years familiarity with them, I still 
read these and all his other productions with undiminished de- 
light and increasing admiration. The few passages that remained 
obscure to me, after due efforts of thought, (as the chapter on 
original apperception), and the apparent contradictions which 
occur, I soon found were hints and insinuations referring to ideas, 
which Kant either did not think it prudent to avow, or which he 
considered as consistently left behind in a pui'e analysis, not of 
human nature in toto, but of the speculative intellect alone. 
Hero therefore he was constrained to commence at the point of 
reflection, or natural consciousness : while in his moral system he 
was pennitted to assume a higher ground (the autonomy of the 
wiU) as a postulate deducible from the unconditional conmiand, 
or (in the technical language of his school) the categorical im- 
perative, of the conscience. He had been in imminent danger of 
persecution diuing the reign of the late king of Prussia, that 
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ftrauge compound of lawless debauchery and priest-ridden super- 
stition : and it is probable that he had little inclination, in his 
old age, to act over again the fortunes and hair-breadth escapes 
of Wolf. The expulsion of the first among Kant's disciples, who 
attempted to complete his system, from the university of Jena, 
with the confiscation and prohibition of the obnoxious work by 
the joint efforts of the courts of Saxony and Hanover, supplied 
experimental proof that the venerable old man's caution was not 
groundless. In spite therefore of his own declarations, I could 
never believe it was possible for him to have meant no more by 
his Novmenon, or Thing in Itself, than his mere words express ; 
or that in his own conception he confined the whole plastic power 
to the forms of the intellect, leaving for the external cause, for the 
materiale of our sensations, a matter without form, which is 
doubtless inconceivable. I entertained doubts likewise, whether 
in his own mind, he even laid all the stress, which he appears to 
do, on the moral postulates. 

An idea, in the highest sense of that word, cannot be conveyed 
but by a symbol; and, except in geometry, all symbols of neces- 
sity involve an apparent contradiction. <>oi>vri<r€ 2vv€T0L<riv : and for 
those who could not pierce through this symbolic husk, his writings 
were not intended. Questions which cannot be fully answered 
without exposing the respondent to personal danger, are not en- 
titled to a fair answer; and yet to say this openly would in many 
cases furnish the very advantage which the adversary is insidi- 
ously seeking after. Veracity does not consist in saying, but in 
the intention of communicating truth; and the philosopher who 
cannot utter the whole truth without conveying falsehood, and at 
the same time, perhaps, exciting the most malignant passions, is 
constrained to express himself either mythically or equivocally. 
When Kant therefore was importuned to settle the disputes of 
his commentators himself, by declaring what he meant, how could 
ho decline the honours of martyrdom with less offence, than by 
simply replying, " I meant what I said, and at the age of near 
fourscore, I have something else, and more important to do, than 
to write a commentary on my own works." 

Fichte's Wissenschaflslehre, or Lore of Ultimate Science, was to 
add the key-stone of the arch : and by commencing with an act, 
instead of a thing or substance, Eichte assuredly gave the fir§t 
mortal blow to Spinozism, as taught by Spinoza himself; and 
supplied the idea of a system truly metaphysical, and of a metor' 
physique truly systematic : (i. e. having its spring and principle 
within itself.) But this fundamental idea he overbuilt with a 
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heavy mass of mere notions, and psycliological acts of arbitrary 
\*eflection. Thus his theory degenerated into a crude egoismus,* 
a boastful and hyperstoio hostility to Nature, as lifeless, godless, 
and altogether unholy : while his religion consisted in the assump- 
tion of a mere ordo orddnana, which we were permitted exoterice to 
call God ; and his ethics in an ascetic, and almost monkish, mortifi- 
cation of the natural passions and desires. 

In ScheUing's Natv/r-Philosophie, and the System des trcmscen^ 
dentalen Idealisnvus, I first found a genial coincidence with much 
that I had toiled out for myself, and a powerful assistance in 
what I had yet to do. 

T hare introduced this statement as appropriate to the narrative 
nature of this sketch ; yet rather in reference to the work which 
1 hive announced in a preceding page, than to my present sub- 
ject. It would be but a mere act of justice to myself, were I to 
warn my future readers, that an identity of thought, or even 
similarity of phrase will not be at all times a certain proof that 
the passage has been borrowed from ScheUing, or that the con- 
ceptions were originally learnt from him. In this instance, as 
in the dramatic lectures of Schlegel to which I have before 
alluded, from the same motive of self-defence against the charge 
of pla^arism, many of the most striking resemblances, indeed all 
the main and fundamental ideas, were born and matured in my 
mind before I had ever seen a single page of the German Philo- 
sopher; and I might indeed affirm with truth, before the more 
important works of ScheUing had been written, or at least made 

* The following borlesqne on the Fichiean .AU I itself I ! 

Egoismus may» perhaps, be amnsing to the (Fools I a truce with this starting I) 

few who have stncUed the qrstem, and to All my 1 ! all my 1 1 

those who are nnaoqualnted with it, may oon- He's a heretic dog who but adds Betty 

vey as tolerable a likeness of Fichte's idealism Martin I 

as can be expected fi?om an avowed carica- Thus cried the God with high imperial tone 

tore. In robe of stififest state, that soofiTd at 

nAN,adithyrambic0de.l^uRMOPPVoN ^^^^^"^^^^^ *"* plural-sfagulax 

KLUB«.icK.^mmnarian, and Sabredor in jje^^ spake on I Behold in I alone 
oymnasio. •••• ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ 

£u I Dei vices gerens, ipse IHvus, Or if in ye, yet as I doth depute ye, 

(Speak Eoglish, Frioid !) the God Imperch In ! J, you, the vocative of duty t 

tivus, I of the world' s whole Lexicon the root I 

Here on this market-cross aloud I ay : Of the whole universe of touch, sound, sight 

1, 1, 1 1 I itself I ? The genitive and ablative to boot : 

The form and the substance, the whal and The accusative of wrong, the nom'natltc 

the why, of right, 

TLa when and the where^ and the low and And in all cases the case absolute I 

the high. Self-construed, I all other moods decUne : 

The inside and outside the earth and the Imprative, from nothing we derive us ; 

sky. Yet as a super-postulate of mine, 

I, yon, and he, and he, you and 1, Unconstrued antecedence I assign 

All souls and ail bodies are I itself 1 1 ToX, Y,2;t]ieGodlnfliiitivusl 
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public. Noi IS thia cuiiijiienco at all to be wondeted at. vVe 
had studied in the same scbool; been disciplined by the same 
preparatory philosophy, namely, the writings of Kant; we had 
bo/ih equal obligations to the polar logic and dynamic philosophy 
of Giordano Bfuno ; and Schelling has lately, and, as of recent 
acquisition, avowed that same affectionate reverence for the 
labours of Behmen, and other mystics, which I had formed at u 
much earlier period. The coincidence of Schelling's system with 
certain general ideas of Behmen, he declares to have been mere 
coincidence; while my obligations have been more direct. He 
needs give to Behmen only feelings of sympathy; while I owe 
him a debt of gratitude. God forbid ! that I should be suspected 
of a wish to enter into a rivalry with Schelling for the honours so 
unequivocally his right, not only as a great and original geniuS; 
but as the founder of the Philosophy of Natui'e, and as the most 
successful improver of the Dynamic* System which, begun by 
Bruno, was re-introduced (in a more philosophical form, and 
freed from all its impurities and visionary accompaniments) by 
Eant; in whom it was the native and necessary growth of his 
own system. Kant's followers, however, on whom (for the greater 
part) their master's cloak had fallen without, or with a very 
scanty portion of, his spirit, had adopted his dynamic ideas, only 
as a more refined species of mechanics. With exception of one 

* It would be an act of high and almost and the copionsness of Induction, with which 
criminal injustice to pass over in silence the he has assailed, and (in my opinion) sub- 
name of Mr. Richard Saumarez, a gentleman verted the tyranny of the mechanic system in 
equally well known as a medical man and as physiology ; established not only the existence 
a pUlajithropist, but who demands notice on of final causes, but their necessity and efBci- 
the present occasion as the author of** a new ency in every system that merits the name 
System of Physiology " in two volumes of philosophical ; and substituting life and 
octavo, published 1797 ; and in 1812 of " An progressive power, for the contradictory 
ibcamination of the natural and artificial inert force, has a right to be known and re- 
Systems of Philosophy which now prevail " membered as the first instaurator of the 
in one volume octavo, entitled, " The Princi- dynamic philosophy in England. The author's 
nies of physiological and physical Science." views, as far as concerns himself, are un« 
The latter work is not quite equal to the borrowed and completely his own, as he nci- 
formcr in style or arrangement ; and there ther possessed, nor do his writings discover, 
is a greater necessity of distinguishing the the least acquaintance with the works of 
principles of the author's philosophy from his Kant, in which the germs of the philosophy 
conjectures concerning colour, the atmos- exist; and his volumes were published 

J;>hcric matter, comets, kc which whether many years before the full development of 

U8t or erroneous are by no means necessary these germs by Schelling. Mr. Saumarez's 

consequences of that philosophy. Yet even detection of the Braunonian system was no 

in this department of this volume, which 1 light or ordinary service at the time ; and I 

refpurd as comparatively the inferior work, scarcely remember in any work on any sub- 

the reasonings by which Mr Saumarez inva- Ject a confutation so thoroughly satisfactory. 

Iklates the immanence of an infinite power in It is sufficient at this time to have stated the 

any finite substance are the offspring of no fact ; as in the preface to the work, which I 

common mind ; and the experiment on the have already announced on the Logos, 1 have 

expansibility of the air is at least plausible exhibited in detail the merits of this writer, 

and highly ingoiions. But the merit, which and genuine philosopher, who needed only 

will secure boUi to the book and to the writer have taken his foundations somewhat deeper 

ft high and honorable name with posterity, and wider to have supcnedcd a oopsiderMli 

fooslfits in the irasterljr force of wwsonlng, part of my labonra 
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or two fundamental ideas, which cannot be withheld from Fichte, 
to SchftUing we owe the completion, and the most important 
victories, of this reyolution in philosophy. To me it will be 
happiness and honour enough, should I succeed in rendering the 
system itself intelligible to my countrymen, and in the application 
of it to the most awful of subjects for the most important of pur- 
poses. Whether a work is the offspring of a man's own spirit, 
and the product of original thinking, will be discovered by tliose 
who axe its sole legitimate judges, by better tests than the mei^e 
reference to dates. For readers in general, let whatever shall be 
found in this or any future work of mine that resembles, or coin- 
cides with, the doctrines of my German predecessor, though con- 
temporary, be wholly attributed to him : provided, that the absence 
of distinct references to his books, which I could not at all times 
make with truth as designating citations or thoughts actually de- 
riied from him; and which, I trust, would, after this generaJ 
acknowledgment be superfluous ; be not charged on me as an un- 
generous concealment or intentional plagiarism. I have not 
indeed {eheul rea angusta domil) been hitherto able to procure 
more than two of his books, viz.. the 1st volume of his collected 
Tracts, and his System of Transcendental Idealism; to which, 
however, I must add a small pamphlet against Fichte, the spirit 
of whicli was to my feelings painf iiUy iBcongraoiis with the prin- 
ciples, and which (with the usual allowance afforded to an anti- 
thesis) displayed the love of wisdom rather than the wisdom of 
love. I regard truth as a divine ventriloquist : I care not from 
whose mouth the sounds are supposed to proceed, if only the 
words are audible and intelligible. " Albeit, I must confess to be 
half in doubt, whether I should bring it forth or no, it being so 
contrary to the eye of the world, and the world so potent in most 
men's hearts, that I shall endanger either not to be regarded or 
not to be understood." — ^Milton : Beason of Church Qovemment, 

And to conclude the subject of citation, with a cluster of cita- 
tions, which, as taken from books not in common use, may contri- 
bute to the reader's amusement, as a voluntary before a sermon. 
" Bold mihi quidem delidis lUeraru/m inescatoa subiio jam hommea 
adeo esse, prcoiertim qwi Christianoa ae profiterUur, et legere nisi quod 
ad delectoiUonemfacU, austineant nihU : wade et diacvplmce aeveriorea 
et philoaophia ipaa jam fere proraus etiam a doctia negligumtur. 
Quod quidem propoaitimi atuddoriMn, niai matwre eorrigituTy tarn 
maqfwm rebua incoimnodu/m dahU, quam dedvt Barba/riea oUm, 
Pertinax rea Barbariea eat,faieor : aed mmua potest iamen, quam iUa 
wMUies et persoasa pmdentia Uteraavm, qwB si radone ca/ret^ 
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iOpientice virtuMsque specie mortcdes misere drcmndttcit. Succedet 
iffUur, ut arhitror, havd ita mutto post, pro rusticcmd seculi nostri 
ruditaie captatrix ilia commimi-loquentia rohtur animi virilis omne, 
omnem vwtut&m mdscuUvm, projUgcd'wray nisi cavetwr,^** A too pro- 
phetic remark, wliicli lias been in fulfilment from the year 1680, to 
the present 1815. N.B. By perswisa prudewtia, Grynseus means 
self-complacent common sense as opposed to science and philoso- 
phic reason. 

"Est meddus ordo et velvi equestris Ingeniorum quidem sagaemm 
el relma hv/manis comimodorwrn, nan to/men in primcmi magnitudviiem 
patentiv/m, Eorwn hommwm, wt ita dicam, major a/nnona est, 
Sed/aLwm, esse, nihil temere loqui, assuescere lahori, et imagine pru» 
dentioB et modestuB tegere angustiores partes captus dv/m exerdta- 
tionem et usum, quo isti in dvUHms rebus poUent, pro natura et Tmng- 
nitudine ingenii plerique aedpiunt" — ^Basclaii Asoenis, p. 71. 

" As therefore, physicians are many times forced to leave such 
methods of curing as themselves know to be fittest, and being 
over-ruled by the sick man's impatience, are fain to try the best 
they can : in like sort, considering how the case doth stand with 
the present age, full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we 
would {if our subject permitted it) yield to the stream thereof. 
That way we would be contented to prove our thesis, which being 
the worse in itself, notwithstanding is now by reason of common 
imbecility the fitter and likelier to be brooked." — ^Hookeb. 

If this fear could be rationally entertained in the controversial 
age of Hooker, xuider the then robust discipline of the scholastic 
logic, pardonably may a writer of the present times anticipate a 
scanty audience for abstiTisest themes, and truths that can neither 
be communicated or received without effort of thought, as well 
as patience of attention. 

" Che 8'io non erro al calcoUr de' punU, 
Par ch' AHnina Stella a noi predomini, 
£1 Somaro e'l Gaatron si sian coDgiunti. 
11 tempo d'Apuleio piu non si nomioi : 
Che ae allora on sol Haom sembrava un Asino, 
Mille Asini a' mid d\ rassembran Huomini 1" 

Di Salvatob Rosa Satib. 1. 1. 10 

* SiMOK OuYNiKus. cundido lectori, prefixed to the Latin translation of Plate by MiWHiViiu 
FldQiM. Lugduni, 1561. 
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CHAPTER X. 

4 chapter of iisretflian and anecdotes, as an interlude preeedii g Uiat on (he nature ani 
genesis of the imagination or plastic power— On pedantry and pedantic expressions— Ad> 
vice to young authors respecting pablication— Yarioos anecdotes of the author's literary 
lif^i and the progress of his ophiions hi religion and politics. 

" Esenvplastic. The word is not in Jolmson, nor have I met 
with it elsewhere." Neither have I ! I constructed it myself from 
the Greek words, tls ev TrXdrreiv i.e. to shape into one ; because, 
having to convey a new sense, I thought that a new term would 
both aid the recollection of my meaning, and prevent its being 
confounded with the usual import of the word, imagination. 
" But this is pedantry !" Not necessarily so, I hope. If I am not 
mis-informed, pedantry consists in the use of words unsuitable to 
the time, place, and company. The language of the market 
would be in the schools as pedantic, though it might not be re- 
probated by that name, as the language of the schools in the 
market, ^e mere man of the world, who insists that no other 
terms but such as occur in common conversation should be em- 
ployed in a scientific disquisition, and with no greater precision, 
is as truly a pedant as the man of letters, who either over-rating 
the acquirements of his auditors, or misled by his own familiarity 
with technical or scholastic terms, converses at the wine-table 
with his mind fixed on his museum or laboratory ; even though 
the latter pedant instead of desiring his wife to make the tea, 
should bid her add to the quant, svff, of thea Sinerms the oxyd of 
hydrogen saturated with caloric. To use the colloquial (and in 
tmth somewhat vulgar) metaphor, if the pedant of the cloister, 
and the pedant of the lobby, both smell equally of the shop, yet 
the odour from the Russian binding of good old authentic-look- 
ing folios and quartos is less annoying than the steams from the 
tavern or bagnio. Nay, though the pedantry of the scholar 
should betray a little ostentation, yet a well-conditioned mind 
would more easily, methinks, tolerate the fox brush of learned 
vanity, than the sans culoUerie of a contemptuous ignorance, that 
assumes: a merit from mutilation in the self -consoling sneer at 
the pompons incumbrance of tails. 

The first lesson of philosophic discipline is to wean the student's 
attention from the degrees of things, which alone form the voca- 
bulary of common life, and to direct it to the kind abstracted 
from degree. Thus the chemical student is taught not to bo 
startled at disquisitions on the heat in ice, or on latent and fixiblc 
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light. In sudi discourse the instractor has no other alternative 
than either to use old words with new meanings (the plan adopted 
bj Dai'win in his Zoonomia;) or to introduce new tenns, after the 
example of LinnsBus, and the framers of the present chemical 
nomenclature. The latter mode is evidently preferable, were it 
only that the former demands a twofold exertion of thought in 
one and the same act. For the reader (or hearer) is required not 
only to learn aaid bear in mind the new definition ; but to un- 
learn, and keep out of his view, the old and habitual meaning ; a 
far more difficult and perplexing task, and for which the mere 
semblance of eschewing pedantry seems to me an inadequate com- 
pensation. Where indeed, it is in our power to recall an appro- 
propriate term that had without sufficient reason become obsolete, 
it is doubtless a less evil to restore than to coin anew. Thus to 
express in one word all that appertains to the perception consi- 
dered as passive, and merely recipient, I have adopted from our 
elder classics the word senstLous ; because sensual is not at present 
used, except in a bad sense, or at least as a moral distinction, 
while sensitive and sensible would each convey a different meaning. 
Thus too I have followed Hooker, Sanderson, Milton, &c. in 
designating the immediateness of any act or object of knowlege 
by the word intuition, used sometimes subjectively, sometimes 
objectively, even as we use the word thought ; now as the thought, 
or act of thinking, and now as a thought, or the object of our 
reflection ; and we do this without confusion or obscurity. The 
very words, objective and stibjective, of such constant recurrence in 
the schools of yore, I have ventured to re-introduce, because I 
could not so briefly or conveniently, by any more familiar terms, 
distinguish the perdpere from the percipi. Lastly, I have cau- 
tiously discriminated the terms, the reason, and the understand- 
ing, encouraged and confirmed by the authority of our genuine 
divines, and philosophers, before the Revolution. 



" both life, and sense, 



Fancy, and understanding: whence the soul 
Keason recdves, and reason is her being, 
Discursive or Intaitive. Discourse* 
Is oftest yooi's, the latter most is oar's. 
Differing bat in degree, in kind the same." 

Pabadise Lost, Book V. 



• But for Bondrj notes on Shakespeare. &c the mind, the processes of generalisation and 

which have fidlen in my way, I shoold haye sabsumption, of dedoction and conclusion. 

deemed it onnecessary to observe, that dis- Thus Philosophy has hitherto been discur- 

ooorse here, or elsewhere, does not mean what sive : while Geometry is always anc wseo' 

we now caU discoorshifs ; but the disc^r^oo of tjaUy faitqitiyt. 



~^7 
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I say, that I wan eonfiinned by authority so venerable : for I hvA 
preyiouB and higher motives in my own conviction of the import- 
ance, nay, of the necessity of the distinction, as both an indispen* 
sable condition and a vital part of all sound speculation in 
metaphysics, ethical or theologicaL To establish this distinction 
was one main object of The Friend ; if even in a biography of my 
own literary life I can with propriety refer to a work which was 
printed rather than published, or so published that it had been 
well for the unfortunate author if it had remained in manuscript ! 
I hare even at this time bitter cause for remembering that, which 
a number of my subscribers have but a trifling motive for forget- 
ting. This effusion might have been spared ; but I would feign 
flatter myself that the reader will be less austere than an oriental 
professor of the bastinado, who, during an attempt to extort per 
argumentum hacuHnum a full confession from a culprit, inter- 
rupted his outcry of pain by reminding him, that it was " a mere 
digression !" " All this noise, Sir ! is nothing to the point, and no 
sort of answer to my questions !" " Ah ! but " (replied the suf- 
ferer) " it is the most pertinent reply in nature to your blows." 

An imprudent man of common goodness of heart, cannot but 
wish to turn even his imprudences to the benefit of others, as far 
as this is possible. If therefore any one of the readers of this 
semi-narrative should be preparing or intending a periodical 
work, I warn him, in the first place, against trusting in the 
number of names on his subscription list. For he cannot be 
certain that the names were put down by sufficient authority ; or 
should that be ascertained, it still remains to be known whether 
they were not extorted by some over zealous friend's importunity; 
whether the subscriber had not yielded his name merely from 
want of courage to answer, no ! and with the intention of drop- 
ping the work as soon as possible. One gentleman procured me 
nearly a hundred names for The Friend, and not only took 
frequent opportunity to remind me of his success in his canvass, 
but laboured to impress my mind with the sense of the obligation, 
I was under to the subscribers ; for (as he very pertinently admo- 
nished me) " fifty-two shillings a year was a large sum to be 
bestowed on one individual, where there were so many objects of 
charity with strong claims to the assistance of the benevolent." 
Of these hundred patrons ninety threw up the publication before 
the fourth number, without any notice ; though it was well known 
to them, that in consequence of the distance, and the slownesB 
and irregularity of the conveyance, I was compelled to lay in a 
stock of stamped paper for at leaQt eight weeks beforehand ,* each 
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liieei of which stood me in five-pence previous k> its arrival at mj 
printer's ; though the subscription money was not to be receiv^ 
tDl the twenty-first week after the commencement of the work ; 
and lastly, though it was in nine cases out of ten impracticable 
for me to receive the money for two or three numbera without 
paying an equal sum for the postage. 

In confirmation of my first caveat, I will select one fact among 
many. On my list of subscribers, among a considerable numbei 
of names equally flattering, was that of an Earl of Cork, with his 
address. He might as well have been an Earl of Bottle for aught 
I knew of him, who had been content to reverence the peerage in 
abstractor rather than in eoncretis. Of course The Friend was 
regularly sent as far, if I remember right, as the eighteenth 
nimiber: i.e,, till a fortnight before the subscription was to be 
paid. And lo ! just at this time I received a letter from his lord* 
ship, reproving me in language far more lordly than courteon. 
for my impudence in directing my pamphlets to him, who knew 
nothing of me or my work ! Seventeen or eighteen numbers of 
which, however, his lordship was pleased to retain, probably for 
the cidinary or the post-culinary conveniences of his servants. 

Secondly, I warn all others from the attempt to deviate from 
the ordinary mode of publishing a work by the trade. I thought, 
indeed, that to the purchaser it was indifiPerent whether thirty 
per cent, of the purchase-money went to the booksellers or to the 
government; and that the convenience of receiving the work by 
the post at his own door would give the preference to the latter. 
It is hard, I own, to have been labouring for years in collecting 
and arranging the materials ; to have spent every shilling that 
cotdd be spared after the necessaries of life had been furnished, 
in buying books, or in joumies for the purpose of consulting them, 
or of acquiring facts at the fountain head ; then to buy the paper, 
pay for the printing, &c., all at least fifteen per cent, beyond what 
the trade would have paid; and then after all to give thirty per 
cent., not of the net profits, but of the gross results of the sale, to 
a man who has merely to give the books shelf or warehouse room, 
and permit his apprentice to hand them over the counter to those 
who may ask for them ; and this too copy by copy, although if 
the work be on any philosophical or scientific subject, it may be 
years before the edition is sold ofiP*. All this, I confess, must 
seem a hardship, and one, to which the products of industry in 
no other mode of exertion are subject. Yet even this is better, 
far better, than to attempt in any way to unite the functions of 
author and publisher. But the most prudent mode is to sell the 
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copyright, at least of one or more editions, for tlie most that th« 
trade will offer. By few only can a large remuneration be 
expected; bnt fifty pounds and ease of mind are of more real 
advantage to a literary man, than the chance of five hundred with 
the certainty of insult and degrading anxieties. I shall have 
been grievously misunderstood if this statement should be inter- 
preted as written with the desire of detracting from the character 
of booksellers or publishers. The individuals did not make the 
laws and customs of their trade, but» as in every other trade, take 
them as they find them. Till the evil can be proved to be remove- 
able and without the substitution of an equal or greater incon- 
venience, it were neither wise or manly even to complain of it. 
But to use it as a pretext for speaking, or even for thinking or 
feeling, unkindly or opprobriously of the tradesmen, as individuals, 
would be something worse than unwise or even than unmanly ; it 
would be immoral and calumnious ! My motives point in a far 
different direction and to far other objects, as will be seen in the 
conclusion of the chapter. 

A learned and exemplary old clergyman, who many years ago 
went to his reward followed by the regrets and blessings of his 
flock, published at his own expense two volumes octavo, entitled, 
A New Theory of E»edemption, The work was most severely 
handled in the Monthly or Critical Review, I forget which, and this, 
unprovoked hostility became the good old man's favourite topic of 
conversation among his friends. Well ! (he used to exclaim) in 
the second edition I shall have an opportimity of exposing both 
the ignorance and the malignity of the anonymous critic. Two 
or three years however passed by without any tidings from the 
bookseller, who had undertaken the printing and publication of 
the work, and who was perfectly at his ease, as the author was 
known to be a man of large property. At length the accounts 
were written for ; and in the course of a few weeks they were 
presented by the rider for the house, in person. My old friend 
put on his spectacles, and holding the scroll with no vexy firm 
hand, began " Faper, so much : Oh, moderate enough — ^not at all 
beyond my expectation I Frviding, so much : well I moderate 
enough ! Stitching, covers, adoertisem^ents, carriage, Ac, so m/uch/* 
^Stin nothing amiss. SeUendge (for orthography is no necessary 
part of a bookseller's literary acquirements) £3 3s. " Bless me ! 
only three guineas for the what d'ye call it P the seUeridge V* " No 
more, sir," replied the rider. " Nay, but that is too moderate,** 
rejoined my old friend. ** Only three guineas for selling a thou- 
sand copies of a work m two volupies P" „ Qb, sir !" ciies the 
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fbnti^ traveller, " you liave mistaken the word. There have been 
none of them sold ; they have bern sent back from London long 
ago ; and this £3 38. is for the cellarage, or warehonse-room in oiir 
book cellar," The work was in consequence preferred from the 
ominons cellar of the publisher's to the author's garret ; and on 
presenting a copy to an acquaintance, the old gentleman used to 
tell the anecdote with great humour and still gi'eatei* good 
nature. 

With equal lack of worldly knowledge, I was a far more than 
c |ual sufferer for it, at the very outset of my authorship. Towai-d 
the close of the first year from the time that, in an inauspicious 
hour, I left the friendly cloisters and the happy gi'ove of quiet, 
ever honoured Jesus College, Cambridge, I was persuaded by 
sundry philanthropists and anti-polemists to set on foot a periodi- 
cal work, entitled The Watchman, that (according to the general 
motto of the work) all might know the truth, and that the truth 
might make U8 free I In order to exempt it from the stamp-tax, 
and likewise to contribute as little as possible to the supposed 
guilt of a war against freedom, it was to be published on every 
eighth day, thirty-two pages, large octavo, closely printed, and 
price only fourpence. Accordingly with a flaming prospectus, 
" Knowledge is Power," " To cry the state of the political atmo- 
sphere," and so forth, I set off on a tour to the north, from Bristol 
to Sheffield, for the purpose of procuring customers, preaching by 
the way in most of the great towns, as an hireless volunteer, in a 
blue coat and white waistcoat, that not a rag of the woman of 
Babylon might be seen on me. For I was at that time and long 
after, though a Trinitarian (i.c., ad normam Platonis) in philoso- 
phy, yet a zealous Unitarian in religion ; more accurately, I was 
a psilanthropist, one of those who believe oui' Lord to have been 
the real Son of Joseph, and who lay the main stress on the Resur- 
rection rather than on the Crucifixion. O ! never can I remember 
those days with either shame or regret. For I was most sincere, 
most disinterested ! My opinions were indeed in many and most 
important points erroneous ; but my heart was single. Wealth, 
rank, life itself, then seemed cheap to me, compared with the inte- 
rests of (what I believed to be) the truth, and the will of my 
Maker. I cannot even accuse myself of having been actuated by 
vanity ; for in the expansion of my enthusiasm I did not think of 
myself at all. 

My campaign commenced at Birmingham ; and my first attack 
was on a rigid Calvinist, a iaUow-chandler by trade. He was a 
tall dingy man, in whom length was so predominant over breadth^ 

O 
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that he miglit almoBt have been boiTowed for a foundry poker, 
O tliat face I a face kar €^(f)a(rLv ! I have it before me at this 
moment. The lank, black, twine-like hair, phigui-nitescent, cut in 
a straight line along the black stubble of his thin gunpowder eye- 
brows, that looked like a scorched after-math from a last week's 
shaving. His coat collar behind in perfect unison, both of coloui 
and lustre, with the coarse yet glib cordage that I suppose he 
called his hair, and which with a bend inward at the nape of the 
neck (the only approach to flexui-e in his whole figure) slunk in 
behind his waistcoat; while the countenance lank, dark, very 
hard, and with strong, perpendicular furrows, gave me a dim 
notion of some one looking at me through a used gridiron, all 
soot, grease, and iron ! But he was one of the thorough-bred, a 
tnie lover of liberty, and (I was informed) had proved to the 
satisfaction of many, that Mr. Pitt was one of the horns of the 
second beast in the Revelations, that spoke like a dnragon, A 
person to whom one of my letters of recommendation had been 
addressed was my introducer. It was a new event in my life, my 
first stroke in the new business I had undertaken of an author, 
yea, and of an author trading on his own account. My com- 
panion after some imperfect sentences and a multitude of hums 
and haas abandoned the clause to his client ; and I commenced an 
harangue of half an hour to Phileleutheros, the tallow-chandler, 
varying my notes through the whole gamut of eloquence from the 
ratiocinati<^ to the declamatory, and in the latter from the 
pathetic to the indignant. I argued, I described, I promised, I 
prophesied, and beginning with the captivity of nations I ended 
with the near approach of the millennium, finishing the whole with 
some of my own verses describing that glorious state out of the 
K(^ligious Musings : 



Suco deliglits, 



As float to earth, permitted visitants ! 
Wlien in some hour of solemn Jubilee 
The massiye gates of Paradise are thrown 
Wide open : and forth coma in fragments wild 
Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 
And odours snatched Arom beds of Amaranth, 
And fhey that fi'om the crystal river of life 
Spring up on freshened wing, ambrosial gales. 

Kbligious MuSTNOfl 

My taper man of lights listened with persevorant and praiso- 
MQortliy patience, though (as I was afterwards told on comphiinin^ 
of certain galos that were not altogether ambrosial) it was a melt- 
ing day with him. " And what^ sv/' he said; after a short paus^. 
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" might the cost be P" " Only f ourpence," (O ! how I felt the 
anti-climax, the abysmal bathos of that f ourpence) ! " only four- 
pence, sir, each number, to be published on every eighth day." 
" That comes to a deal of money at the end of a year. And how 
much did you say there was to be for the money P" " Thirty-two 
pages, sir! large octavo, closely printed." "Thirty and two 
pages P Bless me, why except what I does in a family way on the 
Sabbath, that's more than I ever reads, sir ! all the year round. I 
am as great a one as any man in Brummagem, sir ! for liberty 
and truth, and all them sort of things, but as to this, no offence, I 
hope, sir, I must beg to be excused." 

So ended my first canvass. From causes that I shall presently 
mention, I made but one other application in person. This took 
place at Manchester, to a stately and opulent wholesale dealer 
in cottons. He took my letter of introduction, and having 
perused it, measured me from head to foot, and again from foot 
to head, and then asked if I had any bill or invoice of the thing. 
I presented my prospectus to him; he rapidly skimmed and 
hummed over the first side, and still more rapidly the second and 
concluding page; crushed it within his fingers aad the palm of 
his hand; then most deliberately and significantly rubbed and 
smoothed one part against the other; and, lastly, putting it into 
his pocket, turned his back upon me with an " over-run with these 
articles !" and so, without another syllable, retired into his count- 
ing-house ; and, I can truly say, to my unspeakable amusement. 

This, as I have said, was my second and last attempt. On re- 
turning baffled from the first, in which I had vainly essayed to re- 
peat the miracle of Orpheus with the Brummagem patriot, I dined 
with the tradesman who had introduced me to him. After dinner 
he importuned me to smoke a pipe with him and two or three other 
iUtmdnati of the same rank. I objected, both because I was en- 
gaged to spend the evening with a minister and his friends, and 
because I had never smoked except once or twice in my lifetime, 
and then it was herb tobacco mixed with Oronooko. On the as- 
surance, however, that the tobacco was equally mild, and seeing too 
that it was of a yellow colour (not forgetting the lamentable diffi- 
culty I have always experienced in saying no ! and in abstaining 
from what the people about me were doing), I took half a pipe, 
filling the lower half of the bowl with salt. I was soon, however, 
compelled to resign it, in consequence of a giddiness and distress- 
tul feeling in my eyes, which, as I had drank but a single glass of 
ale, must, I knew, have been the effect of the tobacco. Soon af ter» 
deeming myseU recovered, I sallied forth to my engagement; but 
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the walk and ike iteah air brought on all the sytnptotuB Sigtdh, and 
I had scarcelj entered the mimster's drawing-room, and opened a 
small packet of letters which he had received from Bristol for me, 
ere I sank back on the sofa in a sort of swoon rather than sleep. 
Fortunately, I had found just time enough to inform him of the 
confused state of my feelings and of the occasion. For here and 
^hus I lay, my face like a wall that is whitewashing, deathly pale, 
and with the cold drops of pei*spiration running down it from my 
forehead, while one after another there dropped in the different 
gentlemen who had been invited to meet and spend the evening 
with me, to the number of from fifteen to twenty. As the poison 
of tobacco acts but for a short time, I at length awoke from in- 
sensibility, and looked round on the party, my eyes dazzled by the 
candles which had been lighted in the interim. By way of reliev- 
ing my embarrassment, one of the gentlemen began the conversa- 
tion with, " EEave you seen a paper to day, Mr. Coleridge ?" " Sir," 
I replied, rubbing my eyes, '* I am far from convinced that a Chris- 
tian is permitted to read either newspapers or any other works of 
merely political and temporary interest." This remark, so lu- 
dicrously inapposite to, or rather incongruous with, the purpose 
for which I was known to have visited Birmingham, and to assist 
me in which they were all then met, produced an involuntafy and 
general burst of laughter; and seldom indeed have I passed so 
many delightful hours as I enjoyed in that room from the mo- 
ment of that laugh till an early hour the next morning. Never, 
perhaps, in so mixed and numerous a party, have I since heard 
conversation sustained with such animation, eniiched with such 
variety of information, and enlivened with such a flow of anecdote. 
Both then and afterwards they all joined in dissuading me from 
proceeding with my scheme ; assured me in the most friendly and 
yet most flattering expressions that the employment was neither 
fit for me, nor I fit for the employment. Yet, if I had determined 
on persevering in it, they promised to exert themselves to the ut- 
most to procure subscribers, and insisted that I should make no 
more applications in person, but cany on the canvass by proxy. 
The same hospitable reception, the same dissuasion, and (that 
failing) the same kind exertions in my behalf, I met with at Man* 
irhester, Derby, ITottingham, Sheffield, indeed at every place in 
which I took up my sojourn. I often recall with affectionate plea* 
sure the many respectable men who interested themselves for me, a 
perfect stranger to them, not a few of whom I can still name 
among my fnends. They will beai* witness for me how opposite 
^ven then my principles were to those of Jarv^binism, or even o£ 
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democracy, and can attest tlie strict accuracy of tlio statement 
which I have left on record in the 10th and 11th numbers of The 
Friend. 

From this rememberable tour I returned with nearly a thousand 
names on the subscription list of The Watchman ; yet more than 
half -convinced that prudence dictated the abandonment of the 
scheme. But for this very reason I persevered in it ; for I was at 
that period of my life so completely hag-ridden by the fear of 
being influenced by selfish motives, that to know a mode of con- 
duct to be the dictate of prudence, was a sort of presumptive proof 
to my feelings that the contrary was the dictate of duty. Ac- 
cordmgly I commenced the work, which was announced in London 
by long bills in letters larger than had ever been seen before, and 
which I have been informed, for I did not see them myself, eclipsed 
the glories even of the lottery puflfe. But, alas ! the publication of 
the very first number was delayed beyond the day announced f oi 
its appeanmce. In the second number an essay against fast days, 
with a most censurable application of a text from Isaiah for its 
motto, lost me near five hundred of my subscribers at one blow. 
In the two following numbers I made enemies of all my Jacobin 
and democratic patrons ; for disgusted by their infidelity, and 
their adoption of French morals with French psUosophy ; and per- 
haps thinking that charity ought to begin nearest home, instead 
of abusing the government and the aristocrats chiefly or entirely, 
as had been expected of me, I levelled my attacks at " modem pa- 
triotism," and even ventured to declare my belief that, whatever 
the motives of ministers might have been for the sedition, or as it 
was then the fashion to call them, the gagging bills ; yet the bills 
themselves would produce an effect to be desired by all the true 
friends of freedom, as fnr as they should contribute to deter men 
from openly declaiming on subjects the piinciples of which they 
liad never bottomed, and from "pleading to the poor and ignorant, 
instead of pleading for them." At the same time I avowed my 
conviction, that national education and a concurring spread of the 
Gospel were the indispensable conditions of any true political 
amelioration. Thus, by the time the seventh number was pub- 
lished, I had the mortification (but why should I say this, when in 
truth I cared too little for anything that concerned my worldly 
interests to be at all mortified about it ?) of seeing the preceding 
numbers exposed in sundry old iron shops for a penny a piece. 
At the ninth number I dropped the work. But from the London 

publisher I could not obtain a shilling. He was a and set me 

at defiance. Trom other places I procured but Uttle, and af tta 
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such delays as rendered tliat little worth nothing ; and I should 
have been inevitably thrown into jail by my Bristol printer, who re- 
fuaed to wait even for a month for a snm between eighty and ninety 
pounds, if the money had not been paid for me by a man by no 
means affluent, a dear friend who attached himself to me from my 
first arrival in Bristol, who has continued my friend with a fidelity 
unconquered by time, or even by my own apparent neglect ; a friend 
from whom I never received an advice that was not wise, or a re- 
monstrance that was not gentle and affectionate. 

Conscientiously an opponent of the first revolutionary war, yet 
with my eyes thoroughly opened to the true character and impo- 
tence of the favourers of revolutionary principles in England, 
principles which I held in abhorrence (for it was part of my poli- 
tical creed that whoever ceased to act as an individual, by making 
himself a member of any society not sanctioned by his govern- 
ment, forfeited the rights of a citizen), a vehement anti-minis- 
terialist, but after the invasion of Switzerland, a more vehement 
anti-GaUican, and stiU more intensely an anti- Jacobin, I retired to 
a cottage at Stowey, and provided for my scanty maintenance by 
writing verses for a London Morning Paper. I saw plainly that 
literature was not a profession by which I could expect to live ; for 
I could not disguise from myseK that, whatever my talents niight 
or might not be in other respects, yet they were not of the sort 
that could enable me to become a popular writer ; and that what- 
ever my opinions might be in themselves, they were almost equi- 
distant from all the three prominent parties, the Pittites, the 
Foxites, and the Democrats. Of the unsaleable nature of my 
writings I had an amusing memento one morning from our own 
servant girl. For, happening to rise at an earlier hour than 
usual, I observed her putting an extravagant quantity of paper 
into the grate in order to light the fire, and mildly checked her 
for her wastefulness : " La, sir," replied poor Nanny, " why, it is 
only Watchmen." 

I now devoted myself to poetry and the study of ethics and 
psychology ; and so profound was my admiration at this time of 
Hartley's Essay on Man, that I gave his name to my first-bom. 
In addition to the gentleman, my neighbour, whose garden joined 
on to my little orchard, and the cultivation of whose friendship had 
been my sole motive in choosing Stowey for my residence, I war 
80 fortunate as to acquire, shortly after my settlement there, an 
invaluable blessing in the society and neighbourhood of on^ tc 
whom I could look up with equal reverence, whether I regarded 
liim as a poet, a philosopher, or a man. His conversation extended 
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to almost all subjects, except physics and politics ; with the latter 
he never troubled himself. Tet neither my retirement nor my 
utter abstraction from all the disputes of the day could secure mo 
in those jealous times from suspicion and obloquy, which did not 
stop at me, but extended to my excellent friend, whose perfect in- 
nocence was even adduced as a proof of his guilt. One of the 
many busy sycophants* of that day (I hero use the word sycophant 
in its original sense, as a wretch who flatters the prevailing party 
by informing against his neighbours, under pretence that they are 
exporters of prohibited figs or fancies ! for the moral application of 
the term it matters not which) ; one of these sycophantic law- 
mongrels, discoursing on the politics of the neighbourhood, uttered 
the following deep remark : " As to Coleridge, there is not so much 
harm in him, for he is a whirl-brain that talks whatever comes up- 
permost; but that ; he is the dark traitor. Tou never hear 

him say a syllable on the subject." 

Now that the hand of Providence has disciplined all Europe into 
sobriety, as men tame wild elephants, by alternate blows and ca- 
resses ; now thai Englishmen of all classes are restored to their 
old English notions and feelings, it wiU with difficulty be credited 
how gi'eat an influence was at that time possessed and exerted by 
the spirit of secret defamation (the too constant attendant on 
party zeal!) during the restless interim from 1793 to the com- 
mencement of the Addington administration, or the year before 
the truce of Amiens. For by the latter period the minds of the 
partizans, exhausted by excess of stimulation and humbled by 
mutual disappointment, had become languid. The same causes 
that inclined the nation to peace, disposed the individuals to recon- 
ciliation. Both parties had found themselves in the wrong. The 
one had confessedly mistaken the moral character of the revolution, 
and the other had miscalculated both its moral and its physical 
resources. The expei'iment was made at the price of great, almost, 
we may say, of humiliating sacrifices ; and wise men foresaw that 
it would fail, at least in its direct and ostensible object. Yet it 
was purchased cheaply, and realized an object of equal value, and, 
if possible, of still more vital importance. For it brought about a 
national unanimity unexampled in our history since the reign of 
Elizabeth : and Providence, never wanting to a good work when 
men have done their parts, soon provided a common focus in the 
cause of Spain, which made us all once more Englishmen, by at 
once gratifying and correcting the predilections of both parties. 

* TvKtnK ^vtiv, to shew or detect figs, the exportation of which from Attica was forbiddev 
by the laws. 
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rhe sincere reverers of the tliroiie felt the cause of loyalty en* 
nobled by its alliance with that of freedom; while the honest 
zealots of the people could not but admit that freedom itself as« 
snmed a more winning form, humanized by loyalty, and conse- 
crated by religious principle. The youthful enthusiasts who, 
flattered by the morning rainbow of the French revolution, had 
made a boast of expatriating their hopes and fears, now disciplined 
by the succeeding storms, and sobered by increase of years, had 
been taught to prize and honour the spirit of nationality as the 
best safeguard of national independence, and this again as th« 
absolute pre-requisite and necessaiy basis of popular rights. 

If in Spain too disappointment has nipped our too forwai'd 
expectations, yet all is not destroyed that is checked. The crop 
was perhaps springing up too rank in the stalk, to keiii well ; and 
there were, doubtless, symptoms of the Gallican blight on it. If 
superstition and despotism have been suffered to let in their wolvish 
sheep to trample and eat it down even to the surface, yet the roota 
remain alive, and the second growth may prove all the stronger 
and healthier for the temporary interruption. At all events, to 
U8 heaven has been just and gracious. The people of England 
did their best, and have received their rewards. Long may we 
continue to deserve it ! Causes, which it had been too genesially 
the habit of former statesmen to regard as belonging to another 
world, are now a,dmittedby all ranks to have been the main agents 
of our success. " We fought from heaven ; the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera" If then, unanimity grounded on moral 
feelings has been among the least equivocal sources of our national 
glory, that man deserves the esteem of his countrymen, even as 
patriots, who devotes his life and the utmost efforts of his intellect 
to the preservation and continuance of that unanimity by the dis- 
closure and establishment of principles. For by these all opinions 
must be ultimately tried ; and (as the feelings of men are worthy 
of regard only as far as they are the representatives of their flxed 
opinions) on the knowledge of these all unanimity, not accidental 
and fleeting, must be grounded. Let the scholar, who doubts tliis 
assertion, refer only to the speeches and writings of Edmund 
Burke at the commencement of the American war, and compare 
them with his speeches and writings at the commencement of the 
French revolution. He wiU find the principles exactly the same 
and the deductions the same ; but the practical inferences almost 
opposite in the one case from those drawn in the other; yet 
in both equally legitimate, and in both equally confirmed by 
the results. Whence gai©e4 he this superiority of foresight? 
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Whence ar680 tHe strikiBg uiiference, and in most instances, 
even the discrepancy between the grounds assigned^by him, and 
by those who voted with him, on the same questions? How 
are we to explain the notorious fact, that the speeches and 
writings of Edmund Burke are more interesting at the pre- 
sent day than they were found at the time of their first publi- 
cation; while those of his illustrious confederates are either 
forgotten, or exist only to furnish proofs, that the same conclu- 
sion, which one man had deduced scientifically, may be brought 
out by another in consequence of errors that luckily chanced io 
neutralize each other. It would be unhandsome as a conjecture, 
even were it not, as it actually is, false in point of fact, to attribute 
this difference to deficiency of talent on the part of Burke's friends, 
or of experience, or of historical knowledge. The satisfactory 
solution is, that Edmund Burke possessed and had sedulously 
sharpened that eye, which sees all things, actions, and events, in 
relation to the laws that determine their existence and circum- 
scribe their possibility. He refen*ed habitually to principles. 
He was a scientific statesman ; and therefore a seer. For every 
pidnciple contains in itself the germs of a prophecy ; and as the 
prophetic power is the essential privilege of science, so the fulfil- 
ment of its oracles supplies the outward and (to men in general \ 
the only test of its claim to the title. "Wearisome as Burke's 
refinements appeared to his parliamentary auditors, yet the culti- 
vated classes throughout Europe have reason to be thankful that 



he went on refining, 



And thought of convhicing, while they thought of dining" 

Our very sign-boards (said an illustrious friend to me) give 
evidence, that there has been a Titian in the world. In like 
manner, not only the debates in parliament, not only our pro- 
clamations and state papers, but the essays and leading para- 
graphs of our journals are so many remembrancers of Edmund 
Burke. Of this the reader may easily convince himself, if either 
by recollection or reference he will compare the opposition news- 
papers at the commencement and during the five or six following 
years of the French revolution, with the sentiments and grounds 
of argument assumed in the same class of journals at present, and 
for some yeiars past. 

Whether the spirit of Jacobinism, which the writings of Burke 
exorcised from the higher and from the literaiy classes, may not 
like the ghost in Hamlet, be heard moving and mining in the 
imderground chambers with an activity the more dangerous 
because Icfis »oisy, may adioit q{ a question. J have given mj 
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opinions on this point, and the gi-ounds of them, in my lefctcra 
to Judge Fletcher, occasioned by his charge to the Wexford grand 
jury, and published in the Covrier. Be this as it may, the evil 
spirit of jealousy, and with it the Oerberean whelps of feud and 
slander, no longer walk their rounds in cultivated society. 

Far different were the days to which these anecdotes have 
carried me back. The dark guesses of some zealous Quidnunc, 
met with so congenial a soil in the grave alarm of a titled Dog- 
berry of our neighbourhood, that a spy was actually sent down 
from the government potMr surveiUcmce of myself and friend. 
There must have been not only abundance, but variety of these 
" honourable men " at the disposal of ministers : for this proved 
a very honest fellow. After three week's truly Indian persever- 
ance in tracking us (for we were commonly together), during all 
which time seldom were we out of doors but he contrived to be 
within hearing (and all the while utterly unsuspected; how, 
indeed, could such a suspicion enter our fancies?) he not only 
rejected Sir Dogberry's request that he would try yet a little 
longer, but declared to him his belief, that both my friend and 
myself were as good subjects, for aught he could discover to the 
contrary, as any in His Majesty's dominions. He had repeatedly 
hid himself, he said, for hours together, behind a bank at the 
sea-side (our favourite seat), and overheard our conversation. At 
first he fancied, that we were aware of our danger ; for he often 
heard me talk of one Spy Nozy, which he was inclined to interpret 
of himself, and of a remarkable feature belonging to him ; but he 
was speedily convinced that it was the name of a man who had 
made a book and lived long ago. Our talk ran most upon books, 
and we were perpetually desiring each other to look at this, and to 
listen to that ; but he could not catch a word about politics. Once 
he had joined me on the road ; (this occurred as I was returning 
home alone from my friend's house, which was about three miles 
from my own cottage), and passing himself off as a traveller, he 
had entered into conversation with me, and talked of pui'pose in a 
democrat way in order to draw me out. The result, it appears, 
not only convinced him that I was no friend of Jacobinism ; but 
(he added) I had " plainly made it out to be such a silly as well as 
wicked thing, that he felt ashamed, though he had only put it 
on." I distinctly remembered the occurrence, and had mentioned 
it immediately on my return, repeating what the traveller with 
his Bardolph nose had said, with my own answer ; and so little 
did I suspect the true object of my " tempter ere accuser," that I 
expressed with no small pleasure my hope and belief, that the 
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oonversation liad been of some service to the poor misled malcon- 
tent. This incident therefore prevented all doubt as to the tiTith 
of the report which, through a friendly medium, came to me from 
the master of the village inn, who had been ordered to entertain 
the government gentleman in his best manner, but above all to be 
silent concerning such a person being in his house. At length* 
he received Sir Dogberry's commands to accompany his guest at 
the final interview ; and after the absolving suffrage of the gentle- 
man honoured with the confidence of ministers, answered as 
follows, to the following queries: — ^D. Well, landlord! what do 
you know of the person in question P L. I see him often pass by 

with maister , my landlord (i, e, the owner of the house), 

and sometimes with the new-comers at Holf ord ; but I never said 
a word to him, or he to me. D. But do you not know that he 
has distributed papers and handbills of a seditious nature among 
the common people P L. No, your honour ! I never heard of 
such a thing. D. Have you not seen this Mr. Coleridge, or heard 
of his haranguing and talking to knots and clusters of the in- 
habitants P — ^What are you grinning at, sirP L. Beg your 
honour's pardon! but I was only thinking how they'd have 
stared at him. If what I have heard be true, your honour ! they 
would not have understood a word he said. When our vicar was 
here. Dr. L. the master of the great school and Canon of 

Windsor, there was a great dinner party at maister 's ; 

and one of the farmers that was there told us that he and the 
Doctor talked real Hebrew Greek at each other for an hour to- 
gether after dinner. D. Answer the question, sir ! Does he ever 
harangue the people ? L. I hope your honour an't angry with 
me. I can say no more than I know. I never saw him talking 
with any one, but my landlord, and our curate, and the strange 
gentleman. D. Has he not been seen wandering on the hills 
towards the Channel, and along the shore, with books and papers 
in his hand, taking charts and maps of the country P L. Why, 
as to that, your honour ! I own, I have heard ; I am sure, I would 
not wish to say ill of any body; but it is certain that I have 

heard ^D. Speak out, man! don't be afraid; you are doing 

your duty to your King and government. What have you heard ? 
L. Why, folks do say, your honour ! as how that he is & Foet, and 
that he is going to put Quantock and all about here in print ; and 
as they be so much together, I suppose that the strange gentle- 
man has some consam in the business. — So ended this formidable 
inquisition, the latter part of which alone requires explanation, and 
at the same time entitles the anecdote to a place in my literary life. 
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I had considered it as a defect in the admirable poem of " The 
Task/' that the subject^ which gires the title to the work, was 
not, and indeed could not be, carried on beyond the three or four 
first pages, and that thronghont the poem the connections are fre- 
quently awkward, and the transitions abrupt and arbitrary. I 
sought for a subject that should giye equal room and freedom for 
description, incident, and impassioned reflections on men, nature, 
and society, yet supply in itself a natural connection to the parts, 
and unity to the whole. Such a subject I conceived myseH to 
have found in a stream, traced from its source in the hills among 
the yellow-red moss and conical glass-shaped tufts of bent, to the 
first break or fall, where its drops became audible, and it begins 
to form a channel; thence to the peat and turf bam, itself built 
of the same dark squares as it sheltered ; to the sheep-fold ; to 
the first cultivated plot of ground; to the lonely cottage and its 
bleak garden won from the heath; to the hamlet, the villages, the 
market-town, the manufactories, and the sea-port. My walks, 
therefore, were almost daily on the top of Quantock, and among 
its sloping coombs. With my pencil and memorandum-book in 
my hand, I was making studies, as the artists call them, and often 
moulding my thoughts into verse, with the objects and imagery 
immediately before my senses. Many circumstances, evil and 
good, intervened to prevent the completion of the poem, which 
was to have been entitled "The Brook." Had I finished the 
work, it was my purpose in the heat of the moment to have dedi- 
cated it to our then committee of public safety as containing the 
charts and maps with which I was to have supplied the French 
government in aid of their plans of invasion. And these too for 
a tract of coast that from Olevedon to Minehead scarcely permits 
the approach of a fishing-boat ! 

All my experience, from my first entrance into life to the present 
hour, is in favour of the warning Tnairim — ^that the man, who 
opposes in toto He political or religious zealots of his age, is safer 
from their obloquy than he who differs from them in one or two 
points, or perhaps only in degree. By that transfer of the feel- 
ings of private Hf e into the discussion of public questions, which 
is the queen bee in the hive of party fanaticism, the partizan has 
more sympathy with an intemperate opposite than with a moderate 
friend. We now enjoy an intermission, and long may it con- 
tinue ! In addition to far higher and more important merits, our 
present Bible societies, and other numerous associations for 
national or oharitable objects, may serve, perhaps, to carry off the 
Bup^UQi^s activity siiai feiTQur pf stivvii^JJ 9H^cly i^i unvy Q^i 
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bypdr)x>l6s ^d tlie bnstle of management. But tlie poisoh-bi^ 
is not dead, thougli the sap may for a season have subsided to ita 
roots. At least let us not be lulled into such a notion of oui 
entire security, as not to keep Watch and ward, even on our best 
feelings. I have seen gross intolerance shown in support of 
toleration; sectarian antipathy most obtrusively displayed in 
the promotion of an undistinguishing comprehension of sects; 
and acts of cruelty (I had almost said of treachery), committed 
in furtherance of an object vitally important to the cause of 
humanity ; and all this by men too of naturally kind dispositions 
and exemplary conduct. 

The magic rod of fanaticism is preserved in the very adyta of 
human nature; and needs only the re-exciting warmth of a 
master hand to bud forth afresh and produce the old fruits. The 
horror of the peasant's war in (Germany, and the direful effects 
of the Anabaptists' tenets (which differed only from those of 
Jacobinism by the substitution of theological for philosophical 
jargon) struck all Europe for a time with affright. Yet little 
more than a century was eufficient to obliterate all effective 
memory of these events. The same principles, with similar 
though less dreadful consequences, were again at work from the 
imprisonment of the first Charles to the restoration of his son. 
The fanatic maxim of extirpating fanaticism by persecution pro- 
duced a civil war. The war ended in the victory of the insur- 
gents ; but the temper survived, and Milton had abundant grounds 
for asserting, that " Presbyter was but Old Peiest writ large !" 
One good result, thank heaven! of this zealotry was the re- 
establishment of the Church. And now it might have been 
hoped, that the mischievous spirit would have been bound for a 
season, *'and a seal set upon him that he might deceive the 
nation no more." But no ! The ball of persecution was taken 
np with undiminished vigour by the persecuted. The same 
fanatic principle, that under the solemn oath and covenant had 
turned cathedrals into stables, destroyed the rarest trophies of art 
and ancestral piety, and hunted the brightest ornaments of learn- 
ing and reHgion into holes and comers, now marched under 
episcopal banners, and having first crowded the prisons of Eng- 
land, emptied its whole vial of wrath on the miserable covenanters 
of Scotland.* A merciful providence at length constrained both 
parties to join against a common enemy. A wise Government 
followed ; and the established Church became, and now is, not 
only the brightest example, but our best and only sure bulwat k o| 

• Laivg'i History of ScotlaiKL*^ Walltr Scott't Bards, Ullads, Ibc. 
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toleration ! The true and indispenBable bank against a new inun- 
dation of persecuting zeal — Esto perpetua I 

A long interval of quiet succeeded ; or rather, the exhaustion 
had produced a cold fit of the ague, which was sjmptomatized by 
indifference among the many, and a tendency to infidelity or scep- 
ticism in the educated classes. At length those feelings of dis- 
gust and hatred, which for a brief while the multitude had 
attached to the crimes and absurdities of sectarian and demo- 
cratic fanaticism, were transferred to the oppressive privileges of 
the noblesse, and the luxury, intrigues, and favouritism of the 
Continental courts. The same principles dressed in the ostenta- 
tious garb of a fashionable philosophy once more rose triumphant 
and effected the French revolution. And have we not within the 
last three or four years had reason to apprehend that the detest- 
able maxims and correspondent measures of the late French 
despotism had already bedimmed the public recollections of demo- 
cratic phrensy ; had drawn off to other objects the electric force 
of the feelings which had massed and upheld those recollections ; 
and that a favourable concurrence of occasions was alone wanting 
to awaken the thunder and precipitate the lightning from the 
opposite quarter of the political heaven ?* 

In part from constitutional indolence, which in the very hey- 
day of hope had kept my enthusiasm in check, but still more from 
the habits and influences of a classical education and academic 
pursuits, scarcely had a year elapsed from the commencement of 
my literary and political adventures before my mind sank into a 
state of thorough disgust and despondency, both with regard to 
the disputes and the parties disputant. With more than poetw 
feeling I exclaimed : 

" The sensual and the dark rebel In vain, 
Slaves by their own compuLdon ! In mad game 
They break their manacles, to wear the name 
Of freedom, graven on an heavier chain. 
liberty ! with profitless endeavour 
Have I pursued thee many a weary hour ; 
But thou nor sweirsl the victor's pomp, nor ever 
Didbt breathe thy soul in forms of human power I 

Alike from all, howe'er they praise thee 

(Nor prayer nor boastful name delays thee) 

From superstition's harpy minions 

And factious blasphemy's obscener slaves, 

Thou speedest on thy cherub pinions. 
The guide of homeless winds and playmate of the waves t" 

France, a Palinodia. 

I retired to a cottage in Somersetshire at the foot of Q\»iintockp 

• The FaiEND, Esaay . . Sect UL 
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and devoted my thoughis and studies to the f oimdations of reli- 
gion and mora^. Here I found myself all afloat. Donbts mslied 
ill ; broke upon me " from the fountains of tbe great deep," and 
fell " from the windows of heaven." The f ontal tmths of natural 
reb'gion and the books of Revelation alike contributed to the 
flood; and it was long ere my ark touched on an Ai'arat and 
rested. The idea of the Supreme Being appeared to me to be as 
necessarily implied in all particular modes of being, as the idea of 
infinite space in all the geometrical figures by which space is 
limited. I was pleased with the Cartesian opinion, that the idea 
of God is distinguished from all other ideas by involving its 
reality; but I was not wholly satisfied. I began then to ask 
mysei, what proof I had of the outward existence of any thing ? 
Of this sheet of paper for instance, as a thing in itself, separate 
from the phenomenon or image in my perception. I saw, that in 
the nature of things such proof ii impossible; and that of all 
modes of being, that are not objects of the senses, the existence is 
assumed by a logical necessity arising from the constitution of 
the mind itself, by the absence of all motive to doubt it, not from 
any absolute contradiction in the supposition of the contrary. 
Stni the existence of a Being, the ground of all existence, was not 
yet the existence of a moral creator and governor. " In the posi- 
tion, that all reality is either contained in the necessary being as 
an attribute, or exists through him as its ground, it remains un- 
decided whether the projierties of intelligence and will are to be 
referred to the Supreme Being in the former or only in the latter 
sense ; as inherent attributes, or only as consequences that have 
existence in other things through him. Thus organization and 
motion are regarded as from Grod not in God. Were the latter 
the truth, then notwithstanding all the pre-eminence which must 
be assigned to the Eternal First from the sufficiency, unity, 
and independence of his being, as the dread ground of the uni- 
verse, his nature would yet fall far short of that which we are 
bound to comprehend in the idea of God. For without any 
knowledge or determining resolve of its own it would only be a 
blind necessary ground of other things and other spirits; and 
thus would be distinguished from the fate of certain ancient 
philosophers in no respect, but that of being more definitely and 
intelligibly described."* 

For a very long time indeed I could not reconcile personality 
with infinity ; and my head was with Spinoza, though my wh( le 

• & iNi's eifuig mogUdit JBtueiigrtmd : vermUchU Schr^ttn, ZwtUtr Bond, § 10!^ 
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lioart i'cmained with Paul and John. Yet there had dawned upoh 
me, even before I had met with the " Critique of the Pure Reason," 
a certain guiding light. If the mere intellect could make no cer- 
tain discovery of a holy and intelligent first cause, it might yet 
supply a demonstration, that no legitimate argument could be 
drawn frc>m the intellect against its truth. And what is this 
more than St. Paul's assertion, that by wisdom (more properly 
translated by the powers of reasoning), no man ever arrived at the 
knowledge of God? What more than the sublimest, and probably 
the oldest, book on eaiiJii has taught us. 

Silver and gold man searcheth out: 

liringeth the ore out of the earth, and darkness into light 

But where findeth he wisdom ? 
Where is the place of understanding f 

The abyss crieth ; It is not In me I 
Ocean echoeth back ; not in me I 

Whence then cometh wisdom ? 
Wherf dwelleth understanding ? 

Hidden from the eyes of the living: 
Ivcpt secret from the fowls of heaven ! 

Hell and death answ^er ; 

We have heard the rumour thereof from a&r I 

God marketh out the road to it; 
God knoweth Its abiding place ] 

He beholdeth the ends of the earth ; 

He surveyeth what Is beneath the heavens ! 

And as He weighed out the winds, and measured the 8ea» 

And appointed laws to the rain. 

And a path to the tbtinder, 

A path to the flashes of the lightning t 

Then did He see It, 

And He counted It ; 

He searched into the depth thereof, 

And with a line did He compass it round I 

But to man He said, 

The fear of the Lord is wisdom fbr xass I 

And to avoid evil. 

That is thy understanding. 

Job, Crap. 28Ui. 

I became convinced that religion, as both the comer-stone and 
the key-stone of morality must have a moral origin; so far at 
least, that the evidence of its doctrines could not, like the truths 
of abstract science, be wholly independent of the wilL^ It were, 
therefore, to be expected that its fundamental truth would be 
such as might be denied; though only, by the fool, and even by 
the fool from the madness of the heart alone ! 

The Question, then, concerning oui* faith in the existence of a 
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God, not oliljr aA the ground of the universe by his esseii(ie, but as 
its maker and judge by his wisdom and holy will, appeared to 
stand thus. The sciential reason, whose objects are purely theo- 
retical, remains neutral, as long as its name and semblance are 
not usurped by the opponents of the doctrine. But it then 
becomes an eflFective ally by exposing the false show of demon- 
stration, or by evincing the equal demonstrability of the contrary 
from premises equally logical. The understanding meantime 
suggests, the analogy of experience facilitates, the belief. Nature 
excites and recalls it as by a perpetual revelation. Our feelings 
almost necessitate it; and the law of conscience peremptorily 
commands it. The arguments that at aU apply to it, are in its 
favour; and there is nothing against it,^ut its own sublimity. It 
could not be intellectually more evident without becoming morally 
loss effective ; without counteracting its own end by sacrificing the 
life of faith to the cold mechanism of a worthless, because compul- 
sory, assent. The belief of a God and a future state (if a passive 
acquiescence may be flattered with the name of belief) does not 
indeed always beget a good heart, but a good heart so naturally 
begets the belief, that the very few exceptions muse be regarded as 
strange anomalies from strange and unfortunate circumstances. 

IVom these premises I proceeded to draw the following conclu- 
sions. First, that having once fully admitted the existence of 
an infinite yet self-conscious Creator, we are not allowed to ground 
the irrationaHty of any other article of faith on arguments which 
would equally prove that to be irrational, which we had allowed to 
be real Secondly, that whatever is deducible from the admission 
of a self -comprehending and creative spirit, may be legitimately 
used in proof of the possibility of any further mystery concerning 
the divine nature. Possibilitatum rm/steriorvmi, (Trinitabis, &c.) 
contra insuUus Infidelium et Hcereticorum a cordradictionibus vindico ; 
hand quidem veritaiem, qyuB revelaiione sold staMliri possit ; says 
Leibnitz in a letter to his Duke. He then adds the following just 
and important remark. " In vain will tradition or texts of scrip- 
ture be adduced in support of a doctrine, donee elava impossihUu 
iatis ct contradictionis e maniJtms horwm HercvXwm extorta fuerit. 
For the Heretic will still reply, that texts, the literal sense of 
which is not so much above as directly against all reason, must 
be understood figuratively, as Herod is a fox, &c." 

These principles I held philosophically, while in respect of re- 
vealed rdigion I remained a zealous Unitarian. I considered the 
idea of the Trinity a fair scholastic inference from the being of 
Crod as a creative intelligence ; and that it was therefore entitled 
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to tihe rank of an esoteric doctrine of natnra. religion. But see- 
ing in the same no practical or moral bearing, I confined it to the 
schools of philosophy. The admission of the logos, as hjpos- 
tasized {i. e. neither a mere attribute or a personification) in no 
respect removed my doubts concerning the Incarnation and the 
Redemption by the cross; which I could neither reconcile in 
reason with the impassiveness of the Divine Being, nor in my 
moral feelings with the sacred distinction between things and 
persons, the vicarious payment of a debt and the vicarious ex- 
piation of guilt. A more thorough revolution in my philosophic 
principles, and a deeper insight into my own heart, were yet 
wanting. Nevertheless, I cannot doubt, that the difference of my 
metaphysical notions from those of Unitarians in general con- 
tributed to my final re-conversion to the whole truth in Christ ; 
even as according to his own confession the books of certain 
Platonic philosophers (libri guorvmdam PlatonicorumJ commenced 
the rescue of St. Augustine's faith from the same error aggra- 
vated by the far darker accompaniment of the Manichsean heresy. 
While my mind was tlius perplexed, by a gracious providence 
for which I can never be sufficiently grateful, the generous and 
munificent patronage of Mr. Josiah and Mr. Thomas Wedgwood 
enabled me to finish my education in Germany. Instead of 
troubling others with my own crude notions and juvenile compo- 
sitions, I was thenceforwai'd better employed in attempting to 
store my own head with the wisdom of others. I made the best 
use of my time and means ; and there is therefore no period of my 
life on which I can look back with such xmmingled satisfaction. 
After acquiring a tolerable sufficiency in the German language* 

* To those who design to acquire the Ian- the German, yet are not likely to have dipt 
guage of a country in the country itself, it often in the massive folios of this heroic re- 
may be useful if 1 mention the incalculable former, the simple, sinewy, idiomatic words 
advantage which I derived from learning all of the originaL " Dcnn man muss nicht die 
the words, that could possibly be so leai-nt, Buchstaben in der Lateinischen Sprache fhi- 
with the oljects before me, and without the gen wie man soli Deutsch reden : sondem roan 
intermediatlun of the likiglish terms. It was muss die Mutter im Hause, die Kinder anf 
a regular part of my morning studies for the den Gassen, den gemeinen Mann auf dem 
flrst six weeks of my residence at Ratzeburg, Markte, darum fragen : und denselbigen auf 
to accompany tbe good and kiutl old pastor, das Maul sehen wie sie reden, und damach 
with whom I lived, from the cellar to the dollmetschen. So verstchen sie es denn, und 
roof, through gardens, farm-yard, kc. and to merken dass man Deutsch mit ihnen redet." 
call every, tbe minutest, thing by its German 

name. Advertisement^ farces. Jest books, Tbakslatiok. 

and the conversation of children while I was For one must not ask the letters in the 

at play with them, contributed their share to Latin tongue, how one ought to speak 

a more home-like acquaintance with the German ; but one must ask the mother in the 

language than I could have acquired from house, the children in the lanes and alleys, 

works of polite literature alone, or even from the common man In the market, concerning 

t«olite society. There is a passage of heaHy this ; yea, and look at the tnovei of their 

sontd sense in Luther's German letter on In- mouths while they are talking, and thereafter 

terpretation, to the translation of which I interpret They understand you then, and 

•hall prefiZi for the sake of those who read mark that one tfliiea German with them. 
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at Ratzeburg, wliicli with my Toyage and journey thitJier I nave 
described in The Friend, I proceeded through Hanover to Got- 
tingen. 

Here I regularly attended the lectures on physiology in the 
morning, and on natural histoiy in the evening, under Blumen- 
bach, a name as dear to every Englishman who has studied at 
that university, as it is venerable to men of science throughout 
Europe! Eichhom's lectures on the New Testament were re- 
peated to me from notes by a student from Batzeburg, a young 
man of sound learning and indefatigable industry, who is now, I 
believe, a professor of the oriental languages at Heidelberg. But 
my chief effoiiis were directed towards a grounded knowledge of 
the German language and literature. From Professor Tychsen I 
received as many lessons in the Gothic of Ulphilas as sufficed to 
make me acquainted with its grammar, and the radical words of 
most frequent occurrence ; and with the occasional assistance of 
the same philosophical linguist, I read through Ottfried's me- 
trical pai'aphrase of the gospel,* and the most important remains 
of the Theotiscan, or the transitional state of the Teutonic 
language from the Gothic to the old German of the Swabian 
period. Of this period (the polished dialect of which is analogous 
to that of our Chaucer, and which leaves the philosophic student 
in doubt whether the language has not since then lost more in 
sweetness and flexibility, than it has gained in condensation and 
copiousness) I read with sedulous accuracy the Minnesinger (or 
singers of love, the Proven9al poets of the Swabian court) and the 
metrical romances; and then laboured through sufficient speci- 
mens of the master singers, their degenerate successors ; not how- 
ever, without occasional pleasure from the rude, yet interesting 

* This paraphrase, written about the time From the damp and chilling air ; 

of Charlemagne, is by no means deficient in Blessed, blessed I for she lay 

occasional passages of considerable poetic With snch a Babe in one blest bed, 

merit There is a flow, and a tender enthu- Close as babes and mothers lie ! 

siosm in the following lines (at the conclusion Blessed, blessed evermore, 

of Chapter XI.) which even in the translation With her virgin lips she Idss'd, 

will not, I flatter myself, fail to interest the With her arms, and to her breast 

reader. Ottfried is describing the circum- She embraced the Babe divine, 

stances immediately following the birth of Her Babe divine the Viiigin Mother I 

our Lord. 'inhere lives not on this ring of earth 

She gave with Joy her vlnsta b««ti MiZ?i?iSL°Vi^ tur!"^' 

She hM il not, she bwed the breast. ta ffiSto^' MidtheSt 

Which the Saviour Infant kiss'd ; Moet interesting ia it to consider the effect 

And blessed, blessed was the mother whea the feelfasgs are wrought above the 
>Vho wrapp'd His limbs in swaddling clothes, natural pitch by the belief of something mys- 

Singing placed Him on her lap, terious, while ail the images are purely na- 

Hung o'er Him with her looks of love, turaL Then it is, that religion and pucli/ 

And soothed Him with a lulUng motion. slrike deepest > ^ 

h^^fsscd I &a she Oibeitcr'd Uim 
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l^rains of Huns Saclis, the cobbler of Nuremberg. Of ttis miUi*fe 
"^nius five folio volumes with double columns are extant in print, 
ind nearly an equal number in manuscript; yet the indefatigable 
9ard takes care to inform his readers that he never made a shoe 
the less, but had virtuously reared a large family by the labour 
of his hands. 

In I'indar, Chaucer, Dante, Milton, &c. &c., we have instances 
pf the close connecti(m of poetic genius with the love of liberty 
and of genuine reformation. The moral sense at least will not be 
outraged, if I add to the list the name of this honest shoemakei 
(a trade, by the bye, remai-kable for the production of philo- 
sophers and poets). His poem entitled the Morning Star, was 
the very fii'st publication that appeared in praise and support 
of Luther; and an excellent hymn of Hans Sachs, which has 
been desei'vedly translated into almost all the European languages, 
was commonly sung in the Protestant churches whenever the 
heroic reformer visited them. 

In Luther's own German writings, and eminently in his trans- 
lation of the Bible, the German language commenced. I mean 
the language as it is at present ttrtHtten ; that which is called the 
High German, as contra- distinguished from the Platt-Teutsch, 
the dialect of the flat or northern countries, and from the Ober- 
Teutsch, the language of the Middle and Southern Germany. 
The High German is indeed a lingua communis, not actually the 
native Lmguage of any province, but the choice and fragrancy of 
all the dialects. From this cause it is at once the most copious 
and the most grammatical of all the European tongues. 

Within less than a century after Luther's death the German 
was inundated with pedantic barbarisms. A few volumes of this 
period I read through from motives of curiosity ; for it is not 
easy to imagine any tiling more f aiita^ic than the very appear- 
ance of their ptiges. Almost every third word is a Latin word 
with a Germanized ending, the Latin portion being always printed 
in Roman letters, while in the last syllable the German character 
is retained. 

At length, about the year 1620, Opitz arose, whose genius more 
neai'ly resembled that of Dryden than any other poet who at 
present occuj s to my recollection. In the opinion of Lessing, the 
most acute of critics, and of Adelung, the first of Lexicographers, 
Opitz, and the Silesian poets, his followers, not only restored the 
language, but still remain the models of pure diction. A stranger 
has no vote on such a question ; but after repeated perusal of the 
worb mj f eelin^^s \ astified the verdict, and I seemed to have ic« 
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quired from them a aoi-t of tact for what is genuine in the style 
of later writers. 

Of the splendid era, which commenced with Gellert, Klopstock, 
Ramler, Lessing, and their compeers, I need not speak. With 
the opportunities which I enjoyed, it would have been disgraceful 
not to have been familiar with theii* writings ; and I have already 
said as much as the present biographical sketch requires con- 
cerning the German philosophers, whose works, for the greajter 
part, I became acquainted with at a far later period. 

Soon after my return from Germany I was solicited to under- 
take the literary and political department in the Morning Post j 
and I acceded to the proposal on the condition that the paper 
should thenceforwards be conducted on certain fixed and an- 
nounced principles, and that I should be neither obliged or 
requested to deviate from them in favour of any party or any 
event. In consequence, that Journal became and for many years 
continued anti-ministerial indeed, yet with a very qualified appro- 
bation of the opposition, and, with far greater earnestness and 
zeal both anti-jacobin and anti-gallican. To this hour I cannot 
find reason to approve of the first war either in its commencement 
or its conduct. Nor can I understand with what reason either 
Mr. Perceval (whom I am singular enough to regard as the best 
and wisest minister of this reign), or the present administration, 
can be said to have pursued the plans of Mr. Pitt. The love of 
their country, and perseverant hostility to French principles and 
French ambition are indeed honourable qualities common to 
them and to their predecessor. But it appears to me as clear ai 
the evidence of facts can render any question of history, that the 
successes of the Perceval and of the existing ministry have been 
owing to their having pursued measures the direct contrary to 
Mr. Pitt's. Such for instance are the concentration of the 
national force to one object ; the abandonment of the subsidizing 
policy, so far at least as neither to goad or bribe the continental 
courts into war, till the convictions of their subjects had rendered 
it a war of their own seefring ; and above all, in their manly and 
generous reliance on the good sense of the English people, and 
on that loyalty which is linJced to the very heart of the nation by 
the system of credit and the interdependence of property.* 

* Tjord Grenyille has lately re-asserted (in historian can appeal f Or must he rest on an 

the Honse of Lords) the imminent danger of assertion? Let me be permitted to extract a 

a revolution in the earlier part of the war passage on the subject from "The Friend." 

against France. 1 doubt noC that his Lord- " I have said that to withstand the argumenti 

ship is sincere ; and it mast be flattering to of the lawless, the Anti-Jacobins proposed to 

h\i feelings to believe it. But where are the suspend the law, and by the Interposition oi 

eviileqpep Qf tbe danger, to whi^h ft future a pfirtici4fur stutute yo ecltpse tpo t\m^ 
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Be this as it mtij, I am persuaded that the Morning Posi 
proved a far more useful ally to the Government in its most im- 
portant objects, in consequence of its being generally considered 
as moderately anti-ministerial, than if it had been the avowed 
eulogist of Mr. Pitt. (The few, whose curiosity or fancy should lead 
them tc turn over the journals of that date, may find a small proof 
of this in the frequent charges made by the Morning Chronicle, 
that such and such essays or leading paragraphs had been sent 
from the Treasuiy.) The rapid and unusual increase in the sale 
of the Morning Post is a sufficient pledge that genuine impar- 
tiality, with a respectable poi*tion of literaiy talent, will secure the 
success of a newspaper without the aid of party or ministerial 
patronage. But by impai-tiality I mean an honest and enlight- 
ened adherence to a code of intelligible principles pre^dousJy 
announced, and faithfully referred to in support of every judg- 
ment on men and events ; not indiscriminate abuse, not the indid- 



light of the universal sun, that spies and in- 
furniers might tyrannize and &icapc in tiie 
ominous darlmes& Oh! if these mistalccn 
men, Intoxicated and bewildered with the 
panic of property which they th'^mselvcs 
were the chief agents in exciting, liad ever 
lived in a country where there really existed 
a general disposition to change and rcl)ellion ! 
Had they ever travelled througli Sicily; or 
through France at the first coming on of the 
revolution; or even alas! through too. many 
of th3 provinces of a sister island ; they could 
not but have shrunk from their own declara- 
tions concerning the state of feeling, and 
opinion at that time predominant throughout 
(ireat Britain. There was a time (heaven 
grant ! thai that time mciy have posted by) 
when by crossing a narrow strait, thoy might 
Have leonit the true symptoms of approach- 
ing danger, and have secured themselves from 
mistaking the meetings and i<Uc rant of such 
sedition as shrunk appalled from the sight of 
a constable, for the dire murmuring and 
strange constematon which precedes the 
storm or earthquake of national disconl. Not 
only in cofTee-hoases and public theatres, but 
even at the tables of the wealthy, they would 
have heard the advocates of existing Oovem- 
raent defend thehr cause in the language and 
with the tone of men who are conscious thit 
they are in a minority. But in England, 
when the alarm was at its highest, there was 
not a city, no not a town or village, in whiih 
a man suspected of holding democratic prin- 
ciples could move abroad without receiving 
some unpleasant proof of the hatred in which 
his supposed opinions were held by the great 
majority of the people ; and the only Instances 
of popular excess and indignation were in 
favuur of the Government and the Estab- 
Uvbed Church. But why need I ap|)c«t to 



these invidious facts? Turn over the pages 
of history and seek for a single instance of a 
revolution having been effected without the 
concurrence of either the nobles, or the eccle- 
siastics, or the monied classes, in any countr}* 
in which the influences of property had ever 
been preOorainant, and where the interests of 
the proprietors were interlinked I Examine 
the revolution of tiie Belglc provinces under 
Philip 2nd ; the civil wars of France in the 
preceding generation; the history of the 
American revolution, or the yet more rcant 
events in Sweden and in Spain; and it will 
l)e scarcely possible not to perceive, that in 
likigland, from 1791 to .the peace of Amiens 
there were neither tendencies to confederacy 
nor actual confederacies, against which the 
existing laws had not provided sufficient stife- 
guards and an ample punishment. But alas t 
the panic of property had been struck in the 
first instance for party purposes ; and when 
it becams general, its propagators caught it 
themselves and ended in believing their own 
lie; even as our bulls in Borrowdale some- 
times run mad with tlic echo of their own 
bellowing. The consequences were most in- 
jurious. Our attention was concentrated on a 
monster, which could not survive the convul- 
sions in which it had been brought forth : 
even the enlightened Burke himself too olten 
talking and reasoning as if a perpetual and 
organized anarchy had been a piossiblc thing ! 
Thus while we were warring again^t Frei)ch 
doctrines, we took little heed whether the 
means by which we attempted to overthrow 
them were not likely to aid and augment the 
far more formidable evil of French ambition. 
Like children we ran away from the yelping 
of a cor, and took shelter at the he^ of • 
vidoos war-horae." 
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gence of an editor's own malignant passions, and still loss, if that 
be possible, a determination to make money by flattering the 
envy and cupidity, the vindictive restlessness and self-conceit of 
the half-witted vulgar; a determination almost flendish» but 
which, I have been informed, has been boastfully avowed by one 
man, the most notorious of those mob-sycophants! From the 
commencement of the Addington administration to tne present 
day, whatever I have written in the Morning Post, or (after that 
paper was transferred to other proprietors) in the Courier, has 
been in defence or furtherance of the measures of Government. 

" Things of thia nature scarce survive the night 
That gives them birth ; they perish in the sight, 
Cast by go far from after-life, that there 
Can scarcely aught be said, but that they were !** 

Cabtwriobi's Prologue to the Royal Slave. 

Yet in these labours I employed, and in the belief of partial 
friends wasted, the prime and manhood of my intellect. Most 
assuredly they added nothing to my fortune or my reputation. 
The industry of the week supplied the necessities of the week. 
From Government or the friends of Government I not only never 
received remuneration, or ever expected it; but I was nevei 
honoured with a single acknowledgment or expression of satis- 
faction. Yet the retrospect is far from painful or matter of 
regret. I am not indeed silly enough to take as any thing more 
than a violent hyperbole of party debate, Mr. Fox's assertion that 
the late war (I trust that the epithet is not prematurely applied) 
was a war produced by the Morning Post ; or I should be proud 
to have the words inscribed on my tomb. As little do I regard 
the circumstance, that I was a specified object of Buonaparte's 
resentment during my residence in Italy in consequence of those 
essays in the Morning Post during the peace of Amiens. (Of 
this I was warned, directly, by Baron Von Humboldt, the Prus- 
sian Plenipotentiary, who at that time was the minister of the 
Prussian court at Rome; and indirectly, through his secretary, 
by Cardinal Fesch himself.) Nor do I lay any greater weight on 
the confirming fact, that an order for my an-est was sent from 
Paris, from which danger I was rescued by the kindness of a 
noble Benedictine, and the gracious connivance of that good old 
man, the present Pope. For the late tyrant's vindictive appetite 
was omnivorous, and preyed equally on a Due d'Enghien,* and 

* I seldom thislc of the murder of this Instat fama viri, virtusque hand Iscta Ty- 
lUustrious Prince without recollecting the ranno; 

lines of Valerius Flaocus. Ergo anteire metus, juvenemque exstln- 

_, , " Super f psiufl infsens ^uere pergit." ^^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^ 
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the wi'iter of a newspaper paragraph. Like a true vulture,* 
Napoleon with an eye not less telescopic, and with a taste equally 
coarse in his ravin, could descend from the most dazzling heights 
to poimce on the leveret in the brake, or e7en on the field-mouse 
amid the grass. But I do derive a gratification from the know- 
ledge, that my essays contributed to introduce the practice of 
placing the questions and events of the day in a moral point of 
view ; in giving a dignity to particular measures by tracing their 
policy or impolicy to permanent principles, and an interest to 
principles by the application of them to individual measures. In 
Mr. Burke's writings indeed the germs of almost all political 
truths may be found. But I dare assume to myself the merit of 
having first explicitly defined and analyzed the nature of Jaco- 
binism ; and that in distinguishing the Jacobin from the republi- 
can, the democrat and the mere demagogue, I both rescued the 
word from remaining a mere term of abuse, and put on their 
guard many honest minds, who even, in their heat of zeal against 
Jacobinism, admitted or supported principles from which the 
worst parts of that system may be legitimately deduced. That 
these are not necessary practical results of such principles, we 
owe to that fortunate inconsequence of our nature which permits 
the heart to rectify the errors of the understanding. The 
detailed examination of the consular Government and its pre- 
tended constitution, and the proof given by me that it was a 
consummate despotism in masquerade, extorted a recantation 
even from the Morning Oh/ronicle, which had previously extolled 
this constitution as the perfection of a wise and regulated liberty. 
On every great occurrence I endeavoured to discover in past 
history the event that most nearly resembled it. I procured, 
wherever it was possible, the contemporary historians, memorial- 
ists, and pamphleteers. Then fairly subtracting the points of 
difference from those of likeness, as the balance favoured the 
formei' or the latter, I conjectured that the result would be the 
same or different. In the series of essays,t entitled "A com- 
parison of France under Napoleon with Rome under the first 
OaBftars," and in those which followed "On the probable final 

* 8i}pa Si jeai rhv x^va kcu -niv Aop«ca5a, Friend," which 1 am now oompletiog, and 

Kal rbv Aoyuhv, kou. to twv Tavptov y4v<K. which will be shortly published, for I caa 

l*HiLB de animak propriety scarcely say repnblished, with the numben 

t A small selection fiwm the nmnercos IST^^ ^ Chapters according to their sub. 

articles furnished by me to the Morning Post ^^'^ 

and Courier, chiefly as they regard thie sources " Accipe prindpium rursns, corpusque coa<^ 

and effects of Jacobinism and the oonnecdon turn 

of certain systems of political economy with Draere ; mutatf^ melior proce4e fisurj^" 

)aoobin}cftl 4espot|8m, will fcrm pi^t of " T^p 
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restoration of tte Bourbons," 1 feel myself authorized to affirm, 
by tlio effect produced on many intelligent men, that were the 
dates wanting, it might have been suspected that the essays had 
»een written within the last twelve months. The same plan 1 
pursued at the commencement of the Spanish revolution, and 
with the same success, taking the war of the United Provinces 
with Philip II, as the ground work of the comparison. I have 
mentioned this from no motives of vanity, nor even from motives 
of self-defence, which would justify a certain degree of egotism, 
esp 3cially if it be considered how often and grossly I have been 
attacked for sentiments which I had exerted my best powers to 
confute and expose, and how grievously these charges acted to 
my disadvantage while I was in Malta. Or rather they would 
have done so, if my own feelings had not precluded the wish of a 
settled establishment in that island. But I have mentioned it 
from the full persuasion that, armed with the two-fold knowledge 
of history and the human mind, a man will scarcely eiT in his 
judgment concerning the sum total of any future national event, 
if he have been able to procure the original documents of the 
past together with authentic axjcounts of the present, and if he 
have a philosophic tact for what is truly important in facts, and 
in most instances therefore for such facts as the dignity of his- 
tory has excluded from the volumes of our modem compilers, by 
the courtesy of the age entitled historians. 

To have lived in vain must be a painful thought to any man, 
and especially so to him who has made literature his profession. 
I should therefore rather condole than be angiy with the mind, 
which could attribute to no worthier feelings than those of 
vanity or self-love the satisfaction which I acknowledge to have 
enjoyed from the republication of my political essays (either 
whole or as extracts) not only in many of our own provincial 
papers, but in the federal journals throughout America. I re- 
garded it as some proof of my not having laboured altogether in 
vain, that from the articles written by me shortly before and at 
the commencement of the late unhappy war with America, not 
only the sentiments were adopted, but in some instance the very 
language, in several of the Massachusetts state papers. 

But no one ot these motives, nor all conjointly, would have im- 
pelled me to a statement so uncomfortable to my own feelings, 
had not my character been repeatedly attacked by an unjustifiable 
intrusion on private life, as of a man incorrigibly idle, and who, 
intrusted not only with ample talents, but favoured with unusual 
opportunities of improyi^g them, had nevertheless suffered ih^io 
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to rust away without any efficient exertion either for Ids o^m 
good or that of his fellow-creatures. Even if the compositions 
which I have made public, and that too in a f oi^n the most certain 
of an extensive circulation, though the least flattering to an 
author's self-love, had been published in books, they would have 
filled a respectable number of volumes, though every passage of 
merely tempoi*ary interest were omitted. My prose writings have 
been chai'ged with a disproportionate demand on the attention; 
with an excess of refinement in the mode of arriving at tniths; 
with beating the ground for that which might have been run 
down by the eye ; with the length and laborious construction of 
my periods; in short with obscurity and the love of paradox. 
But my severest critics have not pretended to have found in my 
compositions triviality, or traces of a mind that shrunk from the 
toU of thinking. No one has charged me with tricking out in 
other words the thoughts of others, or with hashing up anew the 
crambe jcmi deciea coctoum of English literature or philosophy. 
Seldom have I written that in a day, the acquisitioi or investiga- 
tion of which had not cost me the previous labour of a month. 

But are books the only channel through which tl^ v^ stream of 
intellectual usefulness can flow ? Is the diffusion of truth to be 
estimated by publications; or publications by the truth which 
they diffuse or at least contain P I speak it in tne excusable 
warmth of a mind stung by an accusation which has not only 
been advanced in reviews of the widest circulation, not only re- 
gistered in the bulkiest works of periodical literature, but by 
frequency of repetition has become an admitted fact in private 
literary circles, and thoughtlessly repeated by too many who call 
themselves my friends, and whose own recollections ought to have 
suggested a contrary testimony. Would that the criteiion of a 
scholar's utility were the number and moral value of the truths 
which he has been the means of throwing into the general circu« 
lation ; or the number and value of the minds whom, by his con- 
versation or letters, he has excited into activity, and supplied 
with the geims of their after-growth! A distinguished rank 
might not indeed, even then, be awarded to my exertions, but I 
should dare look forward with confidence to an honourable ac- 
quittal. I should dare appeal to the numerous and respectable 
audiences, which at different times and in different places honoured 
my lecture-rooms with their attendance, whether the points of 
view from which the subjects treated of were surveyed, whether 
the grounds of my reasoning were such as they had heard or read 
elsewhere, or have oincQ fouad in previous pubUcatioiis. I cop 
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cc nscientiously declare, that the complete success »;f the Remorse 
on the first ni^ht of its representation did not give me as great oi 
as heai't-felt a pleasui*e, as the observation that the pit and boxes 
wei*e crowded with faces familiar to me, though of individuals 
whose names I did not know, and of whom I knew nothing but 
that they had M anded one or other of my courses of lectures. 
It is an excellent, though perhaps somewhat vulgar proverb, that 
there are cases where a man may be as well " in for a pound a£ 
for a penny." To those who from ignorance of the serious injury 
I have received from this rumour of having dreamt away my life 
to no pui-pose, injuries which I unwillingly remember at all, muck 
less am disposed to record in a sketch of my literary life : or to 
those, who from their own feelings, or the gratification they 
derive from thinking contemptuously of others, would like Job's 
comf ortei*s attribute these complaints, extorted from me by the 
sense of wrong, to self-conceit or presumptuous vanity, I have 
ah'cady furnished such ample materials, that I shall gain nothing 
by withholding the remainder. I will not therefore hesitate to 
ask the consciences of those who from their long acquaintance 
with me and with the circumstances are best qualified to decide 
or be my judges, whether the restitution of the swwm cuique would 
increase or detract from my literary reputation. In this excul- 
pation I hope to be understood as speaking of myself compai'a- 
tively, and in proportion to the claims which others are entitled 
to make on my time or my talents. By what I have effected am 
I to be judged by my fellow men ; what I could have done is a 
question for my own conscience. On my own account I may 
perhaps have had sufficient reason to lament my deficiency in 
self-control, and the neglect of concentering my powers to the 
realization of some permanent work. But to verse rather than to 
prose, if to either, belongs the voice of mourning for 

Keen pangs or love awakeniDg us a babe 
Turbulent, with an outcry in the heart, 
And fears self-wiU'd that shunn'd the eye of hope. 
And hope that scarce would know itself from fear ; 
Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain, 
And genius given and knowledge won in vain, 
And all which I had r.nll'd in wood-walks wild 
And all which patient toil had rear'd, and all 
Commune with thee had opeu'd out— but flowers 
Strew'd on my corpse, and borne upon my bier 
In the same ooflOn, for the self •same grave ( 

S. T. U. (To William WonlsworUL) 

Tlese will exiflt> for the future, I trust only in the poetic 
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Btrains, wTiicli tlie feelings at the time called foith In Mio8€ 
only, gentle reader, 

•* Affedus animi variog, beUumque uquaeii 
PerJegis invidUB ; curasque revolvis inanet ; 
Qutu humilis tenero ztylut oZtm effudit in cevo. 
PerUgis et lacrymas, et quod pharetrattu acutd 
HUpturpuero fecit tnihi etapide vulnus. 
Omnia paukitim conmmit longior cetas 
Yivendoque simiU morimur, rapimurque manendo. 
Tpu mihi coUatut enim non xUe rridebor ; 
From alta es£, vMraqvM alii, nova mentis imago. 
Vox aliudque sonat. Jamque observatio viUz 
Mvlta dedit :—lugere nihil, ferre omnia ;jamqu$ 
Paulatim lacrymas rerum experientia tersU.** 



CHArXER XL 

Ao affectioDate azhortation to those who in early life feel themselves disposed tc become 

aathors. 

IT was a favourite remark of the late Mr. Whitbread's, that na 
man does anything from a single motive. The separate 
motives, or rather moods of mind, which produced the preceding 
reflections and anecdotes have been laid open to the reader in 
each separate instance. But an interest in the welfare of those 
who at the present time may be in circumstances not dissimilar 
to my own at my first entrance into life, has been the constant 
accompaniment, and (as it were) the under-song of all my feelings. 
Whitehead, exerting the prerogative of his laureateship, addressed 
to youthful poets a poetic charge, which is perhaps the best, and 
certainly the most interesting of his works. With no other privi* 
lege than that of sympathy and sincere good wishes, I woul& 
address an affectionate exhortation to the youthful literati, 
grounded on tqj own experience. It will be but short ; for the 
beginning, middle, and end converge to one charge : never pursue 
literature as a trade. With the exception of one extraordinary 
man, I have never known an individual, least of all an individua. 
of genius, healthy or happy without a profession, i. e. some 
regular employment, which does not depend on the will of the 
moment, and which can be carried on so far mechanically that an 
average quantum only of health, spirits, and intellectual exertion 
are requisite to its faithful discharge. Three hours of leisure^ 
unannoyed by any alien anxiety, and looked forward to with de- 
light as » cbajige an(J recv^atjop, wilj stiJIc^ to rcgiwse in liteT^tive 
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k iafgei' ph. duct of what is truly genial, than weeks of compulsion. 
Money, and immediate reputation form only an arbitrary and 
a.c;cidental end of literary labour. The hope of increasing them 
by finy given exertion will often prove a stimulant to industiy ; 
but the necessity of acquiring them will in all works of genius 
convert the stimulant into a narcotic. Motives by excess reverse 
their very natui'e, and instead of exciting, stun and stupify the 
mind. For it is one contradistinction of genius from talent, that 
its predominant end is always comprised in the means ; and this 
i3 one of the many points which establish an analogy between 
genius and virtue. Now though talents may exist without genius, 
yet as genius cannot exist, certainly not manifest itself, without 
talents, I would advise every scholar who feels the genial power 
working within him, so far to make a division between the two, 
as that he should devote his talents to the acquirement of com- 
petence in some known trade or profession, and his genius to 
objects of his tranquil and unbiassed choice ; while the conscious- 
ness of being actuated in both alike by the sincere desire to per- 
form his duty, wiU alike ennoble both. " My dear young friend '* 
(I would say) "suppose yourself established in any honourable 
occupation. From the manufactory or counting-house, from the 
law coui't, or from having visited your last patient, you return at 
evening, 

*' Dear tranqail time, when the sweet sense of home 
Is sweetest " 

to your family, prepared for its social enjoyments, with the very 
countenances of your wife and children brightened, and their 
voice of welcome made doubly welcome, by the Ijnowledge that, 
as far as they are concerned, you have satisfied the demands of 
the day by the labour of the day. Then, when you retire into 
your study, in the books on your shelves you revisit so many 
venerable friends with whom you can converse. Tour own spirit 
scarcely less free from personal anxieties than the great minds 
that in those books are still living for you ! Even your writing 
desk with its blank paper and all its other implements will appear 
as a chain of flowers, capable of linking your feelings as well as 
thoughts to events and characters past or to come; not a chain of 
iron which binds you down to think of the future and the remote 
by recalling the claims and feelings of the peremptory present. 
But why should I say retire ? The habits of active life and daily 
intercourse with the stir of the world will tend to give you such 
self-command, that the presence of your family will be no interrupt 
tion. Nay, the social silence, or undisturbing voices of a wife oi 
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sister will be like a restorative atmosphere, or soft music wliicli 
moulds a dream without becoming its object. If facts are re- 
quii'ed to prove the possibility of combining weighty performances 
in literature with full and independent employment, the works of 
Cicero and Xenophon among the ancients ; of Sir Thomas More, 
Bacon, Baxter, or to refer at once to later and contemporaiy in- 
stances, Darwin and Roscoe, ai*e at once decisive of the question. 

But all men may not dare promise themselves a sufficiency of 
self-control for the imitation of those examples; though strict 
scrutiny should always be made, whether indolence, re.3tle8sness, 
)r a vanity impatient for immediate gratification, have not tam- 
pered with the judgment and assumed the vizard of humility for 
the purposes of self-delusion. Still the church presents to every 
man of learning and genius a profession, in which he may cherish 
a rational hope of being able to unite the widest schemes of lite- 
rary utility with the strictest performance of professional duties. 
Among the numerous blessings of Chiistianity, the introduction 
of an established church makes an especial claim on the gratitude 
of scholars and philosophers ; in England at least, where the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism have conspired with the freedom of the 
government to double all its salutary powers by the removal of its 
abuses. 

That not only the maxims, but the grounds of a pure morality, 
the mere fragments of which 



•• the lofty grave tragedians taught 

In chorus or iambic, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received 

In brief sententious precepts ;" 

Paradisb Reqaiked. 

and that the sublime truths of the divine unity and attributes, 
which a Plato found most hard to learn, and deemed it still more 
difficult to reveal j that these should have become the almost here- 
ditaiy property of childhood and poverty, of the hovel and the 
workshop; that even to the unlettered they sound as common- 
place, is a phenomenon which must withhold all but minds of th€ 
most vulgar cast from undervaluing the services even of the pulpit 
and the reading-desk. Yet those who confine the efficiency of an 
established church to its public offices can hardly be placed in a 
much higher rank of intellect. That to every parish throughout 
the kingdom there is transplanted a germ of civilization ; that in 
the remotest villages there is a nucleus, round which the capabili« 
ties of the place may crystallize and brighten ; a model sufficiently 
superior to excite, yet sufficiently neai* to encourage and facilitate 
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imitation j this, the unobtrusive, continuous agency of a Protes- 
tant cliurcli establishment, this it is which the patriot and the 
philanthropist, who would fain unite the love of peace with the 
faith in the progressive amelioration of mankind, cannot estimate 
at too high a price. *' It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
wi bh the precious onyx, or the sapphii'e. No mention shall be made 
of coral or of pearls ; for the price of wisdom is above rubies." * 
The clergyman is with his parishioners and among them; he is 
neither in the cloistered cell, or in the wilderness, but a neighbour 
and a family man, whose education and rank admit him to the 
mansion of the rich landholder, while his duties make him the 
frequent visitor of the farm-house and the cottage. He is, or he 
may become, connected with the families of his parish or its vici- 
nity by marriage. And among the instances of the blindness, or 
at best, the short-sightedness which it is the nature of cupidity to 
inflict, I know few more striking than the clamours of the fanners 
against church propeity. Whatever was not paid to the clergy- 
man would inevitably at the next lease be paid to the landholder; 
while, as the case at present stands, the revenues of the church are 
in some sort the reversionaiy property of every family that may 
have a member educated for the church, or a daughter that may 
marry a clergyman. Instead of being foreclosed and immovable, 
it is in fact the only species of landed property that is essentially 
moving and circulative. That there exist no inconveniences, who 
will pretend to assert ? But I have yet to expect the proof, that 
the inconveniences are greater in this than in any other species : 
or that either the farmers or the clergy would be benefited by 
forcing the latter to become either TrvMiberSy or salaried placemen. 
Nay, I do not hesitate to declare my firm persuasion, that what- 
ever reason of discontent the farmers may assign, the true cause is 
this : that they may cheat the parson, but cannot cheat the steward ; 
and that they are disappointed if they should have been able 
to withhold only two pounds less than the legal claim, having ex- 
pected to withhold five. At all events, considered relatively to the 
encouragement of learning and genius, the establishment presents 
a patronage at once so effective and unburthensome, that it would 
be impossible to afford the like or equal in any but a Christian 
and Protestant country. There is scarce a department of human 
knowledge without some bearing on the various critical, historical, 
philosophical, and moral truths, in which the scholar must be in- 
terested as a clergyman ; no one pursuit worthy of a man of genius, 
wldch may not be followed without incongruity. To give the 

• Job xzvUl. ie» 18. 
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histoiy ot tlio feible as a book, would be little less tlian to t-eli te 
tbe origija or first excitement of all the literature and science that 
we now possess. The very decorum which the profession imposes 
is favourable to the best purposes of genius, and tends to counter- 
act its most frequent defects. Finally, that man must be deficient 
in sensibility, who would not fiind an incentive to emulation in the 
great and burning lights which, in a long series, have illustrated 
the Church of England ; who would not hear from within an echo 
to the voice from their sacred shrines : 

" Et pater JEneas et aounculus excitat Hector,*' 

But whatever be the profession or trade chosen, the advantages 
are many and important compared with the state of a mere literaiy 
man, who in any degree depends on the sale of his works for the 
necessaries and comforts of life. In the former a man lives in 
sympathy with the world in which he lives. At least he acquires 
a better and quicker tact for the knowledge of that with which 
men in general can sympathize. He learns to manage his genius 
more prudently and efficaciously. His powers and acquirements 
gain him likewise more real admiration; for they surpass the 
legitimate expectations of others. He is something besides an 
author, and is not therefore considered merely as an author. The 
hearts of men are open to him, as to one of their own class ; and 
whether he exerts himself or not in the conversational circles of 
his acquaintance, his silence is not attributed to pride, nor his 
communicativeness to vanity. To these advantages I will venture 
to add a superior chance of happiness in domestic life, were it only 
that it is as natural for the man to be out of the circle of his 
household during the day, as it is meritoi-ious for the woman to 
remain for the most pai't within it. But this subject involves 
points of consideration so numerous and so delicate, and wordd 
not only permit, but require such ample documents from the bio- 
graphy of literary men, that I now merely allude to it in transitu. 
When the same circumstance has occurred at very different times 
to very different persons, all of whom have some one thing in 
common, there is reason to suppose that such circumstance is not 
merely attributable to the persons concerned, but is in some mea- 
sui*e occasioned by the one point in common to them all. Instead 
of the vehement and almost slanderous dehortation from marriage, 
which the Miaogyne, Boccaccio,* addresses to literary men, I would 
substitate the simple advice : be not merely a man of letters ! Let 
literature be an honourable av^Tneivtation to your arms, tat not 
constitute the coat, or fill the escutcheon ! 

• Vita e Coitumi dl Dante, p. 12, If. 
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To objections from consoience I can of course answer in no other 
viraj, titan bj requesting the youthful objector (as I have already 
done on a former occasion) to ascertain with strict self-examina- 
tion, whether other influences may not be at work; whether 
spirits, " not of health," and with whispers " not from heaven," 
may not be walking in the twilight of his consciousness. Let him 
catalogue his sciniplee, and reduce them to a distinct intelligible 
f oim ; let him be certain that he has read with a docile mind and 
favourable dispositions the best and most fundamental works on the 
subject ; that he has had both mind and heart opened to the great 
and illustrious qualities of the many renowned characters who had 
doubted like himseK, and whose researches had ended in the clear 
conviction that their doubts had been groundless, or at least in no 
proportion to the counter- weight. I Cappy will it be for such a man, 
if among his contemporaries, elder than himself, he should meet 
with one who, with similar powers and feelings as acute as his own, 
had entertained the same scruples ; had acted upon them; and who, 
by after-research (when the step was, alas ! irretrievable, but for that 
very reason, his research undeniably disinterested) had discovered 
himself to have quarrelled with received opinions only to embrace 
errors ; to have left the direction tracked out for him on the high 
road of honourable exertion, only to deviate into a labyrinth where, 
when he had wandered till his head was giddy, his best good for- 
tune was finally to have found his way out again, too late for pru- 
dence, though not too late for conscience or for truth ! Time 
spent in such delay is time won ; for manhood in the meantime is 
advancing, and with it increase of knowledge, strength of judg- 
ment, and above all, temperance of feelings. And even if these 
should effect no change, yet the delay will at least prevent the 
final approval of the decision from being alloyed by the inward 
censure of the rashness and vanity by which it had been precipi- 
tated. It would be a sort of irreligion, ajid scarcely less than a 
libel on human nature, to believe that there is any established and 
reputable profession or employment in which a man may not con- 
tinue to act with honesty and honour ; and doubtless there is like- 
wise none which may not at times present temptations to the con* 
trary. But woefully will that man fiind himself mistaken who 
imagines that the profession of literature, or, to speak more 
plainly, the trade of authorship, besets its members with fewer or 
with less insidious temptations than the Church, the law, or the 
different branches of commerce. But I have treated suflBciently 
on this unpleasant subject in an early chapter of this volume. 
I yrXi co^clu(Je the present ther^ore with a short extract from 

f 
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Herdoi, vfiiCEC iiJ.ine I might have added to the illustiioas list ol 
those who have combined the successful pursuit of the Muses not 
only w-ith the faithful discharge, but with the highest honours and 
honourable emoluments of an established profession. The trans- 
lation the reader will find in a note below : * " Am sor^altigsteu, 
meidcn sie die Autorschaft. Zu friih oder iinmassig gebraucht, 
macht sie den Kopf wiiste und das Herz leer ; wcnn sie auch sonst 
keine iible Polgen gabe. Ein Mensch, der nur 1 icset um an driicken, 
lieset wahrscheinlich iibel; und wer jeden Gedanken, der ihm 
aufstosst, durch Feder und Presse versendet, hat sie in kurzer 
Zeit alle versandt, und wird bald ein blosser Diener der Druckercy, 
ein Buchstabensetzer werden." 



CHAPTER XII. 

A CSwpter of requests and prcmonitiom conoeming the perusal or omission of the Chapter 

that follows. 

IN the perusal of philosophical works I have been greatly bene- 
fitted by a resolve which, in the antithetic form and with the 
allowed quaintness of an adage or maxim, I have been accustomed 
to word thus : " Until you understand a writer's ignorance, pre- 
sume yourself ignorant of his understanding." This golden rule 
of mine does, I own, resemble those of Pythagoras in its obscurity 
rather than in its depth. If, however, the reader will permit me 
to be my own Hierocles, I trust that h^ will find its meaning fully 
explained by the following instances. I have now before me a 
treatise of a religious fanatic, full of dreams and supernatural ex- 
periences. I see clearly the writer's gi'ounds, and their hoUow- 
ness. I have a complete insight into the causes which, through the 
medium of his body, had acted on his mind ; and by application 
of received and ascertained laws, I can satisfactorily explain to my 
Dwn reason all the strange incidents which the writer records of 
himself. And this I can do Tsithout suspecting hJTn of any inten- 
iional falsehood. As when in broad daylight a man tracks the 

• Trakslation. gent all away, and will become a mere 

"With fhe greatest possible solicitude ^S-^'?^ ""^ ^^ prmting-office. a com. 

avoid authorship. Too early or immode- P"^"^** 

rately employed, it makes the head wasto To which I may add from myself, thai 

and the heart empty ; even were there no what medical physiologists affirm of certain 

other worse ooosequenoea. A person who secretions, applies equ^ly to our thoughts : 

reads only to print, in all probability reads they too must be tabm up again into t^e 

amiss ; and he, who sends away through the circulation, and be again and -again re-secreted 

naikl \h& press every thought, the moment in order to ensure a healthful vigour, both to 

ocurs to him, will in a short time haiw the mind and to its intellectual odspring. 
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steps of a traveller who had. lost his way in a fog, or by iieacherous 
moonshine ; eren so, and with the same tranquil sense of certainty, 
can I follow the traces of this bewildered visionary. I understand 
his ignorance. 

On the other hand, I have been re-perusing with the best energies 
of my mind the Timseus of Plato. Whatever I comprehend im- 
presses me with a reverential sense of the author's genius ; but 
there is a considerable portion of the work to which I can attach 
no consistent meeting. In other treatises of the same philosopher, 
intended for the average comprehensions of men, I have been de- 
lighted with the masterly good sense, with the perspicuity of the 
language, and the aptness of the inductions. I recollect, Hkewise, 
that numerous passages in this author, which I thoroughly com- 
prehend, were formerly no less unintelligible to me than the pass- 
ages now in question. It would, I am aware, be quite fashionable 
to dismiss them at once as Platonic jargon. But this I cannot do 
with satisfaction to my own mind, because I have sought in vain 
for causes adequate to the solution of the assumed inconsistency. 
I have no insight into the possibility of a man so eminently wise, 
using words with such half -meanings to himself as must, per- 
force, pass into no meaning to his readers. When, in addition to 
the motives thus suggested by my own reason, I bring into distinct 
remembrance the number and the series of great men who, after 
long and zealous study of these works, had joined in honouring 
the name of Plato with epithets that almost transcend humanity, 
I feel that a contemptuous verdict on my part might argue want 
of modesty, but would hardly be received by the judicious as evi- 
dence of superior penetration. Therefore, utterly baffled in aU my 
attempts to understand the ignorance of Plato, I conclude myself 
ignorant of his understanding. 

In lieu of the various requests which the anxiety of authorship 
addresses to the imknown reader, I advance but this one : that he 
will either pass over the following chapter altogether, or read the 
whole connectedly. The fairest part of the most beautiful body 
will appear deformed and monstrous, if dissevered from its place 
in the organic whole. Nay, on delicate subjects, where a seem- 
ingly trifling diflference of more or less may constitute a difference 
in kind, even a faithful display of the main and supporting ideas, 
if yet they are separated from the forms by which they are at once 
clothed and modified, may perchance present a skeleton indeed, but 
a skeleton to alarm and deter. Though I might find numerous 
precedents, I shall not desire the reader to strip his mind of all 
prejudices, nor to keep all prior system? out of view during his ex- 
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amiuation of tbo present. For, in tinitli, sucli requests appear to 
me not mnch unlike the advice given to hypochondriacal patients 
in Dr. Buchan's domestic medicine ; vide^cet, to preserve them- 
selves uniformly tranquil and in good spirits. Till I had dis« 
covered the art of destroying the memory a parte post, without 
injury to its future operations, and without detriment to the 
judgment, I should suppress the request as premature; and, 
thei'efore, however much I may wish to be read with an unpreju- 
diced mind, I do not presume to state it as a necessary condi- 
tion. 

The extent of my daring is to suggest one criterion by which it 
may be rationally conjectured beforehand whether or no a reader 
would lose his time, and perhaps his temper, in the perusal of this 
or any other treatise constructed on similar principles. But it 
would be cruelly misinterpreted, as implying the least disrespect 
either for the moral or intellectual qualities of the individuals 
thereby precluded. The criterion is this: if a man receives as 
fundamental facts, and therefore of course indemonstrable and in- 
capable of further analysis, the general notions of matter, spirit, 
soul, body, action, passiveness, time, space, cause and effect, con- 
sciousness, perception, memory and habit ; if he feels his mind 
completely at rest concerning all these, and is satisfied, if only he 
'can analyze all other notions into some one or more of these sup- 
posed elements with plausible subordination and apt arrange- 
ment ; to such a mind I would as courteously as possible convey 
the hint that for him the chapter was not wiitten. 

Vir iNmiM « , docftu, prudent t att haud tibi tpiro. 

For these terms do in truth include all the difficulties which the 
human mind can propose for solution. Taking them therefore in 
mass and unexamined, it requires only a decent apprenticeship in 
logic to draw forth their contents in all forms and colours, as the 
professors of legerdemain at our village fairs pull out ribbon after 
ribbon from their mouths. And not more difficult is it to reduce 
them back again to their different genera. But though this 
analysis is highly useful in rendering our knowledge more distinct, 
it does not really add to it. It does not increase, though it gives 
us a greater mastery over, the wealth which we before possessed. 
For forensic purpos3s, for all the established professions of society^ 
this is sufficient. But for philosophy in its highest sense, as the 
science of ultimate truths, and therefore scientia sdeniiarum, thig 
mere analysis of terms is preparative only, though, as a prepara> 
tive discipliiie, indispensable. 
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Still ess dare a favourable pemsal be anticipated from the pro- 
Belytes of that compendious philosophy, which, talking of mind 
but thinking of brick and moi-tar, or other images equally ab- 
stracted from body, contrives a theory of spirit by nicknaming 
matter, and in a few hours can qualify its dullest disciples to ex- 
plain the omne scibUe by reducing all things to impressions, ideas^ 
and sensations. 

But it is time to tell the truth, though it requii'es some courage 
to avow it in an age and country in which disquisitions on all sub- 
jects not privileged to adopt technical terms or scientific sjrmbols 
must be addi'essed to the public. I say, then, that it is neither 
possible or necessai-y for all men, or for many, to be philosophers. 
There is a philosophic (and inasmuch as it is actualized by an 
effort of freedom, an artificial) consciousness, which lies beneath 
or (as it were) behind the spontaneous consciousness natural to all 
reflecting beings. As the elder Romans distinguished their 
northern provinces into Cis- Alpine and Trans- Alpine, so may we 
divide all the objects of human knowledge into those on this side, 
and those on the other side of the spontaneous consciousness; 
citra et trans conscientiam communem. The latter is exclusively 
the domain of pui'e philosophy, which is therefore properly en- 
titled transcendental, in order to discriminate it at once both from 
mere reflection and re-presentation on the one hand, and on the 
other fi'om those flights of lawless speculation which, abandoned 
by all distinct consciousness, because transgressing the bounds 
and piu'poses of our intellectual faculties, are justly condemned as 
transcendent.* The first range of hills that encircles the scanty 

*This dis-tinction between transcendental stated at fall in The Friend, re-published 

and transcendent is observed by our elder and completed. 

divines and philosophers, whenever they ex- I had never heard of the correspondence 
press themselves scholastically. Dr. Johnson between Wakefield and Fox till I saw the 
indeed has cunrounded the two words; but account of it this morning (16th September 
his own autliorities do not bear him out. Of 1815) in the Monthly Review. I was not a 
this celebrated dictionary I will venture to little gratified at finding, that Mr. Wakefield 
remark once for all, that I should suspect the had proposed to himself nearly the same plan 
man of a morose disposition who should for a Qreek and English Dictionary, which J 
speak of it without respect and gratitude as had formed, and b^an to execute, now ten 
a most instructive and entertaining book, years ago. But far, fieur more grieved am I, 
and hitherto, unfortunately, an indispensable that he did not live to complete It. I cannot 
book ; but J confess, that 1 should be sur- but tbink it a subject of most serious regret, 
prised at hearing from a philosophic and that tbe same heavy expenditure whidb is 
thorough scholar any but very qualiHod now employing in the republication of 
praises of it, as a dictionary. I am not now Stephanus augmented, had not been applied 
alluding to the number of genuine words to a new Lexicon on a more philosophical 
omitted; for this is (and perhaps to a greater plan, with the English, Oerman, and French 
extent) true, as Mr. Wakefield has noticed, Synonymes as well as the Latin. In almost 
of our best Greek Lexicons, and this too after every instance the precise individual mean- 
time successive labours of so many giants in ing might be given in an English or German 
tounii^ I refer at present both to omissions word ; whereas in Latin we must too often be 
•nd oommis^ons of a more important nature, contented with a mere general and inclusive 
What these are, me saltern judiee, wiU be term. How indeed can it be otherwise, when 
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\ a-le of human life is the horizon for the majority of its inhabi- 
tants. On its ridges the conmion sun is bom and departs. From 
them the stars rise, and touching them they vanish. By the many 
even this range, the natural limit and bulwark of the vale, is but 
imperfectly known. Its higher ascents are too often hidden by 
mists and clouds from uncultivated swamps, which few have cou- 
rage or curiosity to penetrate. To the multitude below these 
vapours appear, now as ths dark haunts of terrific agents, on 
which none may intrude with impunity; and now all a-glow with 
colours not their own, they are gazed at as the splendid palaces of 
happiness and power. But in all ages there have been a few who, 
measuring and sounding the rivers of the vale at the feet of their 
furthest inaccessible falls, have learnt that the sources must be 
far higher and far inward ; a few, who even in the level streams 
have detected elements which neither the vale itself nor the sur- 
rounding mountains contained or could supply. How and whence 
to these thoughts, these strong probabilities, the ascertaining 
vision, the intuitive knowledge, may finally supervene, can be 
leamt only by the fact. I might oppose to the question the 
words with which Plotinus* supposes nature to answer a similar 
difficulty : " Should any one interrogate her, how she works, if 
graciously she vouchsafe to listen and speak, she will reply, it be- 
hoves thee not to disquiet me with interrogatories, but to under- 
stand in silence, even as I am silent, and work without words." 
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we not flown off to the contrary extreme ? 
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Likewise in the fifth book of the fifth Ennead, speaking of the 
highest and intuitive knowledge as distinguished from the discnr- 
sive, or in the language of Wordsworth : 

" The yldon and the facalty divine ;" 

he says : " it is not lawful to inquire from whence it sprang, as if 
it were a thing subject to place and motion ; for it neither ap- 
proached hither, nor again departs from hence to some other 
place ; but it either appears to us or it does not appear. So that 
we ought not to pursue it with a view of detecting its secret 
source, but to watch in quiet till it suddenly shines upon us ; pre- 
paring ourselves for the blessed spectacle, as the eye waits pa- 
tiently for the rising sun." They, and they only, can acquire the 
philosophic imagination, the sacred power of seK-intuition, who 
within themselves can interpret and understand the symbol, that 
the v/ings of the air- sylph are forming within the skin of the 
catei^pillar ; those only, who feel in their own spirits the same 
instinct which impels the chrysalis of the homed fly to leave room 
in its involucrum for antennsB yet to come. They know and feel 
that the potential works in them, even as the actual works on 
them ! In short, all the organs of sense are framed for a corre- 
sponding world of sense, and we have it. All the organs of spirit 
are framed for a correspondent world of spirit : though the latter 
organs are not developed in aU alike. But they exist in aU, and 
their first appearance discloses itself in the moral being. How 
else could it be, that even worldlings, not wholly debased, wiU con- 
template the man of simple and disinterested goodness with con- 
trad ictoiy feelings of pity and respect ? " Poor man ! he is not 
made for this world." Oh ! herein they utter a prophecy of universal 
fulfilment ; for man must either rise or sink. 

It is the essential mark of the true philosopher to rest satisfied 
with no imperfect light, as long as the impossibility of attaining 
a fuller knowledge has not been demonstrated. That the common 
consciousness itself will funiish proofs by its own direction, that 
it is connected with master-currents below the surface, I shall 
merely assume as a postulate pro tempore. This having been 
grant.*^, though but in expectation of the argument, I can safely 
deduce from it the equal truth of my fonner assertion, that phi- 
losophy cannot be intelligible to all, even of the most learned and 
cultivated classes. A system, the first principle of which it is to 
render the mind intuitive of the spiritual in man (i. e., of that 
which lies on the other side of our natural consciousness), must 
needs have a great; obscurity for those who have never disciplined 
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and strengthened this ultenor consciousness. It must, in trutb, 
be a land of darkness, a perfect anti-Goshen, for men to whom tlio 
noblest treasures of their own being are reported only through the 
imperfect translation of lifeless and sightless notions. Perhaps in 
great part, through words which arc but the shadows of notions, 
oven as the notional understanding itself is but the shadowy ab- 
straction of Uving and actual truth. On the immediate, which dwells 
in every man, and on the original intuition, or absolute affirmation 
of it (which is likewise in every man, but does not in every man ri^€ 
into consciousness), all the certainty of our knowledge depends ; 
and this becomes intelligible to no man by the ministry of mere 
words from without. The medium by which spirits understand 
each other is not the surrounding air, but the freedom which they 
possess in common, as the common ethereal element of their being, 
the tremulous reciprocations of which propagate themselves even 
to the inmost of the soul. Where the spirit of a man is not filled 
with the consciousness of freedom (were it only from its restless- 
ness, as of one still struggling in bondage) all spiritual intercourse 
is interrupted, not only with others, but even with himself. No 
wonder, then, that he remains incomprehensible to himself as wcU 
as to others. No wonder that, in the fearful desert of his con- 
sciousness, he wearies himself out with empty words, to which no 
friendly echo answers, either from his own heart, or the heart of a 
fellow being, or bewilders himself in the pursuit of notional phan- 
toms, the mere refractions from unseen and distant truths through 
the distorting medium of his own unenlivened and stagnant under- 
standing! To remain unintelligible to such a mind, exclaims 
Schelling on a like occasion, is honour and a good name before God 
and man. 

The history of philosophy (the same writer observes) contains 
instances of systems which, for successive generations have re- 
mained enigmatic. Such he deems the system of Leibnitz, whom 
another writer (rashly, I think, and invidiously) extols as the only 
philosopher who was himself deeply convinced of his own d(jo- 
trines. As hitherto interpreted, however, they have not produced 
the effect which Leibnitz himself, in a most instructive passage, 
describes as the criterion of a true philosophy; namely, that it 
would at once explain and collect the fragments of truth scattered 
through systems apparently the most incongruous. The truth, 
says he, is diffased more widely than is commonly believed ; but it 
is often painted, yet of tener masked, and is sometimes mutilated, 
and sometimes, alas! in close aUiance with mischievous errors. 
The deeDer, however* we penetrate into the {(round of things, the 
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more truth we discover in the doctrines of tlie greatci nuuihcr oi 
the philosophical sects. The want of substantial reality in the 
objects of the senses, according to the sceptics ; the harmonies or 
numbers, the prototypes and ideas, to which the Pythagoreans an^ 
Platonists reduced all things ; the one and all of Parmenides and 
Plotinus, without Spinozism j* the necessary connection of things, 
according to the Stoics, reconcileable with the spontaneity of the 
other schools ; the vital-philosophy of the Oabalists and Hermet- 
ists, who assumed the universality of sensation ; the substantial 
forms and entelechies of Ai'istotle and the schoolmen, together 
with the mechanical solution of all particular phenomena, accord- 
ing to Democritus and the recent philosophers ; all these we shall 
find united in one perspective central point, which shows regularity 
and a coincidence of aU the parts in the vei*y object, which from 
every other point of view must appear confused and distorted. 
The spirit of sectarianism has been hitherto our fault, and thr 
cause of our failures. We have imprisoned our own conceptions 
by the lines which we have drawn, in order to exclude the concep- 
tions of others. cTai trouve que la plwpart des sectes ont raison dans 
une bonne partie de ce qu^eUes a/vancenty mats nonpar tant en ce qu'ellcs 
nient. 

A system which aims to deduce the memory with all the other 
functions of intelligence, must of course place its first position 
from beyond the memory, and anterior to it, otherwise the prin- 
ciple of solution would be itself a part of the problem to be solved. 
Such a position, therefore, must in the first instance be demanded, 
and the first question will be, by what right is it demanded ? On 
this account I think it expedient to make some preliminai*y remarks 
on the introduction of Postulates in philosophy. The word pos- 

* This is happily effected in three lines by 2v to Kaiiwofitvoy' 

Synesias, in his Thii>d Hymn >- 2v to if>ai,v6iA€vov, 
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•Ek Tt trpo ncLVTutv-is mechanical Theism. ^\ */f eavro, 
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Syresins was censured for his doctrine of irreligious or heretical ; though it may bin 
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2k^ r6 TucTov i^ from the Greek into English Auaci-euiftici 

2v TO riKTo/uievoif before my fifteenth year 
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tulate is boiTOwed from the science of mathematics.* In geometrjf 
the primary construction is not demonstrated, but postulated. 
This first and most simple construction in space is the point in 
motion, or the line. Whether the point is moved in one and the 
same direction, or whether its direction is continually changed, re- 
mains as yet undetermined. But if the direction of the point have 
been determined, it is either by a point without it, and then there 
arises the straight line which encloses no space ; or the direction 
of the point is not determined by a point without it, and then it 
must flow back again on itself; that is, there arises a cyclical line 
which does inclose a space. If the straight line be assumed as the 
positive, the cyclical is then the negation of the straight. It is a 
line which at no point strikes out into the straight, but changes 
its dii'ection continuously. But if the primary line be conceived 
as undetermined, and the straight line as determined throughout, 
then the cyclical is the third compounded of both. It is at once 
imdetermined and determined ; undetermined through any point 
without, and detennined through itself. Geometry therefore sup- 
plies philosophy with the example of a primary intuition, from 
which every science that lays claim to evidence must take its 
commencement. The mathematician does not begin with a de- 
monstrable proposition, but with an intuition, a practical idea. 

But here an important distinction presents itself. Philosophy 
is employed on objects of the inner sense, and cannot, like geo- 
metry, appropriate to every construction a correspondent outward 
intuition. Nevertheless philosophy, if it is to arrive at evidence, 
must proceed from the most original construction ; and the ques- 
tion then is, what is the most original construction or first pro- 
ductive act for the inner sense. The answer to this question 
depends on the direction which is given to the inner sense. But in 
philosophy the inner sense cannot have its direction determined 
by any outward object. To the original construction of the line 
I can be compelled by a line drawn before me on the slate or on 
sand. The stroke thus drawn is indeed not the line itself, but only 
the image or picture of the line. It is not from it that we firat 
learn to know the line ; but, on the contrary, we bring this stroke 
to the original line generated by the act of the imagination ,• 
otherwise we could not define it as without breadth or thickness. 
Still ho'v^ever this stroke is the sensuous image of the original oi 
ideal line, and an efficient mean to excite every imagination to the 
intuition of it. 

It is demanded, then, whether there be found any means in phi« 

• Sec Schell. abhandL znr Erlatikr. 4m Id. der Wlaaenschaftslelire. 
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losoph} to detei'mine the direction of the inner sense, as in niatbe- 
matics it is determinable bj its specific image or outward picture. 
Now, the inner sense has its direction determined for the greater 
part only by an act of freedom. One man's consciousness extends 
only to the pleasant or unpleasant sensations caused in him by ex- 
ternal impressions ; another enlarges his inner sense to a conscious- 
ness of forms and quantity; a third, in addition to the image, ia 
conscious of the conception or notion of the thing; a fourth at- 
tains to a notion of his notions — he reflects on his own reflections ; 
and thus we may say, without impropriety, that the one possesses 
more or less inner sense than the other. This more or less betrays 
already that philosophy, in its first principles, jnust have a prac- 
tical, or moral, as well as a theoretical or speculative side. This 
difference in degree does not exist in the mathematics. Socrates, 
in Plato, shows that an ignorant slave may be brought to under- 
stand, and of himself to solve, the most difficult geometrical pro- 
blem. Socrates drew the figures for the slave in the sand. The 
disciples of the critical philosophy could likewise (as was indeed 
actually done by La Forge and some other follower of Des Cartes) 
represent the origin of our representations in copper-plates, but 
no one has yet attempted it, and it would be utterly useless. To 
an Esquimaux or New ZeaJander our most popular philosophy 
would be whoUy unintelligible. The sense, the inward organ ; for 
it is not yet bom in him. So is there many a one among us, yes, 
and some who think themselves philosophers too, to whom the 
philosophic organ is entirely wanting. To such a man philosophy 
is a mere play of words and notions, like a theory of music to the 
deaf, or like the geometry of light to the blind. The connection 
of the parts and their logical dependencies may be seen and re- 
membered ; but the whole is groundless and hollow, unsustained 
by living contact, unaccompanied with any realizing intuition which 
exists by and in the act that affirms its existence, which is known, 
because it is, and is, because it is known. The words of Plotinus, 
in the assumed person of Nature, hold true of the philosophic 
energy. To Stapovtf fwv Btatpriyia irotci, afcnrfp ol TconfiiTpai Bicapovvra 
Ypa(f)ov(rt»' aXX* ifiov fi^ ypa<f>ov(njSy 6€€opovaT]s d€, v^piaravrai ai roiP 
frtt/xaro)!/ ypappai With me the act of contemplation makes the 
thing contemplated, as the geometricians contemplating, describe 
Unes correspondent ; but I not describing Hues, but simply con- 
templating, the representative forms of things rise up into exist- 
ence. 

The postulate of philosophy, and at the same time the test of 
philosophic capacity, is no other than the heaven-deecended KNOi/f 
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THYSELF ! (E ccelo descendity FvaBi a-tavToi/). And ^Lis at cn«"e 
practically and spoculatively. For as philosophy is neither a 
science of the reason or understanding only, nor merely a science 
of morals, but the science of being altogether, its primary ground 
can be neither merely speculative or merely practical, but both in 
\ one. All knowledge rests on the coincidence of an object with a 
subject. (My readers have been warned in a former chapter that 
for theii* convenience as well as the writei^'s, the term subject is 
used by me in its scholastic sense, as equivalent to mind or sen- 
tient being, and as the necessary correlative of object, or quicquid 
ohjicitur menti). For we can know that only which is true ; and 
the ti'uth is universally placed in the coincidence of the thought 
with the thing, of the representation with the object repre- 
sented, 

Now, the sum of all that is merely objective we will hence- 
foi*th call nature, confining the term to its passive and material 
sense, as comprising all the phenomena by which its existence is 
made known to us. On the other hand, the sum of all that is sub- 
jective, we may comprehend in the name of the self or intelligence. 
Both conceptions are in necessary antithesis. Intelligence is con- 
ceived of as exclusively representative, natui'e as exclusively repre- 
sented ; the one as conscious, the other as without consciousness. 
Now, in all acts of positive knowledge there is required a reci- 
procal concurrence of both, namely of the conscious being, and of 
that which is in itself unconscious. Our problem is to explain 
this concuri'ence, its possibility, and its necessity. 

During the act of knowledge itself, the objective and subjective 
are so instantly united, that we cannot determine to which of the 
two the priority belongs. There is here no first and no second j 
both are coinstantaneous and one. Wbile I am attempting to ex- 
plain this intimate coalition, I must suppose it dissolved. I must 
necessarily set out from the one, to which therefore I give hypo- 
thetical antecedence, in order to arrive at the other. But as there 
are but two factors or elements in the problem, subject and object, 
and as it is left indetenninate from which of them I should com. 
mence, there are two cases equally possible. 

1. Either the Objective is taken as the first, and 

THEN WE have TO ACCOUNT FOB THE STJPEBVENTION OP THE 

Subjective, which coalesces with it. 

The notion of the subjective is not contained in the notion of 
the objective. On the contrai'y, they mutually exclude each other. 
The subjective therefore must supervene to the objective. The con- 
ception of nature does not apparently involve the co-presence of tli« 
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intelligence, making an ideal duplicate of it, i.e., representing it. 
This desk, for instance, would, according to our natural notions, 
be, though there should exist no sentient being to look at it. This 
then is the problem of natui'al philosophy. It assumes the objec- 
tive or unconscious nature as the first, and has therefore to explain 
how intelligence can supei'vene to it, or how itself can grow into 
intelligence. If it should appear that all enlightened naturalists, 
without having distinctly proposed the problem to themselves, 
have yet constantly moved in the lino of its solution, it must afford 
a strong presumption that the problem itself is founded in nature. 
For if all knowledge has, as it were, two poles reciprocally required 
and presupposed, all sciences must proceed from the one or the 
other, and must tend towards the opposite as far as the equatorial 
point in which both are reconciled and become identical. The ne- 
cessary tendence therefore of all natural philosophy is from nature 
to intelligence ; and this, and no other, is the true ground and oc- 
casion of the instinctive striving to introduce theory into our views 
of natural phenomena. The highest perfection of natural phi- 
losophy would consist in the perfect spiritualization of aU the 
laws of nature into laws of intuition and intellect. The pheno- 
mena {the material) must wholly disappear, and the laws alone {tlie 
formal) must remain. Thence it comes, that in nature itself the 
more the principle of law breaks forth, the more does the htish 
drop off, the phenomena themselves become more spiritual and at 
length cease altogether in our consciousness. The optical phe- 
nomena are but a geometry, the lines of which are drawn by light, 
and the materiality of this light itself has already become matter 
of doubt. In the appearances of magnetism all trace of matter 
is lost, and of the phenomena of gravitation, which not a few 
among the most illustrious Newtonians have declared no otherwise 
comprehensible than as an immediate spiritual influence, there re- 
mains nothing but its law, the execution of which, on a vast scale, is 
the mechanism of the heavenly motions. The theory of natural phi- 
losophy would then be completed, when all nature was demon- 
strated to be identical in essence with that which in its highest 
known power exists in man as intelligence and self -consciousness ; 
when the heavens and the earth shall declare not only tlie power of 
their Maker, but the glory and the presence of their Grod, even as 
He appeared to the great prophet during the vision of the mount 
in the skirts of His divinity. 

This may suffice to show that even natural science, which com- 
mences with the material phenomenon as the reality and substance 
©f things existing, does yet, by the necessity of theorising uncon* 
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Bclously, and as it were instinctivelj, end in nature as an intel> 
ligence; afld bj this tendency the science of nature becomes 
finally natural philosophy, the one of the two poles of f undamentaJ 
science. 

2. Os THE SXJBJECTIYE IS TAKEN AS THE FIBST, AND THE 
PROBLEM THEN IS, HOW THERE STTPERVENES TO IT A COINCI- 
DENT Objective. 

In the pursuit of these sciences, our success in each depends on 
an austere and faithful adherence to its own principles, with a 
careful separation and exclusion of those which appertain to the 
opposite science. As the natural philosopher, who directs his 
views to the objective, avoids above all things the intermixture 
of the subjective in his knowledge; as for instance, arbitrary 
suppositions, or rather suffictions, occult qualities, spiritual 
agents, and the substitution of final for efficient causes ; so, on the 
other hand, the transcendental or intelligential philosopher is 
equally anxious to preclude all interpolation of the objective into 
the subjective principles of his science : as, for instajice, the as- 
sumption of impresses or configurations in the brain, correspondent 
to miniature pictures on the retina painted by rays of light from 
supposed originals, which are not the immediate and real objects 
of vision, but deductions from it for the purposes of explanation. 
This purification of the mind is effected by an absolute and scien- 
tific scepticism to which the mind voluntarily determines itself for 
the specific purpose of future certainty. Des Cartes, who, in his 
meditations, himself first, at least of the modems, gave a beau- 
tiful example of this voluntary doubt, this self-determined indeter- 
mination, happily expresses its utter difference from the scepticism 
of vanity or irreligion: Nee tamen in eo sc&pticos imitcibar, qui 
dubitant tantv/ni ut duhUent, et prceter incertitudinem vpsam nihil 
quoerunt. Nam contra toius in eo eram ut aliqivid certi reperircm* 
I^or is it less distinct in its motives and final aim, than in its 
proper objects, which are not, as in ordinary scepticism, the pre- 
judices of education and circumstance, but those original and 
innate prejudices which nature herself has planted in all men, and 
which, to all but the philosopher, are the first piinciples of know- 
ledge, and the final test of truth. 

Now, these essential prejudices are all reducible to the one fun- 
damental presumption, that there exist things without us. As 
this on the one hand originates neither in gi'ounds or ai*guments, 
and yet on the other hand remains proof against all attempts to 
remove !t by grounds or arguments {naturam furca expellas famer^ 

* Di'is Cakti-^, de 3f€(hodi$. 
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usque redibit) ; on the one hand lays claim to immediate certainty 
as a position at once indemonstrable and irresistible, and yet, on 
the other hand, inasmuch as it refers to something essentiaJly dif- 
ferent from ourselves, nay even in opposition to ourselves, leaves 
it inconceivable how it could possibly become a part of our im- 
mediate consciousness ; in other words, how that which ex hypo- 
thesi is and continues to be extrinsic and alien to our being should 
become a modification of oui being: the philosopher, therefore, 
compels himseK to treat this faith as nothing more than a pre- 
judice, innate indeed and connatural, but still a prejudice. 

The other position, which not only claims but necessitates the 
admission of its immediate certainty, equally for the scientific 
reason of the philosopher as for the common sense of mankind at 
large, namely, I am, cannot so properly be entitled a prejudice. 
It is groundless indeed j but then in the very idea it precludes all 
ground, and separated from the immediate consciousness loses its 
whole sense and import. It is groundless ; but only because it is 
itself the ground of all other certainty. Now the apparent con- 
tradiction, that the former position, namely, the existence of 
things without us, which from its nature cannot be immediately 
certain should be received as blindly and as independently of all 
grounds as the existence of our own being, the transcendental 
philosopher can solve only by the supposition, that the former is 
unconsciously involved in the latter ; that it is not only coherent 
but identical, and one and the same thing with our own imme- 
diate self-consciousness. To demonstrate this identity is the 
office and object of his philosophy. 

If it be said that this is idealism, let it be remembered that it is 
only so far idealism, as it is at the same time, and on that very 
account, the truest and most binding realism. For wherein does 
the realism of mankind properly consist ? In the assertion that 
there exists a something without them, what, or how, or where 
they know not, which occasions the objects of their perception ? 
Oh no ! This is neither connatural or universal It is what a 
few have taught and learnt in the schools, and which the many 
repeat without asking themselves concerning their own meaning. 
The realism common to aU mankind is far elder and lies infinitely 
deeper than this hypothetical explanation of the origin of our 
perceptions, an explan^^tion skimmed from the mere surface of 
mechanical philosophy. It is the table itself, which the man of 
common sense believes himself to see, not the phantom of a table, 
from which he may argumentatively deduce the reality of a table, 
which he does not see. If to destroy the reality of all that we 
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actaaUy behold, be idealism, what can be more egregiouslj so 
than the system of modem metaphysics, which banishes us to a 
land of shadows, surrounds us with apparitions, and distinguishes 
truth from illusion only by the majority of those who dream the 
same dream ? " I asserted that the world was mad," exclaimed 
poor Lee, " and the world said, that I was miad, and confound 
them, they outvoted me." 

It is to the true and original realism, that I would direct the 
attention. This believes and requires neither more nor less, than 
that the object which it beholds or presents to itself, is the real 
and very object. In this sense, however much we may strive 
against it, we are all collectively bom idealists, and therefore, and 
only therefore, are we at the same time realists. But of this the 
philosophers of the schools know nothing, or despise the faith as 
the prejudice of the ignorant vulgar, because they live and move 
in a crowd of phrases and notions from which human nature has 
long ago vanished. Oh, ye that reverence youi'selves, and walk 
humbly with the divinity in your own hearts, ye are worthy of a 
')etter philosophy ! Let the dead bury the dead, but do you pre- 
serve your human nature, the depth of which was never yet 
fathomed by a philosophy made up of notions and mere logical 
entities. 

In the third treatise of my Ijogosophia, announced at the end 
of this volume, I shall give fDeo volente) the demonstrations and 
constructions of the Dynamic Philosophy scientifically arranged. 
It is, according to my conviction, no other than the system of 
Pythagoras and of Plato revived and pmdfied from impure mix- 
tures. Doctrina per tot manus tradita tandem in vajppam desiit! 
The science of arithmetic furnishes instances, that a rule may be 
useful in, practical application, and for the particulai* purpose may 
be sufficiently authenticated by the result, before it has itself been 
fully demonstrated. It is enough, if only it be rendered intel- 
ligible. This will, I trust, have been effected in the following 
Theses for those of my readers who are willing to accompany 
me through the following chapter, in which the results will be 
applied to the deduction of the imagination; and with it the 
principles of production and of genial criticism in the fine ai'ts. 

Thesis I. 

Truth is coiTelative to being. Knowledge without a corre- 
spondent reality is no knowledge; if we know, there must be 
somewhat kijown by us. To Jmow is in i^« very essence s^ yoTD 
actiTOr 
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Thesis II. 

All truth is either mediate, that is, derived from some other 
onth or truths ; or immediate and oiiginaL The latter is abso* 
lute, and its formula A. A. ; the former is of dependent or con- 
ditional certainty, and represented in the f onnula B. A. The cer- 
tainty, which inheres in A. is attributable to B. 

ScHOLum . A chain without a staple, from which all the links 
derived their stability, or a series without a first, has been not 
inaptly allegorized as a string of blind men, each holding the 
skirt of the man before him, reaching far out of sight, but all 
moving without the least deviation in one straight line. It would 
be naturally taken for granted, that there was a guide at the head 
of the file: what if it were answered. No! Sir, the men are 
without number, and infinite blindness supplies the place of 
sight ? 

Equally inconceivable is a cycle of equal truths without a com- 
mon and central principle, which prescribes to each its proper 
sphere in the system of science. That the absurdity does not so 
immediately strike us, that it does not seem equally unimaginable, 
is owing to a surreptitious act of the imagination, which, instinc- 
tively and without our noticing the same, not only fills up the in- 
tervening spaces, and contemplates the cycle of (B. 0. D. E. F. 
&c.) as a continuous circle (A.) giving to all collectively the unity 
of their common orbit ; but likewise supplies by a sort of subinteU 
ligitwr the one central power, which renders the movement har- 
monious and cyclical 

Thesis III. 

We are to seek therefore for some absolute truth capable of 
communicating to other positions a certainty, which it has not 
itself bon*owed ; a truth self-grounded, unconditional, and known 
by its own light. In short, we have to find a somewhat which is, 
simply because it is. In order to be such, it must be one which is 
its own predicate, so far at least that all other nominal predicates 
must be modes and repetitions of itself. Its existence too must 
be such as to preclude the possibility of requiring a cause or 
antecedent without an absurdity. 

Thesis IY. 

That there can be but one such principle, may be proved a 
priori; for were there two or more, each must refer to some other, 
by which its equality is affirmed ; consequently, neither would be 
lelf-estabHshed, as the hypothesis demands. And a posteriAtri, it 

K 
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will be proved by the principle itself, when it ia discovered, as in* 
volving Tmiversal antecedents in its very conception. 

SoHOLiTTM. If we affirm of a board tliat it is blue, the predicate 
(blue) is accidental, and not implied in the subject, board. If we 
affirm of a circle that it is equi-radial, the predicate indeed is 
implied in tbe definition of the subject : but the existence of the 
subject itself is contingent, and supposes both a cause and a per- 

pient. The same reasoning will apply to the indefinite number 

of supposed indemonstrable truths exempted from the profane 

approach of philosophic investigation by the amiable Beattie, and 

other less eloquent and not more profound inaugurators of 

common sense on the throne of philosophy; a fruitless attempt, 

were it only that it is the two-fold function of philosophy to 

reconcile reason with common sense, and to elevate common sense 

into reason. 

Thesis V. 

Such a principle cannot be any thing or object. Each thing is 
what it is in consequence of some other thing. An infinite, inde- 
pendent thing,* is no less a contradiction than an infinite circle 
or a sideless triangle. Besides a thing is that which is capable 
of being an object of which itself is not the sole percipient. But 
an object is inconceivable without a subject as its antithesis. 
Onme per(^tum^ percijpienteni sfwpponii. 

But neither can the principle be found in a subject as a subject, 
contra-distinguished from an object: for vmcuique jpercipiewti 
aliquid ohjidtur perceptwm. It is to be found therefore neither in 
object nor subject taken separately, and consequently, as no other 
third is conceivable, it must be found in that which is neither 
subject nor object exclusively, but which is the identity of both. 

Thesis YL 

This principle, and so characterised, manifests itself in the Sum 
or I AM ; vrhich I shall hereafter indiscriminately express by the 
words spirit, self, and self -consciousness. In iina, and in this 
alone, object and subject, being and knowing, are identical, each 
involving and supposing the other. In other words, it is a sub- 
ject which becomes a subject by the act of constructing itself 
objectively to itself; but which never is an object except for 
itself, and only so far as by the very same act it becomes a subject. 
It may be described therefore as a perpetual self -duplication of 

* The impo88ibiUt7 of au abeolate thing aofbto system, will be demonntrated in the 

(substantia unica) as neither genus, species, cntiqne on Spinoxism in the fifth tieaUse ot 

nor Individuum: as well as its utter unfit- mjLocoeopv.^ 
Qoss for the fundamental position of a pbXkh 



1 
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oHd and tlio same power into object and subject, which pre-snp- 
pose each other, and can exist onl^ as antitheses. 

ScHOUTTM. If a man be asked how he knows that he is ? he 
caa only answer, sv/m quia atmi. But if (the absoluteness of this 
certainty having been admitted) he be again asked, how he, the 
individual person, came to be, then, in relation to the ground of 
his existence, not to the ground of his knowledge of that existence, 
he might reply, sum quia Beus est, or still more philosophically, 
sum quia in Deo swm. 

But if we elevate our conception to the absolute self, the great 
eternal I am, then the principle of being, and of knowledge, of 
idea, and of reality, the ground of existence, and the ground of 
the knowledge of existence, are absolutely identical, ^m quia 
sum ;* I am, because I aflfirm myself to be ; I affirm myself to be, 
because I am. 

Thesis YII. 

If then I know myself only through myself, it is contradictory 
to requii'e any other predicate of self, but that of self -conscious- 
ness. Only in the self-consciousness of a spirit is there the 
required identity of object and of representation ; for herein con- 
sists the essence of a spirit, that it is self-representative. If 
therefore this be the one only immediate truth, in the certainty 
of which the reality of our collective knowledge is grounded, it 
must follow that the spirit in all the objects which it views, views 
only itself. If this could be proved, the immediate reality of 
all intuitive knowledge would be assured. It has been shown, 

* Tt is most worthy of notice, that in the the arguments seem to require. For Cogito 
first revelation of Himself, not confined to in- is Sum Cogitavs. This is clear by the in- 
dividuals, indeed in the very first revelation evidence of the converse. Cogitat ergo est is 
of His absolute being, Jehovah at the same true, because it is a mere application of the 
time revealed the fundamental truth of all logical rule : Quicquid in genere est, est et in 
philosophy, which must either commence specie. Est (cogitans) ergo est. It is a 
with the absolute, or have no fixed commence- cherry tree ; therefore it is a tree. But, est 
raetit ; i. e. cease to be philosophy. I cannot ergo cogitat, is Illogical : for quod est in specie, 
but express my r^p'et, that in the equivocal rton neoessario in genere est It may be 
use of the word that, for m that, or l)ecause, true. I hold it to be true, that quicquid vere 
our admirable version has rendered the pas> est, est per veram sui affirmationem ; but it is 
sage susceptible of a degraded interpretation a derivative, not an immediate truth. Here 
in the mind of common readers or hearers, as then we have, by anticipation, the distincUoD 
if it were a mere reproof to an impertin^t between the conditional finite I (which as 
question, I am what 1 am, whidi might be known in distinct consciousness by occasion 
equally a£Srmed of himself l^ any existent of experience Is called by Kant's followers 
being. the empirical 1) and the absolute I am, and 

The Cartesian Cogito ergo sum is ot|}ection- likewise the dependence or rather the inbe* 

able, because either the Cogito is us^ extra rence of the former in the latter ; In whom 

Gradum, and then it is involved in the sun " we live, and move, and have our being," aa 

and is tautological, or it is taken as a puticu- St Paul divinely asserts, differing widely 

lar mode or dignity, and then it is subordi- from the Thelsts of the mechanic school (ai 

nated to the sum as the species to the genus. Sir L Newton, Locke, &c.) who mast say 

or rather as a particular modificauon to the from whom we had our being, and with iJ 

f utject modified ; and not pre-ordinated as life and the powers of lifts. 
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chat a spirit ia that wMcIi is its own olject, jet not oi^giiuilly flU 
object, but an absolute subject for which all, itself included, may 
become an object. . It must therefore be an act ; for every object 
is, as an object* dead, fixed, incapable in itself of any action, and 
necessarily finite. Again, the spirit (originally the identity of 
object and subject) must in some sense dissolve this identity, in 
order to be conscious of it : fit alter et idem. But this implies an 
act, and it follows therefore that intelligence or self-consciousness 
is impossible, except by and in a wilL The self-conscious spirit 
therefore is a will ; and freedom must be assumed as a ground of 
philosophy, and can never be deduced from it. 

Thesis VUL 

Whatever in its origin is objective, is likewise as such neces- 
sarily finite. Therefore, since the spirit is not originally an 
object, and as the subject exists in antithesis to an object, the 
spirit cannot origiuaJly be finite. But neither can it be a subject 
mthout becoming an object, and as it is originally the identity of 
both, it can be conceived neither as infinite nor finite exclusively, 
but as the most original union of both. In the existence, in the 
reconciling, and the recurrence of this contradiction consists 
the process and mystery of production and life. 

Thesis IX 

This priricvpiv/ni commwne essencU et cogiMscencU, as subsisting in 
a will, or primary act of self-duplication, is the mediate or in- 
dii'ect principle of every science ; but it is the immediate and 
direct principle of the ultimate science alone, i. e., of transcen- 
dental philosophy alone. For it must be remembered, that all 
these Theses refer solely to one of the two Polar Sciences, namely, 
to that which commences with and rigidly confines itself within 
the subjective, leaving the objective (as far as it is exclusively 
objective) to natural philosophy, which is its opposite pole. In 
its very idea therefore as a systematic knowledge of our collective 
knowing (sdenUa scicnticej, it involves the necessity of some one 
highest principle of knowing, as at once the source and the accom- 
panying form in all particular acts of intellect and perception. 
This, it has been shown, can be found only in the act and evolu* 
tion of self -consciousness. We are not investigating an absolute 
prmcipimn essendi ; for then, I admit, many valid objections 
might be started against our theory; but an absolute jpnfuriptum 
eognosoencU, The result of both the sciences, or their equatorial 
point, would be tlie principle of a total and undivided philosophy, 
as f 01 prudential reasons, I have chosen to anticipate in the Scho- 
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Hum to Thesis VI. and tlie note subjoined. In other words, philo- 
sophy would pass into religion, and religion become indusive of 
philosophy. We begin with the I Jenow myself, in order to end 
with the absolute I ana. We proceed from the self, in order to 
lose and find all self in God 

Thesis X. 

The transcendental plulosopher does not inquire what ultimate 
ground of our knowledge there may lie out of our knowing, but 
what is the last in our knowing itself, beyond which we cannot 
pass. The principle of our knowing is sought within the sphere 
of our knowing. It must be something therefore which can 
itself be known. It is asserted only, that the act of self -con- 
sciousness is for iM the source and principle of all our possible 
knowledge. Whether abstracted from us there exists anything 
higher and beyond this primary self -knowing, which is for us the 
foiin of all our knowing, must be decided by the result. 

That the self -consciousness is the fixed point, to which for u& 
all is mortised and annexed, needs no further proof. But that 
the self-consciousness may be the modification of a higher form 
of being, perhaps of a higher consciousness, and this again of a 
yet higher, and so on in an infinite re^essvs ; in short, that self - 
consciousness may be itself something explicable into something, 
which must lie beyond the possibility of our knowledge, because 
the whole synthesis of our intelligence is first formed in and 
through the self-consciousness, does not at all concern us as trans- 
cendental philosophers. For to us the self-consciousness is not a 
kind of being, but a kind of knowing, and that too the highest 
and farthest that exists for us. It may however be shown, and 
has in part already been shown in pages 55, 56, that even when 
the objective is assumed as the first, we yet can never pass beyond 
the principle of self -consciousness. Should we attempt it, we 
must be driven back from ground to ground, each of which would 
cease to be a ground the moment we pressed on it. We must be 
whirled down the gulf of an infinite series. But this would make 
our reason baffle the end and purpose of aU reason, namely, unity 
and system. Or we must break off the series arbitrarily, and 
affirm an absolute something that is in and of itself at once cause 
and effect (causa suij subject and object, or rather the absolute 
identity of both. But as this is inconceivable, except in a self- 
consciousness, it follows, that even as natural philosophers we 
must arrive at the same principle from which as transcendental 
philosophers w© set out; that ip, in » aett-coTisclou«»es8 m which 
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the prindpium essendi does not stand to the priricijntJim cognoaeendi 
in the relation of cause to effect, bat both the one and the otiher are 
co-inherent and identical. Thns the true system of natural philo- 
sophy places the sole reality of things in an absolnte, which is at 
once causa sui et effectua war^p avronarnp, YtA^ eavraiu — ^in the abso- 
lute identity of subject and object, which it calls' Nature, and 
which in its highest power is nothing else but self-conscious will 
or intelligence. In this sense the position of Malbranche, that 
we see all things in God, is a strict philosophical truth; and 
equally true is the assertion of Hobbes, of Hartley, and of their 
masters in ancient Greece, that all real knowledge supposes a 
prior sensation. For sensation itself is but vision nascent, not 
the cause of intelligence, but intelligence itself revealed as an 
earlier power in the process of self -construction. 

MaKapy '[kaBi fxot, ! 
ndrcp, TkaOi fxoi 
Et irapa Koa-fiov, 
Et vapa fiolpav 
T«v <r«v fBiyoy ! 

Bearing then this in mind, that intelligence is a self -develop- 
ment, not a quality supervening to a substance^ we may abstract 
from all degree, and for the purpose of philosophic constructioi: 
reduce it to kind, under the idea of an indestructible power with 
two opposite and counteracting forces, which by a metaphor bor- 
rowed from astronomy, we may call the centrifugal and centripeda. 
forces. The iutelligence in the one tends to objectize itself, and 
in the other to know itself in the object. It will be hereafter my 
business to construct by a series of intuitions the progressive 
schemes that must follow from such a power with such forces, 
till I arrive at the fulness of the human intelligence. For my 
present purpose, I assume such a power as my principle, in ordei 
to deduce from it a faculty, the generation, agency, and applica 
tion of which form the contents of the ensuing chapter. 

In a preceding page I have justified the use of technical terms 
in philosophy, whenever they tend to preclude confusion of 
thought, and when tliey assist the memory by the exclusive 
singleness of their meaning more than they may, for a short 
time, bewilder the attention by their strangeness. I trust, that I 
have not extended this privilege beyond the grounds on which I 
have claimed it ; namely, the conveniency of the scholastic phrase 
to distinguish the kind from all degrees, or rather to express the 
kittd with the ab^rftctioft of dejjree, ^ for iiistwoe mi:»Jteii7 
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insteacl of multitude ; or secondly, for the sake of correspondence 
in sound in interdependent or antithetical terms, as subject and 
object ; or lastly, to avoid the wearying recurrence of circumlocu- 
tions and definitions. Thus I shall venture to use potence, in 
order to express a specific degree of a power, in imitation of the 
Algebraists. I have even hazarded the new verb potenziate, with 
its derivatives, in order to express the combination or transfer of 
powers. It is with new or unusual terms, as with privileges in 
courts of justice or legislature — ^there can be no legitimate privi- 
lege, where there already exists a positive law adequate to the 
purpose ; and when there is no law in existence, the privilege is 
to be justified by its accordance with the end, or final cause, of all 
law. Unusual and new coined words are doubtless an evil; but 
vagueness, confusion, and imperfect conveyance of our thoughts, 
are a far greater. Every system, which is under the necessity of 
using terms not familiarized by the metaphysics in fashion, will 
be described as written in an unintelligible style, and the author 
must expect the charge of having substituted learned jargon for 
clear conception; while, according to the creed of our modem 
philosophers, nothing is deemed a clear conception, but what is 
representable by a distinct image. Thus the conceivable is 
reduced within the bounds of the picturablo. Hinc patet, qui fiat 
ut, cum irreprsBsentabile et impossibile wlgo ejtbsdem significatus 
Tidbecmtu/r, conceptua torn, continui, qua/m infiniii, a plv/rirn/ia rejid" 
antwr, quippe quiynm, secundum leges cognitionis intuitivsB, reproB- 
sentaiio eH vrnpossibilia, Quwnqucvm autem hovrum e non paucis 
scholia eaoploscurwny notiommi>,prcB8eriimi prions, eavsami hie non gero, 
moiximi tamen momenU ervb monuisse : gravissimo iUos errore labi, 
qui tarn perversd argwmentandi rabione iduntwr. Quicquid enim 
repugnat legihus inteUeetus et rationis, utique est impossibile ; quod 
auiem, cvm, rationis pvroB sit ol^ectmn, legibus cognitionis ifUuitivai 
tantwmmodo non subest, non item. Nam hie dissensus inter facful' 
taJtem sensitivam el inteUectualem, fquarwm, indolem mox eaponam) 
nihil i/ndigUat, nisi, quas mens ab intellectu acceptas fert ideas 
abstractas, illas in concreto exsequi, et in intuitus commutare 
ssBpenumero non posse. Hcec autem reluctantia subjectiva men- 
atwr, ut phmmum, repugnantiomi aliquom, objectivam, et incautos 
facile faUit, limitibus, quibus mens humana drovmsoribitur, pro iis 
habitis, quibus ipsa rerum essentia continetw.* 

* Kant de Mundi Sensibili* atqm laUUi' reject the notion of the continnons and the 
ffxbUU forma et principiU, 1770. infinite. They take, namely, the words irre- 

presentable and impossible in one and the 
TBAKBLAT10N. game meaning; and, according to the fonm 

vp^Qoe It U cleiir, ftatz w)wt CKi)cn man7 of sens^qna evidence, the notion of the coq 
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Critics, who are most ready to bring this charge of pedantry 
and unintelligibilitj, are the most apt to OTerlook the important 
fact, that besides the language of words, there is a language of 
spirits (sermo interiorj, and that the former is only the yehicle of 
the latter. Consequently their assurance, that they do not under- 
stand the philosophic writer, instead of proving anything 
against the philosophy, may famish an equal and (casteris 
paribusj even a stronger presomption against their own phi- 
losophic talent. 

Great indeed are the obstacles which an English metaphysician 
has to encounter. Amongst his most respectable and intelligent 
judges, there will be many who have dcToted their attention 
exclusively to the concerns and interests of human life, and who 
bring with them to the perusal of a philosophic system an habitual 
aversion to all speculations, the utility and application of which 
are not evident and immediate. To these I would in the first 
instance merely oppose an authority, which they themselves hold 
venerable, that of Lord Bacon : non irmtUea scientioB esnstimaTtdce 
swat, qwxrwm in se wuUtLs est usua, si ingenia aeuomt eb ordinent. 

There are others whose prejudices are still more formidable, 
inasmuch as they are grounded in their moral feelings and reUgious 
principles, which had been alarmed and shocked by the impious 
and pernicious tenets defended by Hume, Priestley, and the 
French fatalists or necessitarians ; some of whom had perverted 
metaphysical reasonings to the denial of the mysteries and indeed 
of all the peculiar doctrines of- Christianity ; and others even to 
the subversion of all distinction between light and wrong. I 
would request such men to consider what an eminent and sue- 



fcinnoQS and the infinite is doubtless impos- is in itself merely subjective (i. e. an incapa- 

sible. I am nut now pleading the cause of city in the nature of man) too often passes 

these laws, which not a few schools have for an inooi^piiity or impossibility in the 

thought proper to explode, especially the ob|}ect(i.e. the notions themselves) and seduces 

former (the law of oontinnity). But it is of the incautious to mistake t^e limitations of 

the highest importance to admonish the reader, the human faculties for the limits of things, 

that those who adopt so perverted a mode of as they really exist" 
reasoning, are under a grievous error. Wliat- I take this occasion to observe, that here 

ever opposes the formal principles of the and elsewhere Kant uses the terms intuition, 

understuiding and the reason is confessedly and the verb active {Ivtueri, G&fnarUce An- 

impossible; but not therefore that, whidi is ichcMen) for whicb we have unfortunately 

therefore not amenable to the forms of sensu- no correspondent word, exclusively for that 

ous evidence, because it is exclusively an ob- which can be represented in space and time. 

)cct of pure intellect For this non<ooind* He therefore consistently and rightly denies 

dence of the sensuous and the intellectual the possibility of intellectual intuitions. Bi t 

(the nature of which I shall presently lay as I see no adequate reason for this exclusiva 

open) proves nothing more, but that the sen.se of the term, I have reverted to its wider 

mind cannot always adequately represent in signification authorized by our elder theolo* 

the concrete, and transform into distinct gians and metaphysicians, according to whom 

iqiagcs, abstract notions derived trom the the term comprdiends all truths Ipiowp tQ 111 

pure inteliec^ ^uf ^ pp|)(ny}lcti«n. w)}ip)) witboot a Qieailim. 
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cessfol defender of the Cliristian faitli has obsei'ved, that true meta- 
physics are nothing else but true divinity, and that, in fact, the 
■writers, who have given them such just offence, were sophists, who 
had taken advantage of the general neglect into which the science 
of logic has unhappily fallen, rather than metaphysicians, a name 
indeed which those writers were the first to explode as unmean- 
ing. Secondly, I would remind them, that as long as there are 
men in the world to whom the Tvc^Bi freavrov is an instinct and a 
command from their own nature, so long will there be metaphy- 
sicians and metaphysical speculations; that false metaphysics 
can be effectually counteracted by true metaphysics alone; and 
that if the reasoning be clear, solid and pertinent, the truth 
deduced can never be the less valuable on account of the depth 
from which it may have been drawn. 

A third class profess themselves friendly to metaphysics, and 
believe that they are themselves metaphysicians. They have no 
objection to system or terminology, provided it be the method 
and the nomenclature to which they have been familiarized in the 
writings of Locke, Hume, Hartley, Condillac, or perhaps Dr. 
Reid, and Professor Stewart. To objections from this cause it is 
a sufficient answer, that one main object of my attempt was to 
demonstrate the vagueness or insufficiency of the terms used in 
the metaphysical schools of France and Great Britain since the 
Revolution, and that the eri'ors which I propose to attack cannot 
subsist, except as they are concealed behind the mask of a plausi- 
ble and indefinite nomenclature. 

But the worst and widest impediment still remains. It is the 
predominance of a popular philosophy, at once the counterfeit 
and the mortal enemy of all true and manly metaphysical research. 
It is that corruption, introduced by certain immethodical apho- 
risming Eclectics, who, dismissing not only all system, but all 
logical connection, pick and choose whatever is most plausible 
and showy ; who select whatever words can have some semblance 
of sense attached to them without the least expenditure of thought, 
in short, whatever may enable men to talk of what they do not 
tmderstand, with a careful avoidance of everything that might 
awaken them to a moment's suspicion of their ignorance. This, 
alas! is an irremediable disease, for it brings with it, not so 
much an indisposition to any particulai* system, but an utter losa 
of taste and faculty for all system and for all philosophy. Like 
echoes that beget each other amongst the mountains, the praise 
or blame of such men rolls in volleys long after the report from the 
griginaJ blvw4erbu88. Sequacitas €$t potiu$ et mtio quam consenaui ' 
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ei tamen (quod pessimum est) jmsiUanimitas istanon dne arrogantid ei 
Jastidio te offertJ* 

I shall now proceed to the natnre and genesis of the imagina- 
tion; but I must first take leaye to notice, that after a more 
accurate perusal of Mr. Wordsworth's remarks on the Imagination 
in his preface to the new edition of his poems, I find that mj con- 
clusions are not so consentient with his as, I confess, I had taken 
for granted. In an article contributed by me to Mr. Southej's 
<< Omniana," On the soul and its organs of sense, are the following 
sentences : — " These (the human faculties) I would arrange under 
the different senses and powers ; as the eye, the ear, the touch, 
&c. ; the imitative power, Toluntary and automatic ; the imagina- 
tion, or shaping or modifying power ; the fancy, or the aggrega- 
tiye and associative power ; the understanding, or the regulative, 
substantiating and realizing power; the speculative reason — vis 
theoretica et scientifica, or the power by which we produce, or aim to 
produce, unity, necessity and universality in all our knowledge by 
means of principles a priori ;f the will, or practical reason; the 
faculty of choice {Oermanice, WiDkiihr) and (distinct both from 
the moral will and the choice) the sensation of volition, which I 
have f oimd reason to include under the head of single and double 
touch." To this, as far as it relates to the subject in question, 
namely, the words (the aggregative and associative power), Mr. 
Wordsworth's " only objection is that the definition is too general. 
To aggregate and to associate, to evoke and combine, belong as 
well to the imagination as the fancy." I reply, that if by the 
power of evoking and combining, Mr. W. means the same as, and 
no more than, I meant by the aggregative and associative, I con- 
tinue to deny that it belongs at all to the imagination ; and I am 
disposed to coujecturo that he has mistaken the co-presence of 
fancy with imagination for the operation of the latter singly. A 
man may work with two very different tools at the same moment ; 
each has its share in the work, but the work effected by each is 
distinct and different. But it will probably appear in the next 
chapter, that deeming it necessary to go back much further than 
Mr. Wordsworth's subject required or permitted, I have attached 
a meaning to both fancy and imagination, which he had not in 

* Baoon'8 Novum Organum. perience (t, e. something acting npon ns from 

t This phrase, a priori, is in common most without), we then know that it mast have 

grossly misanderBfeood, and an ahsnrdity bnr- pre-existed, or the experience itself would 

thened on i^ whidi it does not deserve ! By have been impossible. By experience only I 

knowledge Apriorit we do not mean, that we know that I haTe eyes; bat then my reason 

can know anything prevkrasly to experience, oonTinoes me that I must hATe had eyes (n 

which would be a oontradicClon in terms; but order to tbe ezperieQC^ 
llw$ )iaTi|ig once kpowQ it b^ occ«rion qf es- 
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flew, at least wliile lie was writing that preface. He will judge. 
Would to heaven, I might meet with many such readers. I will 
conclude with the words of Bishop Jeremy Taylor : " He to whom 
all things are one, who draweth all things to one, and secth all 
things in one, may enjoy true peace and rest of spirit."* 



CHAPTER XIII. 

On the Imagt nation, or esemplastic poorer 

** Adam I one Almic^ty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return 
If not depraved from good : created all 
Such to perfection, one first nature all 
Indued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life; 
But more refln'd, more spiritous and pure, 
As nearer to him placed or nearer tending. 
Each in their several active q[>here8 assign'd. 
Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
lYoportion'd to each kind. So firom the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk: from thence the leaves 
More airy : last, the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes. Flowers and their fruit, 
Man's nourishment, by gradual scale sublim'd. 
To vital spirits aspire : to animal : 
To itUeUectual /—give both life and sense. 
Fancy and understanding : whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her heitigt 
Discursive or intuitive." Par. IjOst, b. v. 

**Smie*( rtt omrporaiUs nil niti materiale continerentt vcrUHme dicerentur in fiiacu can* 
iittere neqm Jiabere substantiaie quicquanit quemadgnodum et PlaUmici olim recU agno- 
vire.'^Binc igitur, praster puri mathematica et phantasUB wijecta, ceUegi qyadam meta- 
fhysica ioldque mente perceptibiKa, ate admittenda: et maua wuUeriaU principium 
quoddam mperim et, ut sic dicam, formaXe addendum s jjuandoguidem omnes veritates 
rerum corporearum ex solis aaiamatibus logitticu et geometricit, nempe de magna et parvo, 
tatoet parte, fgurd et situ, coUigi non possint : ud alia de causd et effeetu, actioneque el 
passione, accedere debeani, qwJbus ordinis rerum rationes sahxntur. Id principium rerumt 
«m hneXix'^'"' **"* ^^ appdlemus, non rtfert, modo meminerimus, per solam Yiriuim notion' 
em inteUigibUiter expUcari" 

Leibnitz: Op. T. II. F. U.p, 53.— T. IILi>. 331, 

2e/io/uuu No«pwF 
Kpi^utv ro^iv 
Xi^pct TI MESON 
Ov Karaxt^dv, 

STKEsn, Hymn, 121. Z. 331. 

DES CARTES, speaking as a naturalist, and in imitation of 
Archimedes, said. Give me matter and motion and I will 
construct you the universe. We must of course understand him 

• Jer. Taylof^ ♦• Yla Pucm," 
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to haTC meant, I will render the construction of the imiYorac 
intelligible. In the same sense the transcendental philosopher 
says : Grant me a nature having two contrary forces, the one of 
which tends to expand infinitely, while the other striyes to 
apprehend or find itself in this infinity, and I wiU cause the world 
of intelligences with the whole system of their representations to 
rise up before you. Every other science pre-supposes intelligence 
as already existing and complete : the philosopher contemplates 
it in its growth, and as it were represents its history to the mind 
from its birth to its maturity. 

The venerable Sage of Koenigsberg has preceded the march of 
this master-thought as an effective pioneer, in his essay on the 
introduction of negative quantities into philosophy, published 
1763. In this he has shown, that instead of assailing the science 
of mathematics by metaphysics, as Berkeley did in his " Analyst," 
or of sophisticating it, as Wolf did, by the vain attempt of deduc- 
ing the first principles of geometry from supposed deeper grounds 
of ontology, it behoved the metaphysician rather to examine 
whether the only province of knowledge which man has succeeded 
in erecting into a pure science, might not furnish materials or at 
least hints for establishing and pacifying the unsettled, warring, 
and embroiled domain of philosophy. An imitation of the mathe- 
matical method has indeed been attempted with no better success 
than attended the essay of David to wear the armour of SauL 
Another use, however, is possible and of far greater promise, 
namely, the actual application of the positions which had so 
wonderfully enlarged the discoveries of geometry, mutatis mw 
tandis, to philosophical subjects. Kant having briefly illustrated 
the utility of such an attempt in the questions of space, motion, 
and infinitely small quantities, as employed by the mathematician, 
proceeds to the idea of negative quantities and the transfer of 
them to metaphysical investigation. Opposites, he well observes, 
are of two kinds, either logical, t.e., such as are absolutely incom- 
patible ; or real without being contradictory. The former he de- 
nominates NihU negativum irr^proesentabilef the connection of which 
produces nonsense. A body in motion is something — Aliquid 
cogitahUe ; but a body, at one and the same time in moUon and not 
in motion, is nothing, or at most, air articulated into nonsense. 
But a motory force of a body in one direction, and an equal force 
of the same body in an opposite direction, is not incompatible, 
and the result, namely rest, is real and representable. For the 
purposes of mathematical calculus it is indifferent which force we 
term negative, a»d which positive, a»d coj^sequently we appro- 
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priat^ tlie lattet* to that wliicli happens to be the principai 
object in our thoughts. Thus if a man's capital be ten and his 
debts eight, the subtraction will be the same, whether we call the 
capital negative debt, or the debt negative capital. But inas* 
much as the latter stands practically in reference to the f ormer» 
we of course represent the sum as lO-^d. It is equally clear that 
two equal forces acting in opposite directions, both being finite 
and each distinguished from the other by its direction only, miiat 
neutralize or reduce each other to inaction. Now the trans- 
cendental philosophy demands, first, that two forces should be 
conceived which counteract each other by their essential nature ; 
not only not in consequence of the accidental direction of each, 
but as prior to all direction, nay, as the primary forces from 
which the conditions of all possible directions are derivative and 
deducible: secondly, that these forces should be assumed to be 
both alike infinite, both alike indestructible. The problem will 
then be to discover the result or product of two such forces, as 
distinguished from the result of those forces, which are finite, and 
derive their diflference solely from the circumstance of their 
direction. When we have formed a scheme or outline of these 
two different kinds of force, and of their diflferent results by the 
process of discursive reasoning, it will then remain for us to 
elevate the Thesis from notional to actual, by contemplating in- 
tuitively this one power with its two inherent indestructible yet 
counteracting forces, and the results or generations to which their 
inter-penetration gives existence, in the living principle and in 
the process of our own self -consciousness. By what instrument 
this is possible the solution itself will discover, at the same time 
that it will reveal to and for whom it is possible. Non omnia pos^ 
sumus omnes. There is a philosophic, no less than a poetic genius^ 
which is differenced from the highest perfection of talent, not by 
degree but by kind. 

The counteraction then of the two assumed forces' does not 
depend on their meeting from opposite directions; the power 
which acts in them is indestructible ; it is therefore inexhaustibly 
re-ebulHent ; and as something must be the result of these two 
forces, both alike infinite, and both aJike indestructible ; and as 
rest or neutralization cannot be this result ; no other conception 
is possible, but that the product must be a tertium (dtquid, or 
finite generation. Consequently this conception is necessary. 
Now this tertium aliquid can be no other than an inter-penetra* 

tion of the counteracting powers, partaking of both. 

• •••••• 
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Thus far hsA the work been transcribed for the press, wlien 1 
received the following letter from a friend, whose practical judg- 
ment I have had ample reason to estimate and rerere, and whose 
taste and sensibilit j preclude all the excuses which mj self-love 
might possibl J have prompted me to set up in plea against the deci- 
sion of advisers of equal good sense, but with less tact and feeling : 

" Dear 0. 

** You ask my opinion concerning your chapter on the Imagination^ 
both a>8 to the impressions it made on mysdf^ and as to those vfhich 1 
think it will make on the public, i.e., thai part of the pvhlic who, from 
the title of the work and from its forming a sort of introduction to a 
volume ofpoemSy are likely to constitute thegreai majority of your readers, 

'*Asto mysdf, and stating in the first place the effect on my under- 
standing, your opinions and method of arguw>ent were not only so new 
to me, hit so directly the reverse of aU I had ever been accustomed to 
consider as truth, that even if I had comprehended your premises suffi* 
ciently to have admitted them, and had seen the necessity of your conclu- 
sions, I should still have been in that state of mind, which in your note 
[see page 36] you have so ingeniously evolved, as the antithesis to that 
in which a man is, when he makes a bull. In your own words, I should 
have felt as if I had been standing on my head, 

** TJie effect on my feelings, on the other hand, I cannot bettei" re- 
present, than by supposing myself to have known only our light airy 
modem chapels of ease, and then for the first time to have been placed, 
and left alone, in one of our largest Gothic cathedrals, in a gusty mjoon- 
light night of autumn, ' Now in glimmer, and now in gloom f often in 
podpahle darkr.ess not without a chilly sensation of terror; then suddenly 
emerging into broad yet visionary lights with coloured shadows, of 
fantastic shapes, yet dU decked with hcly insignia and mystic symbols : 
and ever and anon coming out full upon pictures and stone-work images 
of great men, with whose names I was familiar, but which looked upon 
me with countenances and an expression, the most dissimilar to dU I 
had been in the Tidbit of connecting with those names. Those whom I 
had been taught to venerate as almost super-human in magnitude of 
intellect, I found perched in little fret-work niches, as grotesque dwarfs ; 
while the grotesque, in my hitherto belief, stood guarding the high altar 
with all the characters of Apotheosis, In short, what I had supposed 
substances were thinned away into shadows, while everywhere, shadows 
were deepened into substances : 

* If sabstoDoe mi^ be catt^ tlMt afaadow Kem'd, 
For each seem'd either f Miltom; 

" Yet after all, I could not but repeat the lines which you had quoted 
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fr(m a Ms* poem qf your own in The Friend, arid applied io a wwk 
(/ Mr, Wordsworth's though with a few of the words aitered: 

— — •• An Orphic tale iDdeed« 

A tale o5«cure of high aud paaskmate tbonghta 
To a strange muaic channted I" 

** Be assured, however, that I look forward anxiously to your great 
book on the Constructive Philosophy, which you have promised and 
announced : and that I will do my "best to understand it. Only I will 
not promise to descend into the dark cave of Trophonius with you^ there 
to rvh my own eyes, in order to make the sparks and figured flashes^ 
which I am required to see, 

" So Tnzich for myself. But as for the public, I do not hesitate a 
moment in advising and urging you to withdraw the chapter from the 
present work, and to reserve it for your announced treatise on the Logos 
or communicative intellect in Man and Deity, First, because imper^ 
fectly as I understand the present chapter, I see clearly that you have 
done too much, and yet not enough. You have been obliged to omit so 
many links, from the necessity of compression, that what remains looks 
(if I mjay recur to my former iUustralionJ like the fragments of the 
winding steps of an old ruined tower. Secondly, a stiU stronger argu^ 
ment (at least one that I am sure wiU be more forcible with youj is, 
that your readers wiU have both right and reason to complain of you. 
This chapter, which canru)t, when it is printed, amount to so little as an 
hundred pages, wiU of necessity greatly increase the expense qf the work; 
and every reader who, like myself, is neither prepared or perhaps calcur 
lated for the study of so abstruse a svhject so abstrusely treated, wiU, as 
I have before hinted, be almost entitled to aocuse you of a sort of im- 
position on him. For who, he might truly observe, could from your 
title-page, viz,, *My Literary Life and Opinions,' puUished too as 
introductory to a volume of miscellaneous poems, have anticipated, or 
even conjectured, a long treatise on ideal Bealism, which holds the same 
relation in abstruseness to Flotinus, as Fhtinus does to Flato, It will 
be wdl, if already you have not too much of m^aphysical disquisition in 
your work, though as the larger part of the disquisition is historical, it 
vnU doubtless be both interesting and instructive to many to whose 
unprepared minds your speculations on the esemplastic power would be 
utterly unintelligible. Be assured, if you do publish this chapter in the 
present work, you wiU be reminded of Bishop Berkeley* s diris, announced 
as an Essay on Ta/r-water, which beginning with Tar ends with the 
Trinity, the omne scibile forming the interspace, I say in the present 
work. In that greater work to which you have devoted so many year% 
and study so intense and various, it will be in its proper place. Your 
prospectus wiU have described and antwuneed both its contents and tJieit 
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nature ; and if dny persons purchase it, who feel . no interest in iX% 
iuhjects of which it treats, they wiU have themselves only to Uame, 

" / could add to these arguments one derived from pecuniary motives, 
nnd particularly from the prchoMe ejjtcts on the sale qf your present 
publication ; hut they would weigh little with you compared with the 
preceding. Besides, I have long observed, that arguments drawn from 
your own personal interests more often act on you as narcotics than as 
stimulants, and that in money concerns you have some small portion of 
pig^nature in your moral idiosyncrasy, and like these amiable creatures^ 
must occasionally be pulled backward from the boat in order to make 
you enter it. All success attend you, for if hard thinking and hard 
reading are merits, you have deserved it, 

" Tour affectionate, (fee." 

In consequence of this very judicious letter, wliich produced 
complete conviction on my mind, I shall content myself for the 
present with stating the main result of the chapter, which I 
have reserved for that future publication, a detailed prospectus of 
which the reader will find at the close of the second volume.* 

The imagination then I consider either as primary, or se- 
condary. The primary imagination I hold to be the living power 
and prime agent of all human perception, and as a repetition in 
the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in the innnite I am. 
The secondary I consider as an echo of the former, co-existing 
with the conscious will, yet still as identical with the primary in 
the kind of its agency, and dififering only in degree, and in the 
mode of its op^Sration. It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in order to 
re-create ; or where this process is rendered im^ssible, yet still, 
at all events, it struggles to idealize and to unify. It i^ essentially 
vital, even as all objects (as objects) are essentially fixed and dead. 

Fancy, on the contrary, has no other counters to play with, but 
fixities and definites. The Fancy is indeed no other than a mode 
of memory emancipated from the order of time and space ; and 
blended with, and modified by that empirical phenomenon of the 
wiU, which we express by the word choice. But equally with the 
ordinary memory, it must receive all its materials ready made 
from the law of association. 

Whatever more than this, I shall think it fit to declare con- 
cerning the powers and privileges of the imagination in the 
present work, will be found in the Critical Essay on the uses of 
the Supernatural in poetry and the principles that regulate its 
introduction : which the reader .will find prefixed to the poem of 
The Ancient Mariner. 

* Mr. Golaidge did not iasae this pnafeuMt* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

O c M Miop of the Lyrical Ballads, and the obilecte originally propoaed—Prefooe to th) seoond 
edition— >Tbe ensuiog oontroverqr, its caoaes and acrimony— Phlkwophlc definltious of a 
Poem and Poetiy, with scholia. 

DUBING the first year that Mr. Wordsworth and I were neigh- 
bours, our conversations turned frequently on the two car^ 
dinal points of poetry, the power of exciting the sympathy of the 
reader by a faithful adherence to the truth of nature, and the 
power of giving the interest of novelty by the modifying colours 
of imagination. The sudden charm, which accidents of light and 
shade, which moonHght or sunset, diffused over a known and 
familiar landscape, appeared to represent the practicability of 
combining both. These are the poetry of nature. The thought 
suggested itself (to which of us I do not recollect) that a series of 
poems might be composed of two sorts. In the one, the incidents 
and agents were to be, in part at least, supernatural; and the 
excellence aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the affec- 
tions by the dramatic truth of such emotions, as would naturally 
accompany such situations, supposing them real And real in 
this sense they have been to every human being who, from what- 
ever source of delusion, has at any time believed himself under 
supernatural agency. For the second class, subjects were to be 
chosen from ordinary life; the characters and incidents were to 
be such as will be found in every village and its vicinity where 
there is a medit^ltive and feeling mind to seek after them, or to 
notice them when they present themselves. 

In this idea originated the plan of the " Lyrical Ballads ;" in 
which it was agreed that my endeavours should be directed to 
persons and characters supernatural, or at least romantic ; yet so 
as to transfer from our inward nature a human interest and a 
semblance of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows of 
imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for the moment, 
which constitutes poetic faith. Mr. Wordsworth, on the other 
hand, was to propose to himself as his object, to give the charm 
of novelty to things of eveiy day, and to excite a feeling ana 
logons to the supernatural, by awakening the mind's attention 
from the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness 
and the wonders of the world before us ; an inexhaustible trea- 
sure, but for which, in consequence of the film of familiarity and 
selfish solicitude, we have eyes, yet see not, ears that hear not^ 
and hearts that neither feel nor understand. 
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With this view I wrote the " Ancient Mariner," and was pre* 
paring, among other poems, the ** Dark Ladie," and the " Ohris* 
tabel," in which I should have more nearly realized mj ideal than 
I had done in mj first attempt. But Mr. Wordsworth's industry 
had proved so mi^'^.h more successful, and the number of his 
poems so much greater, that my compositions, instead of forming 
a balance, appeared rather an interpolation of heterogeneous 
matter. Mr. Wordsworth added two or three poems written in 
his own character, in the impassioned, lofty, and sustained dic- 
tion which is characteristic of his genius. In this form the 
** Lyrical Ballads " were published ; and were presented by him, 
as an experiment, whether subjects, which from their nature 
rejected the usual ornaments and extra-colloquial style of poems 
in general, might not be so managed in the language of ordinary 
life as to produce the pleasurable interest which it is the peculiar 
business of poetry to impart. To the second edition he added a 
preface of considerable length; in which, notwithstanding some 
passages of apparently a contrary import, he was understood 
to contend for the extension of this style to poetry of all kinds, 
and to reject as vicious and indefensible all phrases and forms of 
style that were not included in what he (unfortunately, I think, 
adopting an equivo<3al expression) called the language of real life. 
From this preface, prefixed to poems in which it was impossible 
to deny the presence of original genius, however mistaken its 
direction might be deemed, arose the whole long-continued con- 
troversy. For from the conjunction of perceived power with 
supposed heresy I explain the inveteracy, and in some instances, 
I grieve to say, the acrimonious passions, with which the contro- 
versy has been conducted by the assailants. 

Had Mr. Wordsworth's poems been the silly, the childish things 
which they were for a long time described as being ; had they been 
really distinguished from the compositions of other poets merely 
by meanness of language and inanity of thought; had they indeed 
contained nothing more than what is found in the parodies and 
pretended imitations of them; they must have sunk at once, a 
dead weight, into the slough of oblivion, and have dragged the 
preface along with them. But year after year increased the 
number of Mr. Wordsworth's admirers. They were found, too, 
not in the lower classes of the reading public, but chiefly among 
young men of strong sensibility and meditative minds; and their 
admiration (inflamed perhaps in some degree by opposition) was 
distinguished by its intensity, I might almost say, by its religious 
fervour. These facts, and the intdlectual energy of the author^ 
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whicli was more or less consciously felt, where it was outwardly 
and even, boisterously denied, meeting with sentiments of aversion 
to his opinions, and of alarm at their consequences, produced an 
eddy of criticism, which would of itself have borne up the poems 
by the violence with which it whirled them round and round. 
With many parts of this pref <'ice, in the sense attributed to them, 
and which the words undoubtedly seem to authorize, I never con- 
curred; but, on the contrary, objected to them as erroneous in 
principle, and as contradictory (in appearance at least) both to 
other parts of the same preface and to the author's own practice 
in the greater number of the poems themselves. Mr. Words- 
worth, in his recent collection, has, I find, degraded this prefatory 
disquisition to the end of his second volume, to be read or not at 
the reader's choice. But he has not, as far as I can discover, an- 
nounced any change in his poetic creed. At all events, consider- 
ing it as ^e source of a controversy, in which I have been 
honoured more than I deserve by the frequent conjunction of my 
name with his, I think it expedient to declare, once for all, in 
what points I coincide with his opinions, and in what points I 
altogether differ. But in order to render myself intelligible, I 
must previously, in as few words as possible, explain my ideas, 
first, of a poem; and secondly, of poetry itself , in kind and in 
essence. 

The office of philosophical disquisition consists in just distinc- 
tion; while it is the privilege of the philosopher to preserve 
himself constantly aware that distinction is not division. In 
order to obtain adequate notions of any truth, we must intel- 
lectually separate its distinguishable parts ; and this is the tech- 
nical process of philosophy. But having so done, we must then 
restore them in our conceptions to the unity in which they actu- 
ally co-exist; and this is the result of philosophy. A poem 
contains the same elements as a prose composition ; the difference, 
therefore, must consist in a different combination of them, in 
consequence of a different object proposed. According to the 
difference of the object will be the difference of the combination. 
It is possible that the object may be merely to facilitate the 
recollection of any given facts or observations by artificial ar- 
rangement ; and the composition will be a poem, merely because 
it is distinguished from prose by metre, or by rhyme, or by both 
conjointly. In this, the lowest sense, a man might attribute the 
name of a poem to the well-known enumeration of the days in the 
several months : 

- Thirty days hath September. 
April, Jane, and NoveaoihiT," k& 
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and others of the same class and porpose. And as a particiilar 
pleasure is found in anticipating tiie recnrrence of sounds and 
quantities, all compositions that have this charm superadded* 
whatever be their contents, may be entitled poems. 

So much for the superficial form. A difference of object and 
contents supplies an additional ground of distinction* The im- 
mediate purpose may be the communication of truths ; either of 
truth absolute and demonstrable, as in works of science ; or of 
facts experienced and recorded, as in history. Pleasure, and that 
of the highest and most permanent kind, may result from the 
attainment of the end; but it is not itself the immediate end« In 
other works the communication of pleasure may be the immediate 
purpose ; and though truth, either moral or intellectual, ought to 
be the ultimate end, yet this will distinguish the character of the 
author, not the class to which the work belongs. Blest indeed is 
that state of society, in which the immediate purpose would be 
baffled by the perversion of the prox>er ultimate end ; in which no 
charm of diction or imagery could exempt the Bathyllus even of 
an Anacreon, or the Alexis of Tirgil, from disgust and aversion ! 

But the communication of pleasure may be the immediate 
object of a work not metrically composed ; and that object may 
have been in a high degree attained, as in novels and romances. 
Would then the mere superaddition of metre, with or without 
rhyme, entitle these to the name of poems P The answer is, that 
nothing can permanently please, which does not contain in itself 
the reason why it is so, and not otherwise. If metre be super- 
added, all other parts must be made consonant with it. They 
must be such as to justify the perpetual and distinct attention to 
each part, which an exact correspondent recurrence of accent and 
sound are calculated to excite. The final definition then, so 
deduced, may be thus worded. A poem is that s}>ecies of com- 
position, which is opposed to works of science, by proposing for 
its immediate object pleasure, not truth; and from all other 
species (having this object in common with it) it is discriminated 
by proposing to itself such delight from the whole, as is compati- 
ble with a distinct gratification from each component part. 

Controversy is not seldom excited in consequence of the dispu- 
tants attaching each a different meaning to the same word; and 
in few instances has this been more striking than in disputes 
concerning the present subject. If a man chooses to call every 
composition a poem, which is rhyme, or measure, or bcth, I must 
leave his opinion uncontroverted. The distinction is at least 
competent to characterize the writer's intention. If it were siib- 
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joined, tliat tlie whole is likewise entertaining or affeciting, as a 
tale, or as a series of interesting reflections, I of course admit 
this as another fit ingredient of a poem, and an additional merit. 
But if the definition sought for be that of a legitimate poem, I 
answer, it must be one the parts of which mutuallj support and 
explain each other; aU in their proportion harmonizing with, and 
supporting the purpose and known influences of metrical arrange* 
ment. The philosophic critics of all ages coincide with the ulti- 
mate judgment of all countries, in equidlj denying the praises of 
a just poem, on the one hand to a series of striking lines or 
distichs, each of which absorbing the whole attention of the 
reader to itself, disjoins it from its context, and makes it a 
sepa^rate whole, instead of a harmonizing part ; and on the other 
hand, to an unsustained composition, from which the reader 
collects rapidly the general result unattracted by the component 
parts. The reader should be carried forward, not merely or 
chiefly by the mechanical impulse of curiosity, or by a restless 
desire to arrive at the final solution; but by the pleasurable 
activity of mind excited by the attractions of the journey itself. 
Like the motion of a serpent, which the Egyptians made the 
emblem of intellectual power; or like the path of sound through 
the air, at eveiy step he pauses and half recedes, and from the 
retrogressive movement collects the force which again carries him 
onward. PrcedpUavdas est liber gpirUua, says Fetronius Arbiter 
most happily. The epithet, liber, here balances the preceding 
verb : and it is not easy to conceive more meaning condensed in 
fewer words. 

But if this should be admitted as a satisfactory character of a 
poem, we have still to seek for a definition of poetry. The 
writings of Plato, and Bishop Taylor, and the Theoria Sacra of 
Burnet, furnish undeniable proofs that poetry of the highest kind 
may exist without metre, and even without the contradistinguish- 
ing objects of a poem. The first chapter of Isaiah (indeed a very 
lai'ge proportion of the whole book) is poetry in the most em- 
phatic sense ; yet it would be not less irrational than strange to 
assert, that pleasure, and not truth, was the immediate object of 
the prophet. In short, whatever specific import we attach to the 
word poetry, there will be found involved in it, as a necessary 
consequence, that a poem of any length neither can be, nor ought 
to be, all poetry. Yet if a harmonious whole is to be produced^ 
the remaining parts must be preserved in keeping with the 
poetry; and this can be no otherwise effected than by such • 
studied selection and artificial arrangement as will partake ct 
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cue, though not a peculiar, property of poetry. And this again 
can be no other than the property of exciting a more continuous 
and equal attention than the language of prose aims at» whether 
colloquial or written. 

My own conclusions on the nature of poetiy, in the strictest use 
of the word, have been in part anticipated in the preceding dis- 
quisition on the fancy and imagination. What is poetiy P is so 
nearly the same question with, what is a poet P that the answer 
to the one is inyolyed in the solution of the other. For it is a 
distinction resulting from the poetic genius itself, which sustains 
and modifies the images, thoughts, and emotions of the poet's 
own mind. The poet, described in ideal perfection, brings the 
whole soul of man into activity, with the subordination of its 
faculties to each other, according to their relative worth and 
dignity. He diffuses a tone and spirit of unity, that blends, 
and (as it were) fuses, each into each, by that synthetic and 
magical power to which we have exclusively appropriated the 
name of imagination. This power, first put in action by the will 
and imderstanding, and retained under their irremissive, though 
gentle and unnoticed, control {lasds effertwr habenis) reveals 
itself in the balance or reconciliation of opposite or discor- 
dant qualities: of sameness, with difference; of the general, with 
the concrete ; the idea, with the image ; the individual, with the 
representative ; the sense of novelty and freshness, with old and 
f amib'ar objects ; a more than usual state of emotion, with more 
than usual order; judgment ever awake and steady self-posses- 
sion, with enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehement; and 
while it blends and harmonizes the natural and the artificial, still 
subordinates art to nature; the manner to the matter; and our 
admiration of the poet to our sympathy with the poetry. 
" Doubtless," as Sir John Davies observes of the soul (and his 
words may with slight alteration be applied, and even mor« 
appropriately, to the poetic imagination), — 

** Donbtlees this ooald not be, bat that she tnniB 
Bodies to spirit by sablimation strange, 
As fire converts to fire the things it bums. 
As we our food into our nature dumge. 

From their gross matter she abstracts their tenoM, 
And draws a kind of quintessence from things ; 
"Which to lier proper nature she transforms 
To bear them light on her oelestlal wlngB. 

Thus does she, when from Individual states 
file doth abstiact the universal kinds ; 
Which then re-clothed in divers names and Utm 
flteal access throughour senses to our mlnd^** 
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Unally, good sense is the body of poetic genins, fancy ita 
drapery, motion its life, and imagination the soul that is every 
where, and in each ; and forms all into one gracefol and intelli- 
gent whole. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The specific Sfymptoms of poetic power elucidated in a critical analysis of Shakespeare's Veniu 

and Adonis, and Rape of Lucreoe. 

IN" the application of these principles to purposes of practical 
criticism as employed in the appraisal of works more or less 
imperfect, I have endeavoured to discover what the qualities in a 
poem are, which may be deemed promises and specific symptoms 
of poetic power, as distinguished from general talent determined 
to poetic composition by accidental motives, by an act of the will, 
rather than by the inspiration of a genial and productive nature. 
In this investigation, I could not, I thought, do better, than keep 
before me the earliest work of the greatest genius, that perhaps 
human nature has yet produced, our rnyriad-mirided,* Shake- 
speare. I mean the " Venus and Adonis," and the " Lucrece ;" 
works which give at once strong promises of the strength, and 
yet obvious proofs of the immaturity, of his genius. Ei*om these 
I abstracted the following marks, as characteristics of original 
poetic genius in general. 

1. In the "Venus and Adonis," the first and most obvious 
excellence is the perfect sweetness of the versification ; its adap- 
tation to the subject; and the power displayed in varying the 
march of the words without passing into a loftier and more 
majestic rhythm than was demanded by the thoughts, or per- 
mitted by the propriety of preserving a sense of melody predomi- 
nant. The delight in richness and sweetness of sound, even to a 
iaulty excess, if it be evidently original, and not the result of an 
easily imitable mechanism, I regard as a highly favourable pro- 
mise in the compositions of a young man. " The man that hath 
not music in his soul" can indeed never be a genuine poet. 
Imagery (even taken from nature, much more when transplanted 
from books, as travels, voyages, and works of natural history) ; 
affecting incidents; just thoughts; interesting personal or do- 

* 'Aviu» fivpt^vowi a phrase which I have borrowed it : for it seems to belong to Shakes- 

borrowed from a Greek monk, who wplles it pcare de jure tingulari, tt •* frtvttegit 

to a Fatriardi of Constantinople. I might naturcB. 
have said, that I haye reclaimed, rather than 
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mestic feelings ; and with these the art of their combination or 
intertexture in the form of a poem ; may all by incessant effort be 
acquired as a trade, by a man of talents and much reading, who» 
as I once before obsenred, has mista.ken an intense desire of poetic 
reputation for a natural poetic genius ; the loye of the arbitrary 
end for a possession of the peculiar means. But the sense of 
musical delight, with the power of producing it, is a gift of imagi- 
nation; and this, together with the power of reducing multitude 
into unity of effect, and modifying a series of thoughts by some 
one predominant thought or feeling, may be cultiyated and im- 
proved, but can never be learnt. It is in these that *' Poeta nas- 
tUwr rum fit," 

2. A second promise of genius is the choice of subjects very 
remote from the private interests and circumstances of the writer 
himself. At least I have found, that where the subject is taken 
immediately from the author's personal sensations and expe- 
riences, the excellence of a particular poem is but an equivocal 
mark, and often a fallacious pledge, of genuine poetic power. We 
may perhaps remember the tale of the statuary, who had acquired 
considerable reputation for the legs of his goddesses, though the 
rest of the statue accorded but indifferently with ideal beauty; 
till his wife, elated by her husband's praises, modestly acknow- 
ledged that she herself had been his constant model. In the 
Yenus and Adonis, this proof of poetic power exists even to 
excess. It is throughout as if a superior spirit, more intuitive, 
more intimately conscious even than the characters themselves, 
not only of every outward look and act, but of the flux and reflux 
of the mind in all its subtlest thoughts and feelings, were placing 
the whole before our view ; him self meanwhile unparticipating in 
the passions, and actuated only by that pleasurable excitement 
which had resulted from the energetic fervour of his own spirit, 
in so vividly exhibiting what it had so accurately and profoundly 
contemplated. I think I should have conjectured from these 
poems, that even then the great instinct which impelled the poet 
to the drama was secretly working in him, prompting him by a 
series and never-broken chain of imagery, always vivid, and 
because unbroken, often minute; by the highest effort of the 
picturesque in words, of which words ai*e capable, higher perhaps 
than was ever realized by any other poet, even Dante not ex- 
cepted; to provide a substitute for that visual language, that 
constant intervention and running comment by tone, look, and 
gesture, which, in his dramatic works, he was entitied to expect 
from the players. His Yenus and Adonis seem at once the 
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iBaracters themseives, and Uio whole representation of those 
characters by the most consummate actors. You seom to be told 
nothing, but to see and hear eyerything. Hence it is, that from 
the perpetual activity of attention required on the part of the 
reader; from the rapid flow, the quick change, and the playful 
nature of the thoughts and images; and, above all, from the 
aHenation, and, if I may hazard such an expression, the utter 
aloofness of the poet's own feelings from those of which he is at 
once the painter and the analyst ; that though the very subject 
cannot but detract from the pleasure of a delicate mind, yet never 
was poem less dangerous on a moral account. Instead of doing 
as Ariosto, and as, still more offensively, Wieland has done; 
oistead of degrading and deforming passion into appetite, the 
trials of love into the struggles of concupiscence, Shakespeare has 
here represented the animal impulse itself, so as to preclude all 
sympathy with it, by dissipating the reader's notice among the 
thousand outward images, and now beautiful, now fanciful cir- 
cumstances, which form its dresses and its scenery ; or by divert- 
ing our attention from the main subject by those frequent witty 
or profound reflections which the poet's ever active mind has 
deduced from, or connected with, the imagery and the incidents. 
The reader is forced into too much action to sympathise with the 
merely passive of our nature. As little can a mind thus rpused 
and awakened be broodM on by mean and instinct emotion, as 
the low, lazy mist can creep upon the surface of a lake while a 
strong gale is driving it onward in waves and billows. 

3. It has been before observed that images, however beautiful, 
though faithfully copied from nature, and as accurately repre- 
sented in words, do not of themselves characterize the poet. They 
become proofs of original genius only as far as they are modified 
by a predominant passion ; or by associated thoughts or images 
awakened by that passion ; or when they have the effect of re- 
ducing multitude to unity, or succession to an instant ; or lastly, 
when a human and intellectual life is transferred to them from 
the poet's own spirit, 

** Which shoots its being through earth, sea, and air." 

In the two following lines, for instance, there is nothing objec- 
tionable, nothing which would preclude them from forming, in 
their proper place, part of a descriptive poem : 

** Behold jon row of plnei^ that shorn and bow'd 
Bend from the se^-Uast^sen ai twilight ere." 

But with the small alteration of rhythm, the same words would 
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be eqiiaUj in their place in a book of topography, or in a descrfp* 
tiye toTir. The same image will riae into a semblance of pootry if 
thus conyejed : 

* Ton row of Ueak and \iAmUf pbaeM, 
By twUightftUmpee disoenied, markl how they flee 
From the flerae ■ea4dafllk all their trasBee wiU 
Streaming befbre them.** 

m 

I haye giyen this as an illnstration, by no means bb an instance, 
of that particular excellence which I had in yiew, and in which 
Shakespeare, eyen in his earliest as in his latest works, surpasses 
all other poets. It is by this that he still giyes a dignity and a 
passion to the objects which he presents. Unaided by any pre- 
yions excitement, they burst upon us at once in life and in 
power, 

** Fnll many a i^orious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye." 

Shakespeare's 33rd. Sonnel 

** Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to oome— 

• • * * * 

• • • • • 
The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured. 
And the sad augnra mock their own presage: 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured. 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 
Mow with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks tredi : and Death to' me suhscribest 
Since, spite of Iiim, I'll Uve in this poor rhyme. 
While he insults o'er dull and speechless tribes. 

And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 

When tyrants' crests, and tombs of brass are spent." 

Sonnet 107. 

As of higher worth, so doubtless still more characteristic of 
poetic genius does the imagery become, when it moulds and 
colours itself to the circumstances, passion, or character, present 
and foremost in the mind. For unriyalled instances of this 
excellence, the reader's own memory will refer him to the Lear, 
Othello, in short to which not of the "great, ever livmg, dead 
nunCs** dramatic works? Inopem me copia fedt. How true it is 
to nature, he has himself finely expressed in the instance of lore 
in Sonnet 98 : 

** From yon have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April drest in all his trim 
Hath pat a q>irit of youth in every thh^ ; 
That heavy Saturn langh'd and leap'd with him. 
Yet nor the lays of bhds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and hi hue, 
Gould make me any summer's story tell. 
Or from their prond lap plock them where they grew . 
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Sor Jid I wvoder at the lily's whiter 
Nor praise the deep venniUoQ In tbe foae ; 
Tbesy wvn» Imt sweety bat figures of deUght, 
I^wn aftar TOO, yoa pafttem of aU those. 

Tet seem'd it winter still, and you away. 

M with your thadow I with Out did play I** 

Scarcely less sure, or if a less valuable, not less indispensabls 
mark 

will the imagery supply, wlien, with more than the power of the 
painter, the poet giyes us the liyeliest image of succession with 
the feeling of simultaneousness ! 

** With this he hreaketh from the sweet einbiaoe 
Of those Cidr arms, that bound Urn to her breast, 
And homeward through the dark laund runs apaoe : 
Look how a Iright ttar thooUthfrom the thy I 
So glidet he in the night from Venus* eye." 

Venus and Adonis, L 811. 

4. The last character I shall mention, which would prove indeed 
but little, except as taken conjointly with the former; yet without 
which the former could scarce exist in a high degree, and (even if 
this were possible) would give promises only of transitory flashes 
and a meteoric power ; — ^is depth and energy of thought. No man 
was ever yet a great poet, without being at the same time a pro- 
found philosopher. For poetry is the blossom and the fragrancy 
of all human knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emo- 
tions, language. In Shakespeare's Poems, the creative power and 
the intellectual energy wrestle as in a war embrace. Each in its 
excess of strength seems to threaten the extinction of the other. 
At length, in the drama they were reconciled, and fought each 
with its shield before the breast of the other. Or like two rapid 
streams that, at their first meeting within narrow and rocky 
banks, mutually strive to repel each other, and intermix reluc- 
tantly and in tumult, but soon finding a wider channel and more 
yielding shores, blend and dilate, and flow on in one current and 
with one voice. TheYenus and Adonis did not perhaps allow 
the display of the deeper passions. But the story of Lucretia 
seems to favour, and even demand, their intensest workings. And 
yet we find in Shakespeare's management of the tale neither 
pathos nor any other dramatic quality. There is the same minute 
and faithful imagery as in the former poem, in the same vivid 
colours, inspirited by the same impetuous vigour of thought, and 
diverging and contracting with the same activity of the assimi- 
lative and of the modifying faculties; and wil^ a yet larger 
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display, a yet wider range of knowledge and reflection ; and lastly, 
with tiie same perfect dominion, often domination, oyer the whole 
world of language. What, then, shall we say? even this, that 
Shakespeare, no mere child of natnre; no automaton of genius; 
no passive yehicle of inspiration possessed by the spirit, not 
possessing it; first studied patiently, meditated deeply, under- 
stood minutely, till knowledge, become habitual and intuitive, 
wedded itself to his habitual feelings, and at length gave birth to 
that stupendous power, by which he stands alone, with no equal 
or second in his own class ; to that power which seated him on 
one of the two glory-smitten summits of the poetic mountain, 
with Milton as his compeer, not rivaL While the former darts 
himself forth, and passes into all the forms of human character 
and passion, the one Proteus of the fire and the flood; the other 
attracts all forms and things to himself, into the unity of his own 
ideaL AU things and modes of action shape themselyes anew in 
the being of Milton; while Shakespeare becomes all things, yet 
for ever remaining himself. O what great men hast thou not 
produced, England! my countiy! Truly, indeed, 

** Most we be firee or die, who speak the tongae^ 
Which Shakespeare ^Mke ; the faith and morals hoU, 
Whidi Milton held. In every thing we are sprung 
Of earth's first blood, hare titles maiiifold i" 

WORDBWOttTH. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

striking points of diflTerenoe between the Poets of the present age and those of the 15th and 
16th centuries— Wish exp rosse d for the anion of the oharacterlstic merits of both. 

CHRISTENDOM, from its first settlement on feudal rights, has 
been so far one great body, however imperfectly organized, that 
a similar spirit will be found in each period to have been acting in 
all its members. The study of Shakespeare's Poems (I do not 
include his dramatic works, eminently as they too deserve that 
title) led me to a more careful examination of the contemporary 
p<^ets both in this and in other countries. But my attention was 
especially fixed on those of Italy, from the birth to the death of 
Shakespeare ; that being the country in which the fine arts had 
been most sedulously, and hitherto most successfully, cultivated. 
Abstracted from the degrees and peculiarities of individual genius, 
the properties common to the good writers of each period seem to 
establish one striking point of difference between the poetry of 
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the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and that of the present age. 
The remark may perhaps be extended to the sister art of paintiag. 
At least the latter will serve to illustrate the former. In the 
present age the poet (I would wish to be understood as speaking 
generaUj, and without allusion to individual names) seems to 
propose to himflelf as his main object, and as that which is the 
most characteristic of his art, new and striking images; with 
incidents that interest the affections or excite the curiosity. Both 
his characters and his descriptions he renders, as much as pos- 
sible, specific and individual, even to a degree of portraiture. In 
his diction and metre, on the other hand, he is comparatively 
careless. The measure is either constructed on no pi'evious 
system, and acknowledges no justifying principle but that of the 
writer's convenience ; or else some mechanical movement is 
adopted, of which one couplet or stanza is so far an adequate 
specimen, as that the occasional differences appear evidently to 
arise from accident, or the qualities of the language itself, not 
from meditation and an intcdligent purpose. And the language 
from Pope's translation of Homer, to Darwin's "Temple of 
Nature," may» notwithstanding some illustrious exceptions, be 
too faithfully characterized as claiming to be poetical for no 
better reason than that it would be intolerable in conversation oi 
in prose. Though, alas 1 even our prose writings, nay, even the 
style of our more set discourses, strive to be in the fashion, and 
trick themselves out in the soiled and over- worn finery of the 
meretricious muse. It is true, that of late a great improvement 
in this respect is observable in our most popular writers. But it 
is equally true, that this recurrence to plain sense and genuine 
mother English is far from being general ; and that the compo- 
sition of our novels, magazines, public harangues, &c., is com- 
monly as trivial in thought, and yet enigmatic in expression, as 
if Echo and Sphinx had laid their heads together to construct it. 
Nay, even of those who have most rescued themselves from this 
contagion, I should plead inwardly guilty to the charge of du- 
plicity or cowardice if I withheld my conviction, that few have 
guarded the purity of their native tongue with that jealous care, 
which the sublime Dante, in his tract, "De la nobile volgare 
eloguenza," declares to be the first duty of a poet. For language 
is the armoury of the human mind; and at once contains the 
trophies of its past, and the weapons of its future conquests. 
** Animadoerte, quam sU ab improprietate verhorv/m pronwm JioniiwU 
bus jproldbi in errores circa res /"* " 8ai vero, in Tide vitoe breoitaU 

* HoBBn; Jtoam. et £smen4. hod, M»tk, 
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f1 nattirae ohscwrUatef rerum ed, quibua eognoscendU tempvs impen* 
duitur, ut confusis eb muUivoeia aermonUma mteUigendia illud con^ 
wnMTe non opus at, Eheul qucmtaa strages patra/vere verba nMla, 
qucB tot ddcmt, id nihil diewni — nvbe8 potitu, e qmbus et in rebu^ 
politicis et in eecleaid twrhifnes et tomtnia erumpunt I Et proinde 
reete dictwin puitamua a Platone in QorgiA : hs av to, opofAora tlbti, 
cicmu Kcu rii npdyfjMTa: et ab SpictetOf dpx^ vtubtvaem fi rSav 
opofidrav imaKV^Ki et prudentienme Crolenua scritni, r/ r&v ovoftdrop 
Xf^tTiff 7ropa;(^€tora Koi r^v tS>v Trpayfidnov ivirapdrrti yvSHriv, IBgregie 
TOTO J. 0. Scaliger, in lib. I. de Flantis: Est primwm, inquit, 
aapientis ojiciwn, bene sentvre, vJt sibi vivat : proxvm/um, bene loqu.% 
vJt pairioB vivat,*** 

Sometbing analogonB to the materials and stractnre of modem 
poetry I seem to hare noticed (bnt here I beg to be understood as 
speaking with the utmost diffidence) in our common landscape 
painters. Their foregrounds and intermediate distances are com- 
paratively xinattractiye : while the main interest of the landscape 
is thrown into the back-ground, where mountains and torrents 
and castles forbid the eye to proceed, and nothing tempts it to 
trace its way back again. But in the works of the great Italian 
and Flemish masters, the front and middle objects of the land- 
scape are the most obrious and determinate, the interest gradually 
dies away in the back-ground, and the charm and peculiar worth 
of the picture consists, not so much in the specific objects which 
it conyeys to the understanding in a visual language formed by 
the substitution of figures for words, as in the beauty and har- 
mony of the colo^irs, lines and expression, with which the objects 
are represented. Hence noyelty of subject was rather avoided 
than sought for. Superior excdlence in the manner of treating 
the same subjects was the trial and test of the artist's merit. 

^ot otherwise is it with the more polished poets of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, especially with those of Italy. The imagery is 
almost always general; sun, moon, flowers, breezes, murmuring 
streams, warbling songsters, delicious shades, lovely damsels 
cmel as fair, nymphs, naiads, and goddesses, are the materials 
which are common to all, and which each shaped and arrang^ 
according to his judgment or fancy, little solicitous to add or to 
particularise. If we make an honourable exception in favour of 
some English poets, the thoughts too are as little novel as the 
images ; and the fable of their narrative poems, for the most part 
drawn from mythology, or sources of equal notoriety, derive their 
chief attractions from the manner of treating them, from im« 
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passioned flow, or picturesque arrangement. In opposition to the 
present age, and perhaps in as faulty an extreme, they placed 
the essence of poetry in the art The excellence at which they 
aimed consisted in the exquisite polish of the diction, combined 
with perfect simplicity. This, their prime object, they attained 
by the ayoidance of eyexy word which a gentleman would not use 
in dignified conversation, and of every word and phrase which 
none but a learned man would use; by the studied position of 
words and phrases, so that not only each part should be melodious 
in itself, but contribute to the harmony of the whole, each note 
referring and conducing to the melody of all the foregoing and 
following words of the same period or stanza; and, lastly, with 
equal labour, the greater because unbetrayed, by the vaidation and 
various harmonies of their metrical movement. Their measures, 
however, were not indebted for their variety to the introduction of 
new metres, such as have been attempted of late in the "Alonzo 
and Imogen," and others borrowed from the German, having in 
their very mechanism a specific overpowering tune, to which the 
generous reader humours his voice and emphasis, with more in- 
dulgence to the author than attention to the meaning or quantity 
of the words, but which, to an ear familiar with the numerous 
sounds of the Greek and Koman poets, has an effect not unlike 
that of galloping over a paved road in a German stage- waggon 
without springs. On the contrary, the elder bards, botii of Italy 
and England, produced a far greater as well as more charming 
variety, by countless modifications and subtle balances of sound 
in the common metres of their country. A lasting and enviable 
reputation awaits that man of genius who should attempt and 
realise a union ; who should recall the high finish, the appropri- 
ateness, the facility, the delicate prox>ortion, and, above all, the 
perfusive and omnipresent grace which have preserved, as in a 
shrine of precious amber, the Sparrow of Catullus, the Swallow, the 
Grasshopper, and all the other little loves of Anacreon ; and which, 
with bright though diminished glories, revisited the youth and 
early manhood of Christian Europe in the vales of Amo,* and the 

* These thoughts were suggested to me oollections of Italian poetry ; and as the little 

during the perusal of the Madrigals of Oio- work Is of rare occarrenoe; I will transcribe 

vambatista StroKzl published in Florence a few qwdmena. 1 have seldom met with 

<nella Stamperia del SermartelU) 1st May, compositions that possessed, to my feelings* 

1593, by his sons Lorenzo and Fllippo Strozzi, more of that satisfying entireness, that oom- 

with a dedication to their deceased paternal plete adeqnateness of the manner to the matter 

uncle, Stffnor Lwnt Strozzi, Oenerale delU which so charms us in Anacreon, Joined with 

hattoiiKe di Santa Ckiua. As I do not re- the tenderness, and more than the delicacy of 

member to have eeen either the poems or Oatnllns. Trifles as they are, they were pro- 

their author mentioned in any Ehgliah work, bably elaborated with great care; yet in the 

or to have firand them in any of the oommoB pemaBlwerefertbemtoaspontaiiBOQBeiieiiEy 
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groTes of Isis and of Cam; and who with these Bhould combine th« 
keener intereaty deeper pathos, manlier reflection, and the fresher 
and more Yarioos imagery which gi^e a valae and a name that 



rafher than to Tolantary effort. To a culti- 
vated taste thane is a delight in perrectiim for 
its own eakep independent of the material in 
whidi it is manifested, that ntme but a calti« 
vated taste can understand or appreciate. 

After what I have advancra, it would 
appear presumption to offer a translation; 
even If the attempt were not discouraged by 
the different g^us of the English mtod and 
language, which demands a denser body of 
thought as tlie condition of a high polisli, 
than the Italian. I cannot but deem it like- 
wise an ad^rantage in the Italian tongue, in 
many other respects tnlisrior to our own, that 
the language of poetry is more distinct from 
that of prose than wiUi us. From the earlier 
appearance and established prima<7' of the 
Ttucan poets, concurring with the number of 
independent states, and the diversity of written 
dialecta, the Italians have gained a poetic 
idiom« as the Oreeks before them had obtained 
from the same causes, with greater and more 
various discriminations— «x. gr. the ionic for 
their heroic verses ; the attic for their iambic ; 
and the two modes of the doric, the lyric or 
sacerdotal, and the pastoral, the distinctions 
of whidi were doubtless more obvious to the 
Greelcs themselves than they are to us. 

I will venture to add one other observation 
before I proceed to the transcription. I am 
aware that the sentimraitB which I have 
avowed concerning the points of difference 
between the poetry of we present age, and 
that of the period between 1500 and 1650 are 
the reverse of the opinion commonly enter- 
tained. I was conversing on this subject 
with a fHend, when the servant, a worthy 
and sensible woman, coming in, I placed 
before her two engravings, the one a pinky- 
coloured plate of the day, tiie other a masterly 
etching by Salvator Rosa, from one of his own 
pictures. On pressing her to tell us which 
she preferred, after a litUe blushing and flutter 
of feeling, she replied—" why, tha^ Sir t to be 
sure ! (pointing to the ware from the Fleet- 
street print shops). It's so neat and elegant 
T'otiier is such a scratdby slovenly tmng." 
An artist, whose writings are scarcely less 
valuable than his works, and to whose au- 
thority more deference will be willingly paid, 
than I could even wish should be sliown to 
mine, has told us, and firom his own ezperi- 
enoe too, that good taste must be acquired. 
Mid hke all other good things, is the result of 
tiiought, and the submissive study of the best 
models. If it be asked, - But what shall I 
deem such ?" the answer is : '* Presume these 
to be the best, the reputation of which has 
been matured into fiame by the consent of 
ages. For wisdom always has a final ma- 
JwUy, if not by conviction, yet by ao<tnte» 



oenoe." In addition to Sir J. Reynolds I may 
mention Harris of Salisbary, who in onu of 
hid pliiloaophical disquisitions has written on 
the means of acquiring a just taste with the 
predsion of Aiistotie, and the elegance of 
QuintilUan. 

MADRIOALE. 

Gdido nu> rtuod chiaro, e tranquUlo 
M'tntegnd Amor, di stale a meggo'l giomo s 
Ardean le $dve, ardean le piagge, e i cdUi, 
Ond 'iOf ch* al piu gram gxdo ardo e 

gfatfiUo, 
StUrito oorsi ; ma tipwro adomo 
Girgene U vid% eA« turbar not voUt : 
Sol mi ^aeoehiava, e'n dolce ombrota 

tponda 
Mi Uaca inlgnto al mmmofrair ddP onda 

MADRIQALK 

Aure deW angoicioso viver mio 

H^i-igerio xoatie, 

£ dolce sit ckepik non mi par grave 

Jf^l order, ne*! morir, aru* U desio ; 

J)di voCl ghiaccio, e le nubi, e'l tempo rio 

JHsoacciatene omai, ehe I'onda ditara, 

IS I' ombra non m^n cara 

A sckerxare, € eantar per tuoi botchetti 

JSprati Festa ed AUegrausa aUcUi, 

MADRIQALK 

Paci^fiche, ma spesso in amorota 
Gverra co*fiori, e V etha 
Alia stagime aoerba 
Verde insegne dd giglio e della rosa 
Movete, Aure, jpian pian ; die tregua o pom 
Se non pace, to ritrove : 
E so ben dove— Oh vago, et manttteto 
Sgimrdo, oA labbra d'ambrosiOf oit, rider 
lietol 

MADRIGALE. 

Hot come un Scoglio stassi, 

Bor come ton Rio s^nfugge, 

Ed hor crud* Orsa rugge. 

Hot canto Ang^ pio: mache non fasti 

E che nonfammi, Sassi, 

O Rivif 5elus, o IHi, questa mia vaga 

Non so, se Ninfa, o Maga, 

Non so, se Donna, a Dea, 

Non so, se dolce 6 reaf 

KADRIQAliB. 

Piangendo mi badasU, 
E ridendo U negastii 
In doglia hebbivipia, 
Jn festa hebbivi Ha: 
Nacque Gioia dipumti. 
Dolor diriso: Oamemti 
Miseri,haJbbiiUeiHsiem 
Ognar Faura e i^jpsMe. 
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^nll not pass away to the poets who have done honour to oar own 
times, and to those of onr immediate predecessors. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

Examination of the tenets peculiar to Mr. Wordswortb— Knstlo life (above all. low aod 
rustic Ufe) espedally unfitvourable to the formation of a human diction— The best parts 
of language the products of philosophers, not of clowns or shepherda— Poetry essentially 
ideal and generio— The language of Milton as much the language of real life, yea, incom- 
parably more so, tiian thai of the cottager. 

AS far, then, as Mr. Wordsworth in his preface contended, and 
most ably contended, for a reformation in our poetic diction; 
as far as he has evinced the trath of passion, and the dramatic 
propriety of those figures and metaphors in the original poets, 
which, stripped of their justifying reasons and conyerted into 
mere artifices of connection or ornament, constitute the charac- 
teristic falsity in the poetic style of the modems ; and as far as he 
has, with equal acuteness and clearness, pointed out the process by 
which this change was effected, and the resemblances between that 
state into which the reader's mind is thrown by the pleasurable 
confusion of thought from an unaccustomed tiuin of words and 
images, and that state which is induced by the natural language of 
impassioned feeling; he undertook a useful task, and deserves all 
praise, both for the attempt and for the execution. The provoca- 
tions to this remonstrance in behalf of truth and nature were still 
of perpetual recurrence before and after the publication of this 



MADBIOALE. 

Bd MoTt tu mirimembri 

La Mgiadota guancia del hd viso ; 

£ si vera Vauembri, 

Che'n te tovente, corns in Ui m,*affiio : 

£d hor dd vago Tito, 

Ear deU sereno sguardo 

Jo pur cieeo riguardo. Ma qwdfugg^ 

O Jto§at U matUn lime t 

EdUte, come nevct 

sn mic car (eoo, e to Mta vito Uruggef 

MADRIOALK 

Amm mia, Anna doke, oh mmpre tutooo 

£ piu chiaro coneento, 

Qmnta dokeeea $ento 

Miol Anna dioendo r lomipurprtwvo 

iVs quH tra noi ritmovo. 

He tra ddi armoniat 

Che del bel name nut piu dclce tia i 

AJttro U Cido, altro Amore. 

iUiro noh 9wma VEoeo del wSo oon. 



MADRIGALG. 

Hot du^prato, e la $dva si soolorat 

Al tuo Sereno ombroio 

Muaoine, aUo Riposo 1 

Deh ek *io riposi una m>2 notte, un Kara I 

J7<m Ufere^ e gU augdli, cgnun tatora 

Haqumchepace; ioquando, 

Lauoi ntmvannterrandOt 

E nan piango, e nan grido f t quaH, pwr 

forte r 
Mapokhinan sent\ egli odine, MarU ! 

MADRIGALE. 

Jiisiepiansid^Aviori tieperdmai 

Se non in JUsnma, 6 n' onda, d *n venu 

scrissi; 
Spesso wten^ trovai 
Crudd; sempre in me wimto, in aUr% 

vissi! 
Jier dA *pik seuri aJbyssi ol Cid M'olsoi 
ffornepureaddigiuso: 
Slmieo id fin ^ fan chiueol 
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preface. I cannot likewise but add tliat tlie comparison of sach 
poems of merit as have been given to the pnblic within the last ten 
or twelve years, with the majority of those produced previously to 
the appearance of that preface, leave no doubt on my mind that 
Mr. Wordsworth is fully justified in believing his efforts to have 
been by no means ineffectual. Not only in the verses of those who 
have professed their admiration of his genius, but even of those 
who have distinguished themselves by hostility to his theory and 
depreciation of his writings, are the impressions of his principles 
plainly visible. It is possible that with these principles others 
may have been blended, which are not equally evident, and some 
which are unsteady and subvertible from the narrowness or im- 
perfection of their basis. But it is more than possible that these 
errors of defect or exaggeration, by kindling and feeding the con- 
troversy, may have conduced not only to the wider propagation of 
the accompanying truths, but that, by their frequent presentation 
to the mind in an excited state, they may have won for them a more 
permanent and practical result. A man will borrow a part from 
his opponent the more easily, if he feel himself justified in con- 
tinuing to reject a pai*t. While there renain important points in 
which he can still feel himself in the right, in which he still finds 
firm footing for continued resistance, he will gradually adopt 
those opinions which were the least remote from his own convic- 
tions, as not less congruous with his own theory than with that 
which he reprobates. In like manner, with a kind of instinctive 
prudence, he will abandon by little and little his weakest posts, 
till at length he seems to forget that they had ever belonged to 
him, or affects to consider them at most as accidental and " petty 
annexments," the removal of which leaves the citadel unhurt and 
unendangered. 

My own differences from certain supposed parts of Mr. Words- 
worth's theory ground themselves on the assumption that his 
words had been rightly interpreted, as purporting that the proper 
diction for poetry in general consists altogether in a language 
taken, with due exceptions, from the mouths of men in real life, a 
language which actually constitutes the natural conversation of 
men under the influence of natural feelings. My objection is, 
first, that in any sense this rule is applicable only to certain classes 
of poetxy ; secondly, that even to these classes it is not applicable, 
except in such a sense as hath never by any one (as far as I know 
or have read) been denied or doubted ; and, lastly, that as far as, 
and in that degree in which, it is practicable, it is yet, as a rule* 
useless, if not injurious, and, therefore, either need not or ou^lit 
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not to be practised. The poet informs his reader that he had ge- 
nerally chosen low and rustic life, but not as low and rustic, or in 
order to repeat that pleasure of doubtful moral effect which persons 
of elevated rank and of superior refinement oftentimes derive from 
a happy imitation of the rude unpolished manners and discourse 
of their inferiors. For the pleasure so derived may be traced to 
three exciting causes. The first is the naturalness, in fact, of 
the things represented. The second is the apparent naturalness 
of the representation, as raised and qualified by an imperceptible 
infusion of the author's own knowledge and talent, which infusion 
does indeed constitute it an imitation, as distinguished from a 
mere copy. The third cause may be found in the reader's con- 
scious feeling of his superiority, awakened by the contrast pre- 
sented to him ; even as for the same pn, pose the kings and great 
barons of yore retained sometimes actual clowns and fools but 
more frequently shrewd and witty fellows in that character. These, 
however, were not Mr. "Wordsworth's objects. He chose low and 
rustic life, "because in that condition the essential passions of the 
heart find a better soil in which they can attain their maturity, 
are less under restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic 
language ; because in that condition of life our elementary feelings 
co-exist in a state of greater simplicity, and consequently may bo 
more accurately contemplated and more forcibly communicated ; 
because the manners of rural life germinate from those elemen- 
tary feelings, and from the necessary character of rural occupa- 
tions are more easily comprehended and are more durable ; and, 
lastly, because in that condition the passions of men are incor- 
porated with the beautiful and permanent forms of nature." 

Kow it is clear to me that in the most interesting of the poems» 
in which the author is more or less dramatic, as The Brothers, 
Michael, Ruth, The Mad Mother, &c., the persons introduced are 
by no means taken from low or rustic life in the common accep- 
tation of those words ; and it is not less clear, that the sentiments 
and language, as fax as they can be conceived to have been really 
transferred from the minds and conversation of such persons, are 
attributable to causes and circumstances not necessarily connected 
with " their occupations and abode." The thoughts, feelings, lan- 
guage, and manners of the shepherd-farmers in the vales of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, as far as they are actually adopted in 
those poems, may be accounted for from causes which will and do 
produce the same results in every state of life, whether in town 
or country. As the two principal, I rank that independence which 
raises a man above servitude or daily toil for the profit of otlierRi 
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yat not above the necessity of industry and a frugal simplicity o. 
domestic life, and the accompanying tmambitions, but solid anc 
religions, education whicb has rendered few books fawi^liar but the 
Bible and the liturgy or hymn-book. To this latter cause indeed, 
which is 80 far accidental that it is the blessing of particulai 
countries and a particular age, not the product of partdculai' 
places or employments, the poet owes the show of probability that 
his personages might really feel, think, and talk with any tolerable 
resemblance to his representation. It is an excellent remark oi 
Dr. Henry More's,* that " a man of confined education, but of good 
parts, by constant reading of the Bible, will naturally form a more 
winning and commanding rhetoric than those that are learned, 
the intermixture of tongues and of artificial phrases debasing 
their style." 

It is, moreoyer, to be considered, that to the formation of 
healthy feelings, and a reflectiag mind, negations involve impedi- 
ments not less formidable than sophistication and vicious inter- 
mixture. I am convinced that for the human soul to prosper in 
rustic life a certain vantage-ground is pre-requisite. It is not 
every man that is likely to be improved by a country life or by 
country labours. Education, or original sensibility, or both, 
must pre-exist, if the changes, forms, and incidents of nature are 
to prove a sufficient stimulant. And where these are not suffi- 
cient, the mind contracts and hardens by*want of stimulants, and 
the man becomes selfish, sensual, gross, and hard-hearted. Let 
the management of the Poor Laws in Liverpool, Manchester, or 
Bristol, be compared with the ordinary dispensation of the poor 
rates in agricultural villages, where the farmers are the overseers 
and guardians of the poor. If my own experience has not been 
particularly unfortunate, as well as that of the many respectable 
country clergymen with whom I have conversed on the subject, 
the result would engender more than scepticism concerning the 
desirable influences of low and rustic life in and for itself. 
Whatever may be concluded on the other side, from the stronger 
local attachments and enterprising spirit of the Swiss, and other 
mountaineers, applies to a particular mode of pastoral life, under 
forms of property that permit and beget manners truly repub- 
lican, not to rustic life in general, or to the absence of artificial 
cultivation. On the contrary the mountaineers, whose manners 
have oeen so often eulogize^ are in general better educated and 
greater readers than men of equal rank elsewhere. But where 
this is not the case, as among the peasantry of North Wales, the 

• MtUhuiioimut iHim^fihatut, Seo. zxxr. 
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ancient monntains, with all their terrors and all their glories, are 
pictures to the blind and music to the deaf. 

I should not have entered so much into detail upon this 
passage, but here seems to be the point to which aU the lines of 
difference converge as to their source and centre. (I mean, as far 
as, and in whatever respect, my poetic creed does differ from the 
doctrines promulged in this preface.) I adopt with full faith the 
principle of Aristotle, that poetry as poetry is essentiaUy ideal,* 
that it avoids and excludes all accidents ; that its apparort indivi- 
dualities of rank, character, or occupation must be representative 
of a class ; and that the persons pf poetry must be clothed with 
generic attributes, with the conmion attributes of tho class ; not 
with such as one gifted indi^ddual might possibly possess, but 
puch as from his situation it is most probable before-hand that 
he would possess. If my premises are right, and my deductions 
legitimate, it f oUows that there can be no poetic medium between 
the swains of Theocritus and those of an imaginary golden age. 

The characters of the vicar and the shepherd-mariner in the 
poem of The Brothers, those of the Shepherd of Green-head Gill 
in The Michael, have all the verisimilitude and representative 
quality that the purposes of poetry can require. They are 
persons of a known and abiding class, and their manners and 
sentiments the natural product of circimistances conmion to the 
class. Take Michael for instance : 

" An old man stoat of heart, and strong of limb : 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength : his mind was keen. 
Intense and frugal, apt for all affairs. 



* Say not that I am recommending abstrac- common-place morals in metaphors drawn 
tlons, for thfv^e class-characteristics which from the shops or mechanic occupations of 
constitute the instructiveness of a character their characters. Nor did they condescend in 
are so modified and particularized in each tragedy to wheedle away the applause of the 
person of the Shakespearian drama, that life spectators, by representing before them fao- 
itself does not excite more dibtinctly that similes of their own mean selves in all tbelr 
sense of individaallty which belongs to real existing meanness, or to work on their slug- 
existence. Paradoxical as it may sound, one psh sympathies by a pathos not a whit more 
of the essential properties of geometry is not respectable than the maudlin tears of drunken- 
lew essential to dramatic excellence; and ness. Their tragic scenes were meant to afifect 
Aristotle has accordingly required of the us indeed; but yet within the bounds of 

E>et an involution of the universal in the pleasure, and In union with the activity both 

dividual. The chief differences are, that in of our understanding and imagination. They 

geometry it is the universal truth which is wished to transport the mind to a sense of 

uppermost in the consciousness; in poetry its posStble greatness, and to implant the 

the individual form in which truth is clothed, germs of that greatness, daring the temporary 

With the ancients, and not less with the elder oblivion of the worthless ** thing we are," 

dramatists of England and France, both and of the peculiar state in which each mau 

comedy and tragedy were considered as kinds happens to be, suspending our individual 

of poetry. They neither sought In comedjr reooUeotions and lulling them to sleep amid 

to make as laugh merely ; much less to make the musfc c f noUer thoughts. 

TU laug^ by wiy fkoes, aoddcnts of Jargon^ The FkiESVD. 
dang phrases for the day, 'ir the clothirg oi 
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And in biB shepherd's calUng he was prooipl 
And watchfiil more ttum ordinary men. 
Hence he had learnt the mffaning of all windi^ 
Of blasts of every tone, and oftentimes 
VHien others heeded not^ he heard the Sonth 
Hake subterraneons mnaic, like the noise 
Of bagpipers on distant Highland hiUs. 
The shepherd, at sndi warning, of his flock 
Bethought him, and he to himself would say. 
The winds are now devising work for me !* 
And troly at all times the storm, that drives 
The traveller to a shelter, sommoned him 
Up to the moantains. He had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 
That came to him and left him on the heighta 
So lived he, till his eightieth year was passed. 
And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 
That the green vallies^ and the streams and rocks. 
Were things indifferent to the shepherd's thoughts. 
Fields, where with cheerfUl spirits he had breathed 
The common air ; the hills, which he so oft 
Had climbed with vigorous steps; which had impressed 
So many incidents upon his mind 
Of hardship, skill or courage, Joy or fear ; 
Which like a book preserved the memory 
Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved. 
Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts. 
So grateful in themselves, the certainty 
Of honourable gain ; these fields, these hills 
Whidi were bis living being, even more 
Than his own blood— what could they less ? — ^had laid 
Strong hold on his affections,— were to bhn 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love, — 
The pleasure which there is in life itself." 

On tlie other hand, in the poems which are pitched at a lower 
note, as the Hany Gill, the Idiot Boy, &c., the feelings are those 
of human nature in general; though the poet has jndiciouslj laid 
the scene in the country, in order to place himself in the vicinity 
of interesting images, without the necessity of ascribing a sen- 
timental perception of their beauty to the persons of his drama. 
In the Idiot Boy, indeed, the mother's character is not so much a 
real and native product of a '* situation where the essential pas- 
sions of the heart find a better soil, in which they can attain their 
maturity and speak a plainer and more emphatic language," as 
it^is an impersonation of an instinct abandoned by judgment. 
Hence the two f oUo-wing charges seem to me not whoUy ground- 
less; at least, they are the only plausible objections which I have 
heard to that fine poem. The one is, that the author has not, in 
the poem itself, taken sufficient care to preclude from the reader's 
fancy the disgusting images of ordinary, morbid idiocy, which 
yet it was by no means his intention to represent. He has even 
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by the " burr, burr, burr," uncounteracted by any preceding de- 
Bcription of the boy's beauty, assisted in recalling them. The 
other is, that the idiocy of t^e boy is so evenly balanced by the 
folly of the mother, as to present to the general reader rather a 
laughable burlesque on the blindness of anile dotage, than an 
analytic display of maternal affection tk its ordinary workings. 

In The Thorn, the poet himself acknowledges in a note the 
necessity of an introductory poem, in which he should have pour- 
trayed the character of the person from whom the words of the 
poem are supposed to proceed : a superstitious man moderately 
imaginative, of slow faculties and deep feelings, " a captain of a 
small trading vessel, for example, who, being past the middle age 
of life, had retired upon an annuity, or small independent income, 
to some village or country town of which he was not a native, or 
in which he had not been accustomed to live. Such men, having 
nothing to do, become credulous and talkative from indolence." 
But in a poem, stiU more in a lyric poem (and the Kurse in 
Shakespeare's Bomeo and Juliet alone prevents me from extend- 
ing the remark even to dramatic poetry, if indeed the Nurse itself 
can be deemed altogether a case in point), it is not possible to 
imitate truly a dull and garrolous discourser without repeating 
the effects of dulness and garrulity. However this may be, I dare 
assert, that the parts (and these form the far larger portion of 
the whole) which might as well or still better have proceeded 
from the poet's own imagination, and have been spoken in his 
own character, are those which have given, and which will con- 
tinue to give, universal delight ; and that the passages exclusively 
appropi'iate to the supposed narrator, such as the last couplet of 
the tlurd stanza,* the seven last lines of the tenth,t and the five 



" I've measared it from dde to side ; 
Tis three feet long, and two feet wide." 

•• Nay, rack your brain— tis all in vain, 
111 tell you every thing 1 know ; 
But to tiie Thorn, and to the Pond 
Which is a little step beyond, 
I wish that yon would go : 
Perhaps, when yon are at the place. 
You something of her tale may trace. 

Ill give yon the best help I can : 
Before you up the mountain go, 
Up to the dreuT mountain-top, 
I'll tell you all I know. 
Tis now some two-and-twenty years 
Since she (ha name is Martha Ray^ 
Gave, with a maiden's true good will. 
Her company to Stq;>hen Hill; 
And she was blithe and gay. 
And uhe was happy, happy still 
Whenc er she thought of Stephen HilL 



And tbey had fixed the wedding-day. 

The morning that must wed them both ; 

But Stephen to another maid 

Had sworn another oath ; 

And with this other maid to church 

Unthinking Stephen went — 

Poor Martha 1 on that woeful day 

A pang of pitiless dismay 

Into her soul was sent; 

A fire was kindled in her breast, 

'Which mi|^t not bum itself to rest. 

They say, fuU six months after this. 

While yet the summer leaves were greca 

She to the mountain-top would go. 

And there was often seen. 

*Tis said, a child was in her wcnnb, 

As now to any eye was plain ; 

She was with child, and she was mad ; 

Yet often she was sober sad 

From Lcr exceeding pain. 
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following stanzas, with the exception of the four iidinirable L^nes 
at the commencement of the fourteenth, are felt by many unpre- 
judiced and unsophisticated hearts, as sudden and unpleasant 
sinkings from the height to which the poet had previously lifted 
them, and to which h^. again re-elevates both himself and his 
reader. 

If then I am compelled to doubt the theory, by which the 
choice of characters was to be directed, not only a priori^ from 
grounds of reason, but both from the few instances in which the 
poet himself need be supposed to have beeji governed by it, and 
from the comparative inferiority of those instances; slill more 
must I hesitate in my assent to the sentence which immediately 
follows the former citation, and which I can neither admit as 
particular fact, or as general rule. " The language too of these 
men is adopted (purified indeed from what appeal* to be its real 
defects, from all lasting and rational causes of dislike or disgust) 
because such men hourly communicate with the best objects from 
which the best part of language is originaUy derived ; and be- 
cause, from their rank in society, and the sameness and narrow 
circle of their intercourse, being less under the action of social 
vanity, they convey their feelings and notions in simple and un- 
elaborated expressions." To this I reply, that a rustic's language, 
purified from all provincialism and grossness, and so far re-con 
structed as to be made consistent with the rules of grammai- 
(which are in essence no other than the laws of universal logic, 
applied to psychological materials), will not differ from the lan- 
guage of any other man of common sense, however learned or 
refined he may be, except as far as the notions which the rustic 
has to convey are fewer and more indiscriminate. This wOl be- 
come still clearer, if we add the consideration (equally important 
though less obvious) that the rustic, from the more imperfect de- 
velopment of his faculties, and from the lower state of their 
cultivation, aims almost solely to convey insulated facts, either 
those of his scanty experience or his traditional belief ; while the 
educated man chiefly seeks to discover and express those connc^ 



Oh :*ne f t/>n tbonsand times Fd rather 
Thai he had died, that cruel father ! 



Last Christmas when we talked of this. 
Old farmer Simpson did maintain. 
That in her womb the infant wrought 
About its mother's heart, and brought 
Her senses back i^ain : 
And when at last her time drew near, 
Mer looks were calm, her senses clear. 



No more I know, I wish I did. 
And I would tell it all to you ; 
For what became of this poor child 
There's none that ever knew : 
And if a child was born or no, 
lliere's no one that could ever tell : 
And If 'twas bom alive or dead, ' 
There's no one knows, as 1 have said ; 
But some remember well, 
That Martha Ray about this time 
Would up the niojnta'in often climU* 
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tions of things, or those relative bearings of fact to fact, from 
which some more or less general law is deducible. Por facts are 
Talnable to a wise man, chiefly as they lead to the discovery of the 
indwelling law, which is the true being of things, the sole solu- 
tion of their modes of existence, and in the knowledge of which 
consists our dignity and our power. 

As little can I agree with the assertion, that from the objects 
with which the rustic hourly communicates the best part of Ian- 
g^uage is formed. For, first, if to communicate with an object 
implies such an acquaintance with it as renders it capable of 
bemg discriminately reflected on, the distinct knowledge of an 
uneducated rustic would furnish a very scanty vocabulary. The 
few things, and modes of action, requisite for his bodily con- 
veniences would alone be individualized; while all the rest of 
nature would be expressed by a small number of confused 
general terms. Secondly, I deny that the words and combina- 
tions of words derived from the objects with which the rustic is 
familiar, whether with distinct or confused knowledge, can be 
justly said to form the best part of language. It is more than 
probable, that many classes of the brute creation possess dis- 
criminating sounds, by which they can convey to each other 
notices of such objects as concern their food, shelter, or safety. 
Yet we hesitate to call the aggregate of such sounds a language 
otherwise than metaphorically. The best part of human lan- 
guage, properly so called, is derived from reflection on the acts 
of tie mind itself. It is formed by a voluntary appropriation of 
fixed symbols to internal acts, to processes and results of imagi- 
nation, the greater part of which have no place in the conscious- 
ness of uneducated man ; though in civilized society, by imitation 
and passive remembrance of what they hear from their religious 
instructors and other superiors, the most uneducated share in the 
harvest which they neither sowed or reaped. If the history of 
the phrases in hourly currency among our peasants were traced, 
a person not previously aware of the fact would be surprised at 
finding so large a number, which three or four centuries ago were 
the exclusive property of the universities and the schools, and 
at the commencement of the Reformation had been transferred 
from the school to the pulpit, and thus gradually passed into 
common life. The extreme difficulty, and often the impossibility, 
of finding words for the simplest moral and intellectual processes 
in the languages of uncivilized tribes has proved perhaps the 
weightiest obstacle to the progress of our most zealous and adroit 
missionaries. Yet these tribes are surrounded by the samt 
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nature as our peasants are ; but in still more impressive forms ; 
and they are, moreover, obliged to particularize many more of 
them. When therefore Mr. Wordsworth adds, '* accordingly such 
a language" (meaning, as before, the language of rustic life 
purified from provincialism), " arising out of repeated experience 
and regular feelings, is a more permanent, and a far more philo- 
sophical, language than that which is frequently substituted for it 
by poets, who think they are conferring honour upon themselves 
and their art in proportion as they indulge in arbitrary and 
capricious habits of expression;" it may be answered, that the 
language which he has in view can be attributed to rustics with 
no greater right than the style of Hooker or Bacon to Tom 
Brown or Sir Roger L'Estrange. Doubtless, if what is peculiar 
to each were omitted in each, the result must needs be the same. 
Further, that the poet who uses an illogical diction, or a style 
fitted to excite only the low and changeable pleasure of wonder 
by means of groundless novelty, substitutes a language of folly 
and vanity, not for that of the rustic, but for that of good sense 
and natural feeling. 

Here let me be permitted to remind the reader, that the posi- 
tions which I controvert are contained in the sentences — "a 
selection of the real language of men ; ** — " the language of these 
men (i.e., men in low and rustic life) I propose to myself to imi- 
tate, and as far as possible to adopt the very language of men." 
"Between the language of prose and that of metrical composition 
there neither is, nor can be, any essential difference." It is 
against these exclusively that my opposition is directed. 

I object, in the very first instance, to an equivocation in the xise 
of the word " real." Every man's language varies, according to 
the extent of his knowledge, the activity of his faculties, and 
the depth or quickness of his feelings. Every man's language 
has, first, its individualities; secondly, the common properties 
of the class to which he belongs ; and thirdly, words and phrases 
of universal use. The language of Hooker, Bacon, Bishop Taylor, 
and Burke, differs from the common language of the learned class 
only by the superior number and novelty of the thoughts and rela- 
tions which they had to convey. The language of Algernon Sidney 
differs not at all from that which every well-educated gentleman 
would wish to write, and (with due allowances for the undeliberate- 
ness, and less connected train of thinking natural and proper to 
conversation) such as he would wish to talk. Neither one or the 
other differ half as much from the general language of cultivated 
society as the language of Mr. Wordsworth's homeliest composi* 
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tion differs from tliat of a common peasant. For " real," therefore, 
we must substitute ordinary, or lingua corrmitmis. And this, we 
have proved, is no more to be found in the phraseology of low and 
rustic life than in that of any other class. Omit the peculiarities 
of each, and the result of course must be common to aJOL And 
assuredly the omissions and changes to be made in the language 
of rustics, before it could be transferred to any species of poem, 
except the drama or other professed imitation, are at least as 
numerous and weighty as would be required in adapting to the 
same purpose the ordinary language of tradesmen and manufac- 
turers. Not to mention that the language so highly extoUed by 
Mr. Wordsworth varies in every county, nay, in every village, 
according to the accidental character of the clergyman, the exist- 
ence or non-existence of schools ; or even, perhaps, as the excise- 
man, publican, or barber, happen to be, or not to be, zealous poli- 
ticians, and readers of the weekly newspaper pro bono publico. 
Anterior to cultivation the lingua cormnunis of every country, as 
Dante has well observed, exists everywhere in parts, and no- 
where as a whole. 

Neither is the case rendered at all more tenable by the addition 
of the words, "in a state of excitement." Tor the nature of a 
man's words, when he is strongly aflfected by joy, grief, or anger, 
must necessarily depend on the number and quality of the general 
truths, conceptions, and images, and of the words expressing them, 
with which his mind had been previously stored. For the pro- 
perty of passion is not to create, but to set in increased activity. 
At least, whatever new connections of thoughts or images, or 
(which is equally, if not more than equally, the appropriate effect 
of strong excitement) whatever generalizations of truth or expe- 
rience the heat of passion may produce, yet the terms of their 
conveyance must have pre-existed in his former conversations, 
and are only collected and crowded together by the unusual 
stimulation. It is indeed very possible to adopt in a poem the 
unmeaning repetitions, habitual phrases, and other blank counters 
which an unfurnished or confused understanding interposes at 
short intervals in order to keep hold of his subject, which is still 
slipping from him, and to give him time for recollection ; or in 
mere aid of vacancy, as in the scanty companies of a country 
stage the same player pops backwards and forwards, in order to 
prevent the appearance of empty spaces, in the processions of 
Macbeth or Henry YIII. But what assistance to the poet, or 
ornament to the poem, these can supply, I am at a loss to conjec- 
ture. Nothing assuredly can differ either in origin or in mode 
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more widely from the apparent tautologies of intense and turbu* 
lent feeling, in which the passion is greater and of longer endu- 
rance than to be exhausted or satisfied by a single representation 
of the image or incident exciting it. Such repetitions I admit to 
be a beauty of the highest kind; as illustrated by Mr. Words- 
worth himself from the song of Deborah. " At her feet he bowed, 
he fell, he lay down : at her feet he bowed, he fell : where lie 
U>wed, there he fell down dead." — Judges v. 27. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

l^anguage of metrical oomposition, vrhj and wherein essentially different from that of pro$i« 
—Origin and elements of metre— Its necessary consequences, and the conditions thereby 
imposed on the metriod writer in the choice of his diction. 

1 CONCLUDE, therefore, that the attempt is impi'acticable ; and 
that, were it not impracticable, it would still be useless. Foi 
the very power of making the selection implies the previous pos- 
session of the language selected. Or where can the poet have 
lived? And by what rules could he direct his choice, which 
would not have enabled him to select and arrange his words by 
the light of his own judgment P We do not adopt the language of 
a class by the mere adoption of such words exclusively as that class 
would use, or at least understand ; but likewise by following tne 
order in which the words of such men are wont to succeed each 
other. Now this order, in the intercourse of uneducated men, is 
distinguished from the diction of their superiors in knowledge and 
power by the greater disjunction and separation in the compo- 
nent parts of that, whatever it be, which they wish to communi- 
cate. There is a want of that prospectiveness of mind, that «Mr- 
view, which enables a man to foresee the whole of what he is to 
convey, appertaining to any one point ; and by this means so to 
subordinate and arrange the different parts according to their re- 
lative importance, as to convey it at once, and as an organized 
whole. 

Now I will take the first stanza, on which I have chanced to 
open, in the Lyrical Ballads. It is one the most simple and the 
least peculiar in its language : 

** In distant countries I have been. 
And yet I have not often seen 
A healthy- man, a man full grown. 
Weep In tin pnbUe nwdi, akn. 
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Bat Bocfa a ooe^ od English groiind. 
And in fhe broad highway, I met; 
Along the broad highway he came* 
His cheeks witti tears were wet 
Sturdy he seemed, thoogh he was sad. 
And in his arms a lamb he had.'* 

The words here are doubtless such as are current in all ranks 
of life : and of conrse not less so in the hamlet and cottage, than 
in the shop, manufactory, college, or palace. But is this the 
order in which the rustic would have placed the words P I am 
grievously deceived, if the following less compact mode of com- 
mencing the same tale be not a far more faithful copy. " I have 
been in a many parts far and near, and I don't know that I ever 
saw before a man crying by himself in the public road; a grown 
man I mean, that was neither sick nor hurt," &c. <&c. But when 
I turn to the following stanza in The Thorn : 

** At all times of the day and night 
This wretched woman thither goes, 
And she is known to every star 
And every wind that blows: 
And there beside the thorn she sits. 
When the bine day-l^ht's in the skies : 
And when the whirlwind's on the hill. 
Or frosty air is keen and sti/1 ; 
And to herself she cries. 
Oh misery ! Oh misery ! 
Oh woe is me t Oh misery !* 

and compare this with the language of ordinary men, or with 
that which I can conceive at all likely to proceed, in real life, from 
such a narrator as is supposed in the note to the poem — compare 
it either in the succession of the images or of the sentences — I am 
reminded of the subUme prayer and hymn of praise which Milton^ 
in opposition to an established liturgy, presents as a fair speci- 
men of common extemporary devotion, and such as we might 
expect to hear from every selC-inspired minister of a conventicle I 
And I reflect with delight, how little a mere theory, though of his 
own workmanship, interferes with the processes of genuine ima- 
gination in a man of true poetic genius, who possesses, as 
Ml*. Wordsworth, if ever man did, most. assuredly does possess, 

"The Vision and the Faculty divhie." 

One point then alone remains, but that ths most important ; 
its examination having been, indeed, my chief inducement for the 
preceding inquisition. " There neither is or can be any essential 
difference between the language of prose and metricsJ composi- 
tion." Such is Mr. Wordsworth's aasertioii. Now prose itself 
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at least in all argumentative and consecntive works, differs, and 
ought to differ, from the language of conversation ; even as road, 
ing ought to differ from talking * Unless, therefore, the differ- 
ence denied be that of the mere words, as materials common to 
all styles of writing, and not of the style itself in the universally 
admitted sense of the term, it might be naturally presumed that 
there must exist a still greater between the ordonnance of poetio 
composition and that of prose, than is expected to distinguish 
prose from ordinary conversation. 

There are not, indeed, examples wanting in the history of lite- 
rature, of apparent paradoxes that have summoned the public 
wonder as new and startling truths, but which on examination 
have shrunk into tame and harmless truisms; as the eyes of a 
cat, seen in the dark, have been mistaken for flames of fire. But 
Mr. Wordsworth is among the last men to whom a delusion of 
this kind would be attributed by any one who had enjoyed the 
slightest opportunity of understanding his mind and character. 
Where an objection has been anticipated by such an author as 
natural, his answer to it must needs be interpreted in some sense 
which either is, or has been, or is capable of being controverted. 
My object, then, must be to discover some other meaning for the 
term " essential difference " in this place, exclusive of the indis- 
tinction and conmiunity of the words themselves. For whether 
there ought to exist a class of words in the English in any degree 
resembling the poetic dialect of the Greek and Italian, is a ques- 
tion of very subordinate importance. The number of such words 
would be small indeed in our language ; and even in the Italian 
and Greek, they consist not so much of different words as of 
slight differences in the forms of declining and conjugating the 

* It is no less an error in teachers, than a and chains on the child, to the mnsic of which 

torment to the poor children, to enforce the one of his school-fellows, who walks before, 

necessity of reading as they would talk. In dolefully chants out the child's last speech 

order to cnre them of singing, as it is called, and confession, birth, parentage, and educa- 

that is, of too great a difference, the child is tion. And this soul-benumbing ignominy, 

made to repeat the words with his eyes from this unholy and heart-hardening burlesque on 

off the book ; and then, indeed, his tones re- the last fearful infliction of outra^d law, in 

semble talking, as far as his fears, tears, and pronouncing the sentence to which the stem 

trembling will permit. But as soon as the and familiarized Judge not seldom bursts into 

eye is again directed to the printed page, the tears, has been extolled as a happy and in- 

spell begins anew; for an instinctive sense genious method of remedying— what ? and 

tells the child's feelings, that to utter its own how?— why, one extreme in order to introduce 

momentary thoughts, and to recite the written another, scarce less distant from good sense^ 

thougiits of another, as of another, and a far and certainly likely to have worse moral 

uriser than himsdf, are two widely different effects, by enforcing a semblance of petulant 

things; and as the two acts are accompanied ease and self-sufficienpy, in repression, and 

with widely different feelings, so must they possiUe after-perversion of the natural i^l- 

Justify different modes of enunciation. Joseph ings. I have to beg Dr. Bell's pardon for this 

Xaocaster, among his other sophistications of connection of the two names, out he Imows 

llie excellent Dr. Bell's invaluable system, that contrast is no less powerM a caqso qf 

this fault of singing, by hanging fetters association than likeness. 
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same words ; forms, doubtless, which having been, at some period 
more or less remote, the common grammatic flexions of 8om« 
tribe or province, had been accidentally appropriated to poetry by 
the general admiration of certain master intellects, the first 
established lights of inspiration, to whom that dialect happened 
to be native. 

Essence, in its primary signification, means the principle of 
individuation, the inmost principle of the possibiKty of any thing, 
as that particular thing. It is equivalent to the idea of a thing, 
whenever we use the word idea with philosophic precision. Exist- 
ence, on the other hand, is distinguished from essence by the 
superinduction of reality. Thus we speak of the essence and 
essential properties of a circle; but we do not therefore assert, 
that any thing which really exists is mathematically circulai*. 
Thus too, without any tautology, we contend for the existence of 
the Supreme Being ; that is, for a reality correspondent to the 
idea. There is, next, a secondary use of the word essence, in 
which it signifies the point or ground of contradistinction be- 
tween two modifications of the same substance or subject. Thus 
we should be allowed to say, that the style of architecture of 
Westminster Abbey is essentially different from that of Saint 
Paul's, even though both had been built with blocks cut into the 
same form, and from the same quarry. Only in this latter sense 
of the term must it have been denied by Mr. Wordsworth (for in 
this sense alone is it afi&rmed by the general opinion) that the 
language of poetry (i.e., the formal construction, or architecture, 
of the words and phrases) is essentially different from that of 
prose. Now the burthen of the proof lies with the oppugner, 
not with the supporters of the conmion belief. Mr. Wordsworth, 
in consequence, assigns as the pi'oof of his position, "that not 
only the language of a large portion of every good poem, even of 
the most elevated character, must necessaiily, except with refer- 
ence to the metre, in no respect differ from that of good prose, 
but likewise that some of the most interesting parts of the best 
poems win be found to be strictly the language of prose, when 
prose is well written. The truth of this assertion might bo de- 
monstrated by innumerable passages from almost all the poetical 
writings even of Milton himself." He then quotes Gray's sonnet ; 

** In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire ; 
The birds in vain their amorons descant Join 
Or cheerfol fields resume their green attire; 
These ears, alas t for other notes repine ; 
Adlffartnt dbfed do thtm eytt rtquir^t 
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My londy anguiA mdts no heart hut 
And in my brtcut the impeifectjayt expire I 
Yet momlog smiles the busy race to cheer* 
And new-born pleasure brings to happier maa 
The fields to all their wonted tribnte bear, 
To warm their little loves the birds complain. 
J fruiUeti mourn to him who cannot hear. 
And toeep the more heoause I voup in vain ;** 

and adds the following remai'k : " It will easily be p^srceived, tliat 
the only part of this sonnet which is of any raluo is the lines 
printed in italics. It is equally obvions that, except in the rhyme, 
and in the use of the single word * fruitless ' for fruitlessly, which 
is so far a defect, the language of these lines does in no respect 
differ from that of prose." 

An idealist defending his system by the fact, that when asleep 
we often believe ourselves awake, was well answered by his plain 
neighbour, "Ah! but when awake do we ever believe ourselves 
asleep ?" Things identical must be convertible. The preceding 
passage seems to rest on a similar sophism. For the question is 
not, whether there may not occur in prose an order of words, 
which would be equally proper in a poem ; nor whether there are 
not beautiful lines and sentences of frequent occurrence in good 
poems, which would be equally becoming as well as beautiful in 
good prose ; for neither the one or the other has ever been either 
denied or doubted by any one. The true question must be, whether 
there are not modes of expression, a construction, and an order of 
sentences, which are in their fit and natural place in a serious 
prose composition, but would be disproportionate and hetero- 
geneous in metrical poetry; and, vice versa, whether in the lan- 
guage of a serious poem there may not be an arrangement both of 
words and sentences, and a use and selection of (what are called) 
figures of speech, both as to their kind, their frequency, and their 
occasions, which on a subject of equal weight would be vicious 
and alien in correct and manly prose. I contend, chat in both 
cases this unfitness of each for the place of the other frequently 
will and ought to exist. 

And, first, from the origin of metre. This I would trace to the 
balance in the mind effected by that spontaneous effort which 
strives to hold in check the workings of passion. It might be 
easily explained likewise in what manner this salutary antagonism 
is assisted by the very state which it counteracts ; and how this 
balance of antagonists became organized into metre (in the usua. 
acceptation of that term) by a supervening act of the will and 
judgment, consciously and for the foreseen purpose of pleasure. 
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Asstiiuing these principles as the data of our aigiuuent, we 
deduce from them two legitimate conditions, which the critic is 
entitled to expect in every metrical work. First, that as the 
elements of metre owe their existence to a state of increased 
excitement, so the metre itself should be accompanied by the 
natural language of excitement. Secondly, that as these elements 
are formed into metre artificially, by a voluntary act, with the 
design and for the purpose of blending deHght with emotion, so 
the traces of present volition should throughout the metrical 
language be proportionally discernible. Kow these two conditions 
must be reconciled and co-present. There must be not only a 
partnership, but a union ; an interpenetration of passion and of 
will, of spontaneous impulse and of voluntary purpose. Again, 
this union can be manifested only in a frequency of forms ana 
figures of speech (originally the offspring of passion, but now the 
adopted children of power) greater than would be desired or 
endured, where the emotion is not voluntaidly encouraged, and 
kept up for the sake of that pleasure, which such emotion so 
tempered and mastered by the will is found capable of communi- 
cating. It not only dictates, but of itself tends to produce, a 
more frequent employment of picturesque and vivifying language 
than would be natural in any other case in which there did not 
exist, as there does in the present, a previous and well understood, 
though tacit, compact between the poet and his reader, that the 
latter is entitled to expect, and the former bound to supply, this 
species and degree of pleasurable excitement. We may in some 
measure apply to this union the answer of Polixenes, in the 
Winter's Tale, to Perdita's neglect of the streaked gilly-flowers, 
because she had heard it said : 

** There is an art which in their piedness ahares 

With great creating nature. 
PU. Saj there be. 

Yet nature is made better hy no mean, 

Bnt nature makes that mean. So over that art, 

Which you say adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes 1 You see, sweet maid, we marry 

A genUer scion to th$ wildest stock : 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 

By bud of nobler race. This is an art, 

Which does mend nature— change it rather ; but 

The art itself is nature." 

Secondly, I argue from the effects of metre. As far as meti*e 
acts in and for itself, it tends to increase the vivacity and suscep- 
tibility both of the general f eelin};p[i and of the attention. This 
effect it produces by the continued excitement of surprise, and by 

N 
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the qtiiok recipi^ocations of cnriosity stiU gratified and stdl fb^ 
excited, which are too slight indeed to be at any one moment 
objects of distinct consciousness, yet become considerable in their 
aggregate influence. As a medicated atmosphere, or as wine 
during animated conversation, they act x>owerfnlly, though them- 
selves unnoticed* "Where, therefore, correspondent food and ap- 
propriate matter are not provided for the attention and feelings 
thus roused, there must needs be a disappointment felt; like that 
of leaping in the dark from the last step of a staircase, when we 
had prepared our muscles for a leap of three or four. 

The discussion on the powers of metre in the preface is highly 
ingenious, and touches at all points on truth. But I cannot find 
any statement of its powers considered abstractly and separately. 
On the contrary, Mr. Wordsworth seems always to estimate metre 
by the powers which it exerts during (and, as I think, in conse- 
quence of ) its combination with other elements of poetry. Thus 
the previous difficulty is left unanswered, what the elements are 
with which it must be combined in order to produce its own 
effects to any pleasurable purpose. Double and trisyllable 
rhymes, indeed, form a lower species of wit, and, attended to ex- 
clusively for their own sake, may become a bource of momentary 
amusement ; as in poor Smart's distich to the Welch Squire who 
had promised him a hare : 

** Tell me, thou son of great Cadwallader ! 
Hast sent the hare ? or hast thou swallow'd ber ?" 

But for any poetic purposes, metre resembles (if the aptness of 
the simile may excuse its meanness) yeast, worthless or disagree- 
able by itself, but giving vivacity and spirit to the liquor with 
wHch it is proportionally combined. 

The reference to the Ohildren in the Wood by no means 
satisfies my judgment. We all willingly throw ourselves back for 
awhile into the feelings of our childhood. This ballad, therefore, 
we read under such recollections of our own childish feelings, as 
would equally endear to us poems which Mr. Wordsworth himself 
would regard as faulty in the opposite extreme of gaudy and 
technical ornament. Before the invention of printing and, in a 
still greater degree, before the introduction of writing, metre, 
especially alliterative metre (whether alliterative at the beginning 
of the words, as in Pierce Plouman, or at the end as in rhymes), 
possessed an independent value as assisting the recollection, and 
consequently the preservation, of any seiies of truths or inci- 
dents. But I am not convinced by the collation of facts that the 
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Ohildren in the Wood owes either its preservatiou or its popu« 
larity to its metrical form. Mr. Marshal's respositoiy affords a 
nxmiber of tales in prose inferior in pathos and general merit 
some of as old a date, and many as widely popular. Tom Hicka- 
thrift. Jack the Giant Killer, Qoody Two Shoes, and Little Ked 
Biding Hood, are formidable rivals. And that they have con- 
tinned in prose cannot be fairly explained by the assxmiption 
that the comparatiye meanness of their thoughts and images 
precluded even the humblest forms of metre. The scene of Gk)ody 
Two Shoes in the church is perfectly susceptible of metrical nar 
ration; and among the Qavixara ^avfuurrArara even, of the present 
age, I do not recollect a more astonishing image than that of the 
" whole rookery, that flew out of the giant's b^ird," scared by the 
tremendous voice with which this monster answered the challenge 
of the heroic Tom Hickathrif 1 1 

If from these we turn to compositions univ^»'*«lly, and inde- 
pendently of all early associations, beloved and admired, would 
the Maria, the Monk, or the Poor Man's Ass of Sterne, be read 
with more delight, or have a better chance of immortality, had 
they, without any change in the diction, been composed in rhyme, 
than in their present state P If I am not grossly mistaken, the 
general reply would be in the negative. Nay, I will confess, that 
in Mr. Wordsworth's own volumes, the Anecdote for Fathers, 
Simon Lee, Alice FeU, the Beggars, and the Sailor's Mother, not- 
withstanding the beauties which are to be found in each of them 
where the poet interposes the music of his own thoughts, would 
have been more delightful to me in prose, told and managed, as 
by Mr. Wordsworth they would have heen in a moral essay or 
pedestrian tour. 

Metre in itself is simply a stimulant of the attention, and therefore 
excites the question. Why is the attention to be thus stimulated ? 
Now the question cannot be answered by the pleasure of the metre 
itself : for this we have shown to be conditional, and dependent 
on the appropriateness of the thoughts and expressions to which 
the metrical form is superadded. Neither can I conceive any 
other answer that can be rationally given, short of this : I write 
in metre, because I am about to use a language different from 
that of prose. Besides, where the language is not such, how inte- 
resting soever the reflections are that are capable of being drawn 
by a philosophic mind from the thoughts or incidents of the 
poem, the metre itself must often become feeble. Take the three 
last stanzas of the Sailor's Mother, for instance. If I could for a 
moment abstract from the effect produced on the author's feelings 
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as a mao^ by tke incideiit at the time of its real occurrence, I Would 
dare appeal to his own judgment, whether in the metre iteeli he 
foimd sufficient reason for their being written metricallj ? 

** And thiu oontinuii^, she said 
I had a aon, who many a day 
Sailed on the seas ; but he is dead ; 
In Denmark he was cast away : 
And I have travelled far as Hall, to see 
What clothes he mi|^t have left, or other property. 

'ilie bird and cage, they both were his ; 

'Twas my son's bird; and neat and trim 

He kept it: many voyages 

This singing bird hath gone with him ; 

When last he sailed he left the bird behind ; 

As it might be, perhaps, from bodings of his luiiul. 

He to a fellow-lodger's care 

Had left it, to be watched and fed. 

Till he came back again; and there 

I found it when my son was dead ; 

And now, God help me for my little wit 1 

1 trail it with me. Sir I he took so much delight in it** 

If disproportioning the emphasis we read these stanzas so as 
to mske the rhymes perceptible, even trisyllable rhymes could 
scarcely produce an equal sense of oddity and strangeness, as we 
feel here in finding rhymes at all in sentences so ezclusiyely col- 
loquial. I would further ask whether, but for that visionary state 
into which the figure of the woman and the susceptibility of his 
own genius had placed the poet*s imagination (a state which 
spreads its influence and colouring over all, that co-exists with 
the exciting cause, and in which 

" The simplest, and the most familiar things 
Gain a strange power of q>reading awe aroond them "*)— 

[ would ask the poet whether he would not have felt an abrupt 
^own-fall in these verses from the preceding stanza P 

" The andent spirit la not dead ; 
Old times, thought I, are breathing there I 
Proud was I, that my country bred 
Such strength, a dignity so fair I 
She begged an alms, like one in poor estate ; 
I looked at her again, nor did my pride abate." 



* Attered from the description of Kight- While every goodly or fomillar Ibrm 

Hair in the Remorse. Had a strange power of q>reading temtt 

^Oh Heaven I 'twas IHghtfulI Now run round me." 

down and stared at, N3. Though Shakespeare has tar his own 

By hideous shapes that cannot be rexnem- all- justifying purposes mtrodnced the Night* 

bered: Mare with her own foals, yet Mair means a 

Now seehi^ nothing and imagining nothing ; l^ter, or pertwps a Bag, 
But only being afraid— etiiled with fear 1 
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It must not be omitted, and is besides worthy of notice, that 
those stanzas furnish the only fair instance that I have been 
able to discover in all Mr. Wordsworth's writings of an actual 
adoption, or true imitation, of the real and very language of low 
and rustic life, freed from provincialisms. 

Thirdly, I deduce the position from all the causes elsewhere 
assigned, which render metre the proper form of poetry, and 
poetry imperfect and defective without metre. Metre therefore 
having been connected with poetry most often and by a peculiar 
fitness, whatever else is combined with metre must, tiiough it be 
not itself essentially poetic, have nevertheless some property in 
common with poetry, as an intermedium of afl&nity, a sort (if I 
may dare boiTow a well-known phrase from technical chemistry) 
of mordatmt between it and the supei-added metre. Now poetry, 
Mr. Wordsworth truly affirms, does always imply passion : which 
word must be here understood, in its most general sense, as an 
excited state of the feelings and faculties. And as every passion 
has its proper pulse, so will it likewise have its characteristic modes 
of expression. But where there exists that degree of genius and 
talent which entitles a writer to aim at the honours of a poet, the 
very act of poetic composition itself is, and is allowed to imply 
and to produce, an unusual state of excitement, which of coui'se 
justifies and demands a correspondent difterence of language, as 
truly, though not perhaps in as marked a degree, as the excitement 
of love, fear, rage, or jealousy. The vividness of the descriptions 
or declamations in Donne, or Dryden, is as much and as often 
derived from the force and fervour of the describer, as from the 
reflections, forms, or incidents which constitute their subject and 
materials. The wheels take fire from the mere rapidity of their 
motion. To what extent, and under what modifications, this 
may be admitted to act, I shall attempt to define in an after 
remark on Mr. Wordsworth's reply to this object' on, or rather 
on his objection to this reply, as already anticipated in his 
preface. 

Fourthly, and as intimately connected with this, if not the same 
argument in a more general form, I adduce the high spiritual 
instinct of the human being impelling us to seek unity by harmo- 
nious adjustment, and thus establishing the principle, that all tne 
parts of an organized whole must be assimilated to the more im- 
portant and essential parts. This and the preceding arguments 
may be strengthened by the refiection, that the composition of a 
poem is among the imitative arts ; and that imitation, as opposed 
to copying, consists either in the iiiterfusion of the sapie throutirV 
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out the radicallj difTerent, or of the different throughout a bacM 
radically the same. 

Lastly, I appeal to the practice of the best poets, of all countries 
and in all ages, as authorizing the opinion (deduced from all the 
foregoing) that in every import of the word essential, which wou.d 
not here inyolye a mere truism, there may be, is, and ought to 
be, an essential difference between the language of prose and of 
metrical composition. 

In Mr. Wordsworth's criticism of Gray's Sonnet, the reader's 
sympathy with his praise or blame of the different parts is taken 
for granted rather perhaps too easily. He has not, at least, 
attempted to win or compel it by argumentative analysis. In my 
conception at least, the lines rejected as of no value do, with the 
exception of the two first, differ as much and as little from the 
language of common Uf e, as those which he has printed in italics 
as possessing genuine excellence. Of the five lines thus honour- 
ably distinguished, two of them differ from prose even more 
widely than the lines which either precede or follow, in the 
position of the words : 

** A different <it(feU do these eyes require ; 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine ; 
And in ny hreast, the impeifect joys expire." 

But were it otherwise, what would this prove but a truth of 
which no man ever doubted? — ^videlicet, that there are sentences, 
which would be equally in their place both in verse and prose. 
Assuredly it does not prove the point which alone requires proof; 
namely, that there are not passages, which would suit the one 
and not suit the other. The first line of this sonnet is distin- 
guished from the ordinary language of men by the epithet to 
morning. (For we will set aside, at present, the consideration, 
that the particular word "smiling" is hacknied, and — ^as it 
involves a sort of personification — ^not quite congruous with the 
common and material attribute of shining.) And, doubtless, this 
adjunction of epithets for the purpose of additional description, 
where no particular attention is demanded for the quality of the 
thing, would be noticed as giving a poetic cast to a man's con- 
versation. Should the sportsman exclaim, " Come boys ! the rosy 
morning calls you up," he will be supposed to have some song in 
his head. But no one suspects this when he says, " A wet morn- 
ing shall not confine us to our beds." This then is either a defect 
in poetry, or it is not. Whoever should decide in the affirmative, 
I would request him to re»perase any one poem of any confessedly 
gi-eat poet from Somer to Milton, or from ^schylus to Shake- 
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■peare ; and to stiike out (in thoughfc I mean) ererj instance of 
this kind. If the number of these fancied erasores did not startle 
him, or if he continued to deem the work improved by their total 
omission, he must advance reasons of no ordinary strength and 
evidence, reasons grounded in the essence of human nature. 
Otherwise I should not hesitate to consider him as a man not so 
much proof against all authority as dead to it. 
The second lino, 



** And reddeolng FlioBlms lifts hi« golden fire," 

has indeed almost as many faults as words. But then it is a bad 
]ine, not because the language is distinct from that of prose, but 
because it conveys incongruous images, because it confounds the 
cause and the effect, the real thing with the personified represen- 
tative of the thing ; in short, because it differs from the language 
of good sense. That the " Phcebus " is hacknied, and a school- 
boy image, is an accidental fault, dependent on the age in which 
the author wrote, and not deduced from the nature of the thing. 
That it is part of an exploded mythology, is an objection more 
deeply grounded. Yet when the torch of ancient learning was 
rekindled, so cheering were its beams, that our eldest poets, cut off 
by GhristiaDity from all accredited machinery, and deprived of all 
acknowledged guardians and symbols of the great objects of nature, 
were naturally induced to adopt, as a poetic language, those fabu- 
lous personages, those forms of the supernatural in nature,* which 
had given them such dear delight in the poems of their great 
masters. Nay, even at this day what scholar of genial taste will 
not so far sympathize with them, as to read with pleasure in 
Petrarch, Chaucer, or Spenser, what he would perhaps condemn 
as puerile in a modem poet ? 

I remember no poet, whose writings would saf elier stand the 
teat of Mr. Wordsworth's theory, than Spenser. Yet will Mr. 
Wordsworth say, that the style of the following stanzas is either 
'undistinguished from prose, and the language of ordinary life? 
Or that it is vicious, and that the stanzas are blots in the Faery 
Queen P 

** By iMi the northern waggoner had set 
His sevenfold teme behind the stedfast starre, 
That was in ooean waves yet never wet, 
But flrme is flzt and sendeih Ug^t from farre 
To all that in the wild deep wandering arre. 



* Bnt skin more by the medianlcal ssrstem a building to its mason, leaves the Idea oi 

tf phUosophy which has needlessly infected omnipresence a mere abstract ||ot|cii ff) ^ 

onr theological opinions, and teacbing us to state-room of our rei^Q. 
ORPP^er t|)e worVl iff its re^tlofi to Q04. f|s of 
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And chearftill cbauntideer with his note ihTlU 
Had warned onoe that Fhoebna* flerj carre 
In bast was climbing up the easlenie hill. 
Full envious that night so long his roome did fiU." 

Book J. Can. % Ot. 1. 

** At last the golden orientall gate 
Of greatest heaven gan to open fayre, 
And Phcebus fresh as brydegrome to his mate. 
Came daundng forth, shaking his deawie hayre. 
And hurl'd his glisi'ring beams through glocnny ayre ; 
AVhich when the wakeful elfe perceived, streightway 
He started up, and did him selfe prepayre 
In sun-bright armes, and battailous array; 
For with that pi^an proud be combat will that day." 

B4tok I. Cfan. 5, St. 3. 

On the contrary, to how many passages, both in hymn books and 
in blank verse poems, could I (were it not invidious) direct the 
reader's attention, the style of which is most unpoetic, because, 
and only because, it is the style of prose ? He will not suppose 
me capable of having in my mind such verses as 

** I put my hat upon my head 
Aiid walked into the Strand ; 
And there 1 met another man, 
AVhose hat was in his hand." 

To such specimens it would indeed be a fair and full reply, that 
these lines are not bad because they are unpoetic, but because 
they are empty of all sense and feeling ; and that it were an idle 
attempt to prove that " ah ape is not a Newton, when it is evident 
that he is not a man." But the sense shall be good and weighty, 
the language correct and dignified, the subject interesting and 
treated with feeling ; and yet the style shall, notwithstanding all 
these merits, be justly blameable as prosaic, and solely because 
the words and the order of the words would find their appropriate 
place in prose, but are not suitable to metrical composition. The 
Civil Wars of Daniel is an instructive, and even interesting work : 
but take the following stanzas (and from the hundred instances 
which abound I might probably have selected others far moi« 

•Iriking): 

** And to the end we may with better ease 
Discern the true discourse, vouchsafe to shew 
"What were the times foregoing near to these, 
That these we may with better proJQt know. 
Tell how the world fell into this disease ; 
A vA bow so great distemperature did grow ; 
So shall we see with what degrees it came ; 
^w fMnfp lit r-j4) lo soon yrv^ oqt qt frmm,'* 
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* Ten UDgs had from ttie Nonnao oonqn'ror relgn'd 
With intermixt and variable fate^ 
Whea Bngjand to her greatest height attain'd 
Of power, dominion, glory, wealth, and state ; 
After it had with modi ado sostain'd 
The Tioleooe of prinoea with debate 
For titleik and the often mutinies 
Of noblM for their anotait Ubertlea.'* 

** For first the Norman, oonqu'ring all by might, 
By might was forced to keep what he had got ; 
Mixing our customs and the form of right 
With foreign c o nstitutions, he had brought ; 
Mastering the mighty, humbling the poorer wiglit, 
By all scTerest means that could be wrought ; 
And making the succession doubtftd, rent 
His new-got state and left it turbulent" 

Bock T. St. 7, 8, 9. 

Will it be contended, on the one side, that these lines are mean 
and senseless P Or on the other, that they are not prosaic, and for 
that reason nnpoetic ? This poet's well-merited epithet is that of 
the " well-langaaged Daniel ;" but likewise and by the consent of 
his contemporaries no less than of all sncceecQng critics, the 
"prosaic Daniel." Yet those, who thus designate this wise and 
amiable writer from the frequent incorrespondency of his diction 
to his metre in the majority of his compositions, not only deem 
them valuable and interesting on other accounts, but willingly 
admit that there are to be found throughout his poems, and 
especially in his Epistles and in his Hymen's Triumph, many and 
exquisite specimens of that style which, as the neutral ground of 
prose and verse, is common to both. A fine and almost faultless 
extract, eminent as for other beauties so for its perfection in this 
species of diction, may be seen in Lamb's Dramatic Specimens, 
&c., a work of various interest from the nature of the selections 
themselves (all from the plays of Shakespeare's contemporaries), 
and deriving a high additional value from the notes, which are 
fuU of just and original criticism, expressed with all the freshness 
of originality. 

Among the possible effects of practical adherence to a theory 
that aims to identify the style of prose and verse (if it does not 
indeed claim for the latter a yet nearer resemblance to the average 
style of men in the vivd voce intercourse of real life) we might 
anticipate the following as not the least likely to occur. It will 
happen, as I have indeed before observed, that the metre itself, 
the sole acknowledged difference, will occasionally become metre 
to the eye only. The existence of prosaisms, and that they detract 
CroTO tie merits of a poem, mnst ^t length be conceded, wfcw o 
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number of sucoessive lines can be rendered, even to the most 
delicate ear, unrecognizable as yerse, or as having even been 
intended for verse, by simply transcribing them as prose : when 
if the poem be in blank verse, this can be effected without any 
alteration, or at most by merely restoring one or two words to 
their proper places, from which they had been transplanted * for 
no assignable cause or reason but that of the author's convenience; 
but if it be in rhyme, by the mere exchange of the final word of 
each line for some other of the same meaning, equally appropriate/ 
dignified and euphonic. 

The answer or objection in the preface to the anticipated remark 
** that metre paves the way to other distinctions," is contained in 
the following words : — " The distinction of rhyme and metre is 
voluntaay and uniform, and not like that produced by (what is 
called) poetic diction, arbitrary and subject to infinite caprices, 
upon which no calculation whatever can be made. In the one 
case the reader is utterly at the mercy of the poet respecting wh^t 
imagery or diction he may choose to connect with the passion." 
But is this a poet, of whom a poet is speaking ? No, surely — 
rather of a fool or madman, or at best of a vain or ignorant 
phantast ! And might not brains so wild and so deficient make 
just the same havoc with rhymes and metres as they are supposed 
to effect with modes and figures of speech ? How is the reader at 
the mercy of such men P If he continue to read their nonsense, is 
it not his own fault P The ultimate end of criticism is much more 
to establish the principles of writing than to furnish rules how to 
pass judgment on what has been written by others ; if indeed it 

* As the ingenious gentleman under the after, but they did not find him at the ap- 

infiuence of the Tragic Muse contrived to dis- pointed place, a circwnttance of uhich thejf 

locate, " 1 wish you a good morning. Sir 1 took no heed : but one of them going by 

Tiiank you. Sir, and I wish you the same," chance into the house, which at this time was 

into two Uank-verse heroics : James's house, learnt there that nobody had 

To you a morning good, good Slrl I wish. J^en Wm ^ thatday." The onjy change which 

v^/ cj- 1 1 ♦i«„w . <«^2l^ »ic»/T has been made is m the position of the bttle 

You. Sir 1 1 thank: to you the same wish L word "there "in two instSinoes, the position in 

In those parts of Mr. Wordsworth's works the original being clearly such as is not adop- 

whicfa I have thoroi^ly studied, I find fewer ted in ordinary conversation. The oUier 

instances in which this would be practicable words printed in italics were so marked 

than I have met In many poems, where an because, though good and genuine English, 

approximation of prose has been sedulously they are not the phraseology of common 

and on system guarded against. Indeed, ex- conversation either in the word put in ftppo- 

oepting Uie stanzas already quoted from the siiion, or in the connection by the genitive 

Sailor's Mother. I can reooUect but one in- pronoun. Men in general would have said, 

stance : viz. a diort passage o^ four or five " but that w as a circumstance they paid no 

lines in the Brothers, that model of English attention to, or took no notice at,*' and the 

pastoral, which I never yet read with un- language is, on the theory of the preface, 

clouded eye. "James, pointing to its Justified only by the narrator's being the 

summit, over which they Laid all purposed to Vicar. Tet if any ear could suspect that 

return together, informed them that he would these sentences were ever printed as metre, 

wait for them there. They parted, and his on those very words alone oot44 thn 9U8piciiQ|i 

omnAeM j^fm^ tba$ way fpiqe twp Incurs hRve been groupdeO. 
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were possible tliat the two could be separated. But if it be asked, 
bj what principles the poet is to regulate bis own style, if be do 
not adbei'e closely to tbe sort aud order of words which he hears 
in the market, wake, high-road, or plough-field? I reply, by 
principles, the ignorance or neglect of which would convict him 
of being no poet, but a silly or presumptuous usurper of the name ! 
By the principles of grammar, logic, psychology I In one word, by 
such a knowledge of the facts, material and spiritual, that most 
appertain to his art, as, if it have been governed and applied by 
good sense, and rendered instinctive by habit, becomes the repre* 
sentative and reward of our past conscious reasonings, insights, 
and conclusions, aud acquires the name of taste. By what rule 
that does not leave the reader at the poet's mercy, aud the poet at 
his own, is the latter to distinguish between the language suitable 
to Buppreased. «id the language whict is charaoteristio of in- 
dulged, anger P Or between that of rage and that of jealousy ? 
Is it obtained by wandering about in search of angry or jealous 
people in uncultivated society, in order to copy their words ? Or 
not far rather by the power of imagination proceeding upon the 
all in each of human nature? By meditation, rather than by 
observation? And by the latter in consequence only of the 
former P As eyes, for which the former has predetermined their 
field of vision, and to which, as to its organ, it communicates a 
microscopic power? There is not, I firmly believe, a man now 
Hving, who has from ^s own inward experience a clearer intui- 
tion than Mr. Wordsworth himself, that the last mentioned are 
the true sources of genial discrimination. Through the same pro- 
cess and by the same creative agency will the poet distinguish the 
degree and kind of the excitement produced by the very act of 
poetic composition. As intuitively will he know, what difi^erences 
of style it at once inspires and justifies; what intermixlure of 
conscious volition is natural to that state ; and in what instances 
such figures and colours of speech degenerate into mere creatures 
of an arbitrary purpose, cold technical artifices of ornament or 
tonnection. For even as truth is its own light and evidence, 
discovering at once itself and falsehood, so is it the prerogative of 
poetic genius to distinguish by parental instinct its proper offspring 
from the changelings, which the gnomes of vanity or the fairies 
of fashion may have laid in its cradle or called by its names. 
Could a rule be given from without, poetoy would cease to be 
poetry, and sink into a mechanical art. It would be fu^p^oxrcff 
not noirja-is. The rules of the imagination are themselves the 
■7ery powers of growth aad p^oductio^. Tbe words, to which they 
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are reducible, present onlj the outlines and exuemal appearance 
of the fruit. A deceptive counterfeit of the superficial form and 
colours may be elaborated ; but the marble peach feels cold and 
heavy, and children only put it to their mouths. We find no 
difficulty in admitting as excellent, and the legitimate language of 
poetic fervour self -impassioned, Donne's apostrophe to the Sun in 
Jie second stanza of his Progress of the Soul : 

" Tbee, eye of heavm ! this great soul envies not: 
By thy male force is all we have hegot 
In the first East thou now beginn'st to shine, 
Sndc'st early balm and island spices there ; 
And wilt anon in thy loose-reinM career 
At Tagus, Po, Seine, Thames, and Danow dine. 
And see at night this western world of mine : 
Yet hast thon not more nations seen than she, 
Who before thee one day b^;an to be, 
And fliy frail light being quenched, BbaXL long, long outlive tlieer' 

Or the next stanza but one : 

** Great Destiny, the commissary of God, 
That hast marked oat a path and period 
For ev'ry thing I Who, where we offspring took. 
Our ways and ends see'st at one instant : thou 
Knot of aU causes ! Thou, whose changeless brow 
Ne'er smiles or trawra ! 1 vouchsafe thou to look. 
And shew my story in thy eternal book," kc 

As little difficulty do we find in excluding from the honours of 
unaffected warmth and elevation the madness prepense of pseudo- 
poesy, or the startling hysteric of weakness over-exerting itself, 
which bursts on the unprepared reader in sundry odes and apo- 
strophes to abstract terms. Such are the Odes to Jealousy, to 
Hope, to Oblivion, and the like, in Dodsley's Collection and the 
magazines of that day, which seldom fail to remind me of an 
Oxford copy of verses on the Two Suttons, commencing with : 

'* Inoculation, heavenly maid I descend !" 

It is not to be denied that men of undoubted talents, and even 
poets of true though not of first-rate genius, have, from a mis- 
taken theory, deluded both themselves and others in the opposite 
extreme. I once read to a company of sensible and well-educated 
women the introductory period of Cowley's preface to his Pindaric 
odes, written in imitation of the style and manner of the odes of 
Pindar. " K," says Cowley, " a man should undertake to trans- 
late Pindar, word for word, it would be thought that one madman 
had translated another; as may appear when he that understands 
^jot the opgin^J reads the vei*bal trad^Qtiop of hiw wto l4^t4o 
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prose, tlian wliicli liotliiiig seems more raving." 1 then proceeded 
with his own free version of the second Olympic, composed for the 
charitable purpose of rationalizing the Theban Eagle : 

" Qoeen of all harmonious things, 
Daocing words and speaking strings. 
What God, what hero wilt thou sing ? 
What happy man to equal glories bring? 
B^n, begin thy noble choice, 
And let the hilb around reflect the image of thy voice. 
Pisa does to Jove belong; 
Jove and Pisa claim thy song. 
The fair first-fruits of war, th' Olympic games, 
Alddes ofier'd up to Jove ; 
Alcides too thy strings may move I 
But oh I what man to Join with these can worthy prove t 
Join Theron boldly to their sacred names ; 
Theron the next honour claims ; 
Theron to no man gives place ; 
Is first in Pisa's and in Virtue's race ; 
Theron there, and be alone, 
Ev'n his own swift forefiBlhers has outgone.'* 

One of the company exclaimed, with the full assent of the rest, 
that if the original were madder than this, it must be incurably 
mad. I then translated the ode from the Greek, and as nearly as 
possible word for word ; and the impression was, that in the gene- 
ral movement of the periods, in the f oim of the connections and 
transitions, and in the sober majesty of lofty sense, it appeared to 
them to approach more nearly than any other poetry they had 
heard to the style of otir Bible in the prophetic books. The first 
strophe will suf&ce as a specimen : 

*' Ye harp-controlling hymns I (or) ye hymns the sovereigns of harps ! 
What God ? what Hero ? 
"What Man snail we celebrate ? 
Truly Pisa indeed is of Jove. 

But the Olympiad (or the Olympic games) did Hercules estubliah. 
llie first-fruits of the spoils of war. 
But Theron Ibr the four-horsed car, 
That bore victory to liim, 
It behoves ns now to voice aloud : 
The Just, the Hospitable, 
The Bulwark of Agrigentum, 
Of renowned fathers 
The Flower, even him 
Who preserves his native dty erect and safie." 

But are such rhetorical caprices condemnable only for their de- 
viation from the language of real life P aad are they by no other 
means to be preclude, but by the rejection of all distinctions be- 
tween prose aad verse, save that of metre ? Surely, good sense 
and a moderate insight into the constitution of the human mind 
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would be amply sufficient to prove that such language and sQoll 
combinations are the native produce neither of the fancy nor of 
the imagination ; that their operation consists in the excitement 
of surprise by the juxtaposition and apparent reconciliation o£ 
widely different or incompatible things. As when, for instance, 
the hills are made to reflect the image of a voice. Surely no un- 
usual taste is requisite to see clearly that this compulsory juxta- 
position is not produced by the presentation of impressive or de- 
lightful forms to the inward vision, nor by any sympathy with the 
modifying powers with which the genius of the i)oet had imited 
and inspirited all the objects of his thought ; that it is therefore 
a species of wit, a pure work of the will, and implies a leisure and 
self-possession both of thought and of feeling, incompatible with 
the steady fervour of a mind possessed and filled with tlie grandeur 
of its subject. To sum up the whole in one sentence : When a 
poem, or a part of a poem, shall be adduced, which is evidently 
vicious in the figures and contexture of its style, yet for the con- 
demnation of which no reason can be assigned, except that it 
differs from the style in which men actually converse, then, and 
not tiU then, can I hold this theory to be either plausible or prac- 
ticable, or capable of furnishing either rule, guidance, or precau- 
tion, that might not, more easily and more safely, as well as more 
naturally, have been deduced in the author's own mind from con- 
siderations of grammar, logic, and the truth and nature of things, 
confirmed by the authority of works whose fame is not of one 
country, nor of one age. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

CSontiunaliou— Concerning the real object whidi, it is probable, Mr. Wordsworth bad before 
him, in his critical pre&cfr— Elucidation and application of this. 

IT might appear from some passages in the former part of Mr. 
Wordswoi'th's preface, that he meant to confine his theory of 
style, and the necessity of a dose accordance with the actual lan- 
guage of men, to those particular subjects from low and rustic 
Hf e, which by way of experiment he had purposed to naturalize as 
a new species in our English poetry. But from the train of argu- 
ment that follows, from the reference to Milton, and from the 
spirit of his critique On Gray's Sonnet, those sentences appear to 
have been rather courtesies of modesty than actual limitations of 
his system. Yet so groundless does this system appear on a dose 
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dXammatloli, and so strange and overwhelming* in its conse* 
qnences, that I cannot, and I do not» belieye that the poet did 
ever himflelf adopt it in the nnqnalified sense in which his expres* 
sions have been understood by others, and which indeed, according 
to all the common laws of interpretation, they seem to bear. What 
then did he mean ? I apprehend that, in the dear perception, not 
nnaccompanied with disgust or contempt, of the gaudy affe<:ta- 
tions of a style which passed too current with too many for poetic 
diction (though, in truth, it had as little pretensions to poetry as 
to logic or common sense), he narrowed his view for tiie time ; 
and feeling a justifiable preference for the language of nature and 
of good sense, even in its humblest and least ornamented forms, 
he suffered himself to express, in terms at once too larg^ and too 
exclusive, his predilection for a style the most remote possible 
from the false and showy splendour which he wished to explode. 
It is possible that this predilection, at first merely comparative, 
deviated for a time into direct partiality. But the real object 
which he had in view was, I doubt not, a species of excellence 
which had been long before most happily characterized by the 
judicious and amiable Grarve, whose works are so justly beloved 
and esteemed by the Germans, in his remarks on G-ellert,t from 
which the following is literally translated : — " The talent that is 
required, in order to make excellent verses, is perhaps greater than 
the philosopher is ready to admit, or would find it in his power to 
acquire ; the talent to seek only the apt expression of the thought, 
and yet to find at the same time with it the rhyme and the metre. 
Gellert possessed this happy gift, if ever any one of our poets 
possessed it ; and nothing perhaps contributed more to the great 
and universal impression which his fables made on their first pub- 
lication, or conduces more to their continued popularity. It was a 
stran&^e and curious phenomenon, and such as in Germany had 
been previously tmh^ of. to read verses in which erer^ng 
was expressed, just as one would wish to talk, and yet all dignified, 
attractive, and interesting; and all at the same time perfectly 
correct as to the measure of the syllables and the rhyme. It is 
certain that poetry, when it has attained this excellence, makes a 

* I had in my miod the striking but uu- '* Bless'd in the happy marriage of sweet 

translatable epithet* which the celebrated words." 
Mendelssohn applied to the great founder uf 

the (MUcal Philosophy, *' JDer aXUttermdl- It is in the woeful harshness of its souoda 

fftende Kakt/' i.e. the all-becrushing or alone that the Oeraian need shrink from tha 

rather the aXi4o-noVdng-cnuhing Kant, comparison. 

In the facility and force of compound fSee Sammlung Einxger AlhandSLv/ngot^ 

epithets, the German from the number of its von Cliristian Carve. 
cases and inflections approaches to the Greek, 
that language 80 
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f 34' greater impression than prose. So much so indeed, that dV6a 
the gratification which the yery rhymes afford, becomes then no 
longer a contemptible or trifling gratification." 

However novel this phenomenon may have been in G^many at 
the time of Gellert, it is by no means new, nor yet of recent ex* 
istence in our language. Spite of the licentiousness with which 
Spenser occasionally compels the orthography of his words into a 
subservience to his rhymes, the whole Faery Queen is an almost 
continued instance of this beauty. Waller's song, Gro, lovely 
Bose, &c., is doubtless familiar to most of my readers ; but if I 
had happened to have had by me the poems of Cotton, more but 
far less deservedly celebrated as the author of the Yirgil travestied, 
I should have indulged myself, and I think have gratified many 
who are not acquainted wit«bL his serious works, by selecting some 
admirable specimens of this style. There are not a few poems in 
that volume, replete with every excellence of thought, image, and 
passion, which we expect or desire in the poetry of the milder muse, 
and yet so worded that the reader sees no one reason either in the 
selection or the order of the words why he might not have said 
the very same in an appropriate conversation, and cannot conceive 
how indeed he could have expressed such thoughts otherwise, 
without loss or injury to his meaning. 

But in truth our language is, and from the first dawn of poetry 
ever has been, particularly rich in compositions distinguished by 
this excellence. The final e, which is now mute, in Chaucer's age 
was either sounded or dropped indifferently. We ourselves still 
use either beloved or helov'd according as the rhyme, or measure, 
or the purpose of more or less solemnity may require. Let the 
reader, then, only adopt the pronunciation of the poet and of the 
court at which he lived, both with respect to the final e and to 
the accentuation of the last syllable : I would then venture to ask, 
what even in the colloquial language of elegant and unaffected 
wromen (who i re the peculiar mistresses of " pure English and 
undefiled") — ^vhat could we hear more natural, or seemingly more 
unstudied, the n the following stanzas from Chaucer's Troilus and 
Oreseide : 

" And after this forth to the gate he went, 
Ther as Creaeide out rode a fal gode paas : 
And up and doun there made he many a wtnte. 
And to himselfe ful oft he said, Alas ! 
Fro hennis rode mj bUsae and my solas : 
As woulde blisful God now for his Jcde, 
I might her sene agen come in to Troie t 
And to the yondir hil I cran her gtM&, 
Alas i and there I toke of her my lev«: 
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And youd I saw her to her fathir ride ; 
l^or sorow of whiche mine hart shall to-clevt; 
And hithlr home I came whan it was eve ; 
And here I dwel; out-cast from alle Joie. 
And shall, til I male sene her ef te in Troia 

And of himselfe imaginld he ofte 
To ben defaitid, pale and woxen lease 
Than he was wonte, and that men saidin softer 
What may it be ? who can the soth^ guess, 
Why Troiliis hath al this heviness? 
And al this n' as bat his melancoUe, 
That he had of hhuselfe snche fantasie. 

Anothir time imaginin he would 
Thate every wight, that past hun by the wey 
Had of him routhe, and that thei saien should, 
I am right sorry, Troilus wol dey ! 
And thus he drove a daie yet furth or twey 
As ye have herde: suche life gan he to lede 
As he that stode betwixin hope and dredc : 

For which him likid in his songis shewe 
Th' encheson of his wo as he best might. 
And made a songe of wordis but a fewe. 
Somwhat bis woeful herte for to light, 
And when he was from every mann'is sight 
Wiib softd voice he of his lady dere, 

That absent was, gan sing as ye may here : 

• * • * * 

This song when he thus songin had, fill sonr 
He fel agen into his sighis olde : 
And every night, as was his wonte to done. 
He stod^ the bright moon% to beholde 
And all his sorowe to the moone he tolde, 
An«l said : I wis, whan thou art hornid newe, 
I shall be glad, if al the world be trews !" 

Another exquisite master of this species of style, where the 
scholar and the poet supplies the material, but the perfect well- 
bred gentleman the expressions and the arrangement, is Greorge 
Herbert, As from the nature of the subject, and the too frequent 
quaintness of the thoughts, his Temple, or Sacred Poems and 
Private Ejaculations, are compai^atively but little known, I shall 
extract two poems. The fii'st is a sonnet, equally admirable for 
the weight, number, and expression of the thoughts, and for the 
simple dignity of the language (unless, indeed, a fastidious 
taste shoild object to the latter half of the sixth line). The 
second is a poem of greater length, which I have chosen not only 
for the present purpose, but likewise as a striking example and 
illustration of an afoscvtion hazarded in a former page of these 
sketches ; namely, thao the characteristic fault of our elder poets 
is the reverse of that which distinguishes too many of our more 
recent versifiers ; the one conveying the most fantastic thoughts 
in the most cori'ect and natural language, the other in the most 

Q 
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fantastic langaage conyeying the most trivial tliouglits. The 
latter is a riddle of words; the former an enigma of thoughts. 
The one reminds me of an odd passage in Drayton's Ideas : 

Sonnet IX. 

As other men, so I myself do muse. 
Why in this sort I wrest invention so ; 
And why these giddy nutaphort I use. 
Leaving the path the greater part do go f 
I will resolve yoa : / am hmaiic J 

The other recalls a still odder passage in The Synagogue, or 
the Shadow of the Temple, a connected series of poems in imita- 
tion of Herbert's Temple, and in some editions annexed to it. 

*' how my mind 

IsgraveU'd! 

Not a thought, 
That I can find, 

fiut's ravell'd 

All to nought I 
Short ends of threads. 

And narrow shreds 
Of lists. 
Knot's snarled ruffs, 

lioose broken tufts 
Of twists. 
Are my torn meditation's raised clothing. 
Which, wound and woven, shape a suit for nothing: 
One while I think, and then I am in pain 
To think how to nnthink that thought again !" 

Immediately after these burlesque passages, I cannot proceed 
to the extracts promised, without changing the ludicrous tone of 
feeling by the interposition of the thi*ee following stanzas of 
Herbert'd : 

VIRTUE. 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky : 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die ! 

Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye : 
Thy root is ever in its grave. 
And thou must die ! 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and rosea 
A box where sweets compacted lie : 
' My music shows ye have your closes. 
And all must die I 

THE BOSOM SIN: 

A 80NNKT Br GBOBGB HBKBESr. 

JidTd, with What care hast thou begirt us roood 
Vtxwta first season us} then schoolmasteti 
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Deliver as to laws: fh^ send ns bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengera, 
Palpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging alll» 
AfBidions sorted, anguub of aU sizes* 
line nets and stratagems to catdi ns in, 
Bibhs laid open, millions of surprises ; 
Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 
The soond of Qlory ringing In our ears: 
Without^ our shame ; within, our oonsdenceii 
Angels and grace, etonal hopes and fears ! 
Yet all these fences, and their wb^^ array 
One canning bosom-sin blows qui'A.' away. 

LOVE UNKNOWN. 

I^r friend, sit down, the tale Is long and sad: 

And in my faintings, I presume, your love 

Will more comply than help. A Lord I had. 

And have, of whom some grounds, which may improf% 

I hold for two lives, and both lives in me. 

To him I brought a dish of fruit one day 

And in the middle placed my heart But he 

(I sigh to say) 
Look'd on a servant who did know his eye 
Better than you know me, or (which is one) 
Than I myself The servant instantly 
Quitting the fruit, seized on my heart alone. 
And threw it in a font, wherein did fall 
A stream of blood, which issued f^om the side 
Of a great rock : I well remember all. 
And have good cause : there it was, dipped and dyed^ 
And washed, and wrung I the very wringing yet 
Enforceth tears. ** Your heart was foul, 1 tt^," 
Indeed 'tis true. I did and do commit 
Many a fault, more than my lease will bear ; 
Yet still ask'd pardon, and was not denied. 
But you shall hear. After my heart was well. 
And clean and fahr, as I one eventide 

(I sigh to Ml) 
Walked by myself abroad, I saw a large 
And spacious furnace flamii^f, and thereon 
A boiling caldron, round about whose vergej 
Was in great letters set AFFLICTION. 
The greatness show'd the owner. So I went 
To fetch a sacrifice out of my fold. 
Thinking with that, which 1 did thus present, 
To warm his love, which, I did fear, grew cold. 
But as my heart did tender it, the man 
Who was to take it fh)m me, slipped his hand. 
And threv my heart into the scalding pan ; 
My heart that brought it (do you understand T) 
The offerer's heart. ** Your heart* fas hard, I 
Indeed tis true. I found a callous matter 
Begfin to spread and to expatiate there: 
But with a richer dmg than scalding water 
I bath'd it often, even with holy blood. 
Which at a board, while many drank bare 
A firiend did steal into my cap for good, 
Kfen taken inwardly, and mofi dirint 
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To supple hardiMBMs. Bat at the lengtli 

Ont of the caldron getting, soon I fled 

Unto mj house, where to repair the strength 

Which 1 had lost, I hasted to my bed; 

But when I thought to sleep out all these faults 

(1 sigh to spealO 
I found that some had stnfTd the bed with thoughts, 
I would say thorns. Dear, oould my heart not break 
When with my pleasures even my rest was gone i 
Full well I understood who had been there : 
For I had given the key to none but one : 
It must be he. " Your heart was dull, I fear." 
Indeed a slack and sleepy state of mind 
Did oft possess me so, that when I prayed, 
Though my lips went, my heart did stay behind. 
But all my scores were by another paid. 
Who took the debt upon him.—" Truly, friend, 
For aught I hear, your Master shows to you 
More fiivour than you wot o£ Mark the end I 
The font did only what was old renew : 
The caldron suppled what was grown too hard: 
The thorns did quicken what was grown too dull ; 
All did but ^ve to mend what you had marr'd. 
Wherefore be cheered, and praise him to the full 
Each day, each hour, each moment of the week. 
Who fidn would have yon be new, tender, quick !" 



CHAPTER XX. 

Ibe former sul^ect contlntiod— The neutral style, or that common to Prose and Poeti) 
exemplified by specimens from Chaucer, Herbert, and others. 

IHAYE no fear in declaring my conviction, that the excellence 
defined and exemplified in the preceding chapter is not the 
characteristic excellence of Mr. Wordsworth's style ; because I can 
add, with equal sincerity, that it is precluded by higher powers. 
The praise of uniform adherence to genuine logical English is 
undoubtedly his; nay, laying the main emphasis on the w(»rd 
uniform, I will dare add that, of all contemporary poets, it is 
his alone. For in a less absolute sense of the woi*d, I should 
certainly include Mr. Bowles, Lord Byron, and, as to all his later 
writings, Mr. Southey, the exceptions in their works being so few 
and unimportant. But of the specific excellence described in the 
quotation from Garve, I appear to find more and more undoubted 
specimens in the works of others ; for instance, among the minor 
poems of Mr. Thomas Moore, and of our illustrious Laureate. To 
me it will always remain a singular and noticeable fact, that a 
theory which would establish this lingua communisy not only as 
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Uie best, but as the only commendable style, sbould have pro- 
ceeded from a poet, whose diction, next to that of Shakespeare 
and Milton, appears to me, of all others, the most individaalized 
and characteristic. And let it be remembered, too, that 1 am now 
interpreting the controverted passages of Mr. W.'s critical preface 
by the purpose and object which he may be supposed to have 
intended, rather than by the sense which the words themselves 
must convey, if they ire taken without this allowance. 

A person of any taste, who had but studied three or four of 
Shakespeare's piincipal plays, would, without the name affixed, 
scarcely fail to recognise as Shakespeare's a quotation from any 
other play, though but of a few Hues. A similar peculiarity, 
though in a less degree, attends Mr. Wordsworth's style, when- 
ever he speaks in his own person ; or whenever, though under a 
feigned name, it is clear that he himself is still speaking, as in 
the different dramatis personce of The Recluse. Even in the other 
poems in which he purposes to be most dramatic, there are few 
in which it does not occasionally burst forth. The reader might 
often address the poet in his own words with reference to persons 
introduced : 

" It seems, as I retrace the ballad line by line, 
lliat but half of it is theirs, and the better half is thme. ' 

Who, having been previously acquainted with any considerable 
portion of Mr. Wordsworth's publications, and having studied 
them with a full feeling of the author's genius, would not it once 
claim as Wordsworthian the little poem on the rainbow P 

*' The ohUd is father of tlie mtn." 4c 

Or in the Lucy Gray ? 

' Xo mate, no comrade Lucy knew : 
She dwelt on a wide moor ; 
T%e sweetest thing that ever gitw 
Beside a human door," 

Or in the Idle Shepherd Boys P 

** Along 4he river's stony marge 
The sand-lark chaunts a Joyous song; 
The thrush is busy in the wood. 
And carols loud and strong. 
A thousand lambs are on the rocks 
All newly bom ! both earth and sky 
Keep jubilee, and more than all. 
Those boys with their green coronal. 
They never heard the cry. 
That plaintive cry I whidi up the IdU 
Oam^ tfom tl^e 4eptti of Panj^q Q||L* 
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Need I mention tHe exquisite description of tlie Sea Loch in 
the Blind Highland Boy. Who but a poet tells a tale in such 
language to the little ones by the fire-side 



'* Tct had be many a restless dream. 
Both when he heard the eagle's scream. 
And when bo heard the torrents roar. 

And heard the water beat the shore ^ 

Near where their cottage stood. 

" Beside a lake their cottage stood, 
Not small like ours, a peaceful flood ; 
But one of mighty size, and strange ; 
That rough or smooth Is full of change, . 
And stirring In its bed. 

" For to this lake by night and day. 
The great sea-water finds its way 
Tlirough long, long windings of the bills, 
And drinks up all the pretty rills ; 
And rivers large and strong : 

*' Then hurries back the road it came— 
Returns on errand still the same ; 
This did it when the earth was new 
And this for evermore will do, 

As long as earth shall last. 

** And with the coming of the tide, 
Cume boats and ships that sweetly ride, 
Between the woods and lofty rocks ; 
And to the shepherds with their flocks 
Bring tales of distant lands." 

i 

1 might quote almost the whole of his Ruth, but take the 
following stanzas : 

■* But as you have before been told, 
This stripling, sportive, gay, and bold, 
And with his dancing crest. 
So beautiful, through savage lands 
Had roam'd about with vagrant bands 
Of Indians in the West. 

*• The wind, the tempest roaring high. 
The tumult of a tropic sky, 
Might well be dangerous food 
For him, a youth to whom was given 
So much of earth, so much of heaven, 
And such impetuous blood. 

I ^ ** Whatever in those climes he found 1 

Irregular in sight or sound. 
Did to his mind impart 
A kindred impulse ; seem'd allied 
To his own powers, and Justified 
The worldn^ of his heart. 

•• Not !cs3 to feed voluptooiu thoQ^t 
Vui tr«ii|e9as iqm» of iMitorp wioQifttt 
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lUr trees and lovely flowers ; 
The breezes their own languor lent» 
The stars had feelings, which they sent 
Into those magic bowers. 

" Tet In his worst parsults, I ween. 
That sometimes toere did intervene 
Pore hopes of high intent : 
For passions, link'd to forms so fair 
And stately, needs mnst have their share 
Of noble sentiment" 

But from Mr. Wox'dswortli's more elevated compositions, wliich 
already form three-fonrtlis of his works, and will, I trust, consti- 
tute hereafter a still greater proportion ; — from these, whether in 
rhyme or in blank Terse, it would be difficult and almost super- 
fluous to select instances of a diction peculiarly his own, of a 
style which cannot be imitated without being at once recognised 
as originating in Mr. Wordsworth. It would not be easy to open 
on any one of his loftier strains, that does not contain examples 
of this ; and more in proportion as the Hues are more excellent 
and most like the author. For those who may happen to be less 
familiar with his writings, I will give three specimens taken with 
little choice. The first from the lines on the Boy of Windermere,— 
who 

** Blew mimic hootings to th^ silent owls, 
That they might answer him. And they would shout. 
Across the watery vale and shout again 
With long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 
Kedoubled and redoubled, concourse wild 
Of mirth and Jocund din I And when it chanced. 
That pauses of deep silence modc'd his skill, 
ITun gometimes in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried for into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents : w the visible scene * 



* Mr. Wordsworth's having Judiciously some clear reference, proper or metaphorical 

adopted *' concourse wild " in this passage for to the theatre. Thus Milton : 

**a lotW scene," as it stood in the former ««cedar and pine, and fir and branching 

edition, encourages me to hazard a remark, palm 

which I certainly should not have made in ^ sylvan scene: and as the ranks ascend 

the worto of a poet less austereg accurate in ghade above shade, a woody theatre 

the use of words than he is, to his own great Qf stateliest view." 

honour. It respects the propriety of the word t vi ^ * *-* • ^p -t.^ ^-.«;^- 

« scene," even ta the seSteSce in which it Is J^ o^^l to any extension of its meaning 

retain^. Dryden.and he only in his more J?»^,*^, ^°'^i'15'T^^.^?'"k !^''^J^1 

careless verse^ wis the first, as far as my \}^?^ ^e^*- be wished; inasmuch as in the 

researches have discovered, who, for the con- I -"^ted use. which I recommend, it may still 

venience of rhyme, used this word in the signify two diflFerent things; namely the 

vague sense which has been since too cur- scenery, and the characters and actior^ pre- 

rent even to our best writers, and which rented on the stage d""n?^the presence « 

(unfortunately, I tUnk) is given m its first particuUr scenes. It can therefore be pre- 

exDianatlon in Dr Johnson's Dictionary and served from obscunty only by keeping tin 

th^fore would be taken by an Incautious TO^nal signification fuU m the mind. Thup 

leader A8 its proper sense, hx Shakespeare MUtonajgain: 

•nd Milton tbe word to never owl witlioat <* rrepue thee for aoofber scene." 
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Would enUr unaicareg inic his mind 
WUh aU its solemn imagery^ its rocks, 
Its woods, and that tmcertain heaven, received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake." 

The second Ehall be tHat noble imitation of Drayton * (if it waa 
not ratber a coincidence) in the Joanna : 

** yYhea I had gazed perhaps two minates' apace, 
Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 
That ravishment of mind, and laughed aloud. 
The rock, like something starting fh>m a sleep. 
Took up the lady's voice, and laughed again t 
That ancient woman seated on Hehn-crag 
Waa ready with her cavern I Ilamnuir4car, 
And the taU steep of Silver*How sent forth 
A noise of laughter : southern hoxtghrigg heard. 
And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone. 
Helvellyn &r into the clear blue sky 
CSarried the lady's voice !— old Skiddaw blew 
His spealdng trumpet !— back out of the clouds 
From Glaramara southward came the voice : 
And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head !" 

The third, which is in rhyme, I take from the Song at the Feast 
of Brougham Gastie, upon the restoration of Lord Clifford, the 
shepherd, to the estate of his ancestors : 

" Now another day is come 
Fitter hope, and nobler doom : 
He nath thrown aside his crook. 
And hath buried deep his book ; 
Armour rusting in the halls 
On the blood of Qifford calls ; 
Quell the Scot, exclaims the lance t 
Bear me to the heart of France, 
Is the longing of the shield- 
Tell thy name, thou trembling field I 
Field of death, where'er thou be. 
Groan thou with our victory I 
Happy day, and mighty hour, 
When our shepherd, in his power. 
Mailed and horsed with lance and sword, 
To his ancestors restored, 
like a re-appearing star, 
Like a glory from afar. 
First shall head the flock of war 1" 



• »' Which Copland scarce had spoke, but Which, tow'rds the sea again, resounded it 

quickly every hill to Deut. 

Upon her verge that stands, the neighbour- That Brodwater, therewith within hor 

ing viUlies fill ; banlcs astound, 

Helvilknt f^om his height, it through the In sailing to the sea told it to Egremound, 

mountains threw. Whose buildings, walks and streets, witii 

From whom as soon again, the sound echoes loud and long, 

Dnnbalrase drew. Did mif^tily commend old Oopland for 

fnm whose itone-trophied head, fl on t^e her song 1" 

Wendnw wen^ P^ayTOn's Pdlyctbian : Se^ XXX 
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** Alas ! the fervent harper did not Icnow 

That for a tranquil soul the lay was firamed. 
Who, long oonipelled in humble walks to go, 
Was softened into feeling, soothed, and tnmed. 

" liove had he found in huts where poor men lie : 
His daily teadiers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky. 
The sleep that is amor^ the lonely hills." 

The words themselyes in the foregoing extracts, are, no doubt, 
sufficiently conunon for the greater part. (But in what poem are 
they not so P if we except a few misadventurous attempts to trans- 
late the arts and sciences into verse P) In The Excursion the 
number of polysyllabic (or what the common people call dic- 
tionary) words is more than usually great. And so must it needs 
be, in proportion to the number and variety of an author's con- 
ceptions, and his solicitude to express them with precision. But 
are those words in those places commonly employed in real life to 
express the same thought or outward thing P Are they the style 
used in the ordinary intercourse of spoken words P No ; nor are 
the modes of connections : and still less the breaks and transitions. 
Would any but a poet — at least could any one without being con- 
scious that he had expressed himself with noticeable yivacity — 
have described a bird singing loud by, " The thrush is htisy in the 
wood?" Or have spoken of boys with a string of club-moss 
round their rusty hats, as the boys "with their green coronal'^? 
Or have translated a beautiful May-day into " Both earth and shy 
Tceep jvhilee?" Or have brought sdl the different marks and cir-. 
cumstances of a sea-loch before the mind, as the actions of a 
living and acting power P Or have represented the reflection of 
the sky in the water as, " That uncertain heaven received into the 
bosom of the stea3y laJce " ? Even the grammatical construction is 
not unfrequently peculiar; as, "The wind, the tempest roaring 
high, the tumult of a tropic sky, might well be dangerous food to 
Mm, a youth to whom was given," &c. Thei'e is a peculiarity in 
the frequent use of the davvdfynjrov {i, e., the omission of the connec- 
tive particle before the last of several words, or several sentences 
used grammatically as single words, all being in the same case and 
governing or governed by the same verb), and not less in the con- 
struction of words by apposition {to him, a youth). In short, werie 
there excluded from Mr. Wordsworth's poetic compositions all 
that a literal adherence to the theory of his preface would 
exclude, two-thirds at least of the marked beauties of his poetry 
must be erased. For a far greater number of lines would be 
69^riSpe4 tl^ai) in any other recent poet; bepause the pleairure 
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receiyed from Wordsworth's poems being less deriyed either froiL 
excitement of curiosity or the rapid flow of narration, the striking 
passages form a larger proportion of their value. I do not adduce 
it as a fair criterion of comparativa excellence, nor do I even think 
it snch ; bnt merely as matter of fact. I affirm, that from no con- 
temporary writer could so many lines be quoted, without reference 
to the poem in which they are found, for their own independent 
weight or beauty. From the sphere of my own experience, I can 
bring to my recollection three persons, of no every-day powers 
and acquirements, who had read the poems of others with more 
and more unalloyed pleasure, and had thought more highly of 
their authors, as poets ; who yet have confessed to me, that from 
no modem work had so many passages started up anew in their 
minds at difiPerent times, and as different occasions had awakened 
a meditative mood. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

Remarks on the present mode of conducting critical Jonmala. 

LONG have I wished to see a fair and philosophical inquisition 
into the character of Wordsworth, as a poet, on the evidence 
of his published works ; and a positive, not a comparative, appre- 
ciation of their characteristic excellences, deficiencies, and defects. 
I know no claim tiiat the mere opinion of any individual can have 
to weigh down the opinion of the author himself; against the pro- 
bability of whose parental partiality we ought to set that of his 
having thought longer and more deeply on the subject. But 1 
should call that investigation fair and philosophical, in which the 
Oritic announces and endeavours to establish the principles, which 
he holds for the foundation of poetry in general, with the speci- 
fication of these in their application to the different classes of 
poetry. Having thus prepared his canons of criticism for praise 
and condemnation, we would proceed to particidarize the most 
striking passages to which he deems them applicable, faithfully 
noticing the frequent or infrequent recurrence of similar merits 
or defects, and as faithfully distinguishing what is characteristic 
from what is accidental, or a mere flagging of the wing. Then if 
his premises be rational, his deductions legitimate, and his con- 
clusions justly applied, the reader, and possibly the poet hiinselfj 
may adopt his judgment in the light of judgment and in the inde 
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pendcnce of free agency. If he has erred, he presents his errors 
in a definite place and tangible form, and holds the torch and 
guides the way to their detection. 

I most wiQingly admit, and estimate at a high value, the services 
which the Edinburgh Review, and others formed afterwards on 
the same plan, have rendered to society in the diffusion of know- 
ledge. I think the commencement of the Edinburgh Review an 
important epoch in periodical criticism ; and that it has a claim 
upon the gratitude of the literary republic, and indeed of the 
reading public at large, for having originated the scheme of 
reviewing those books only, which ai^e susceptible and deserving 
of argumentative criticism. Not less meritorious, and far more 
faithfully and in general far more ably executed, is their plan of 
suppljring the vacant place of the trash or mediocrity wisely left 
to siri into oblivion by their own weight, with original essays on 
the most interesting subjects of the time, religious or political ; 
in which the titles of the books or pamphlets prefixed furnish 
only the name and occasion of the disquisition. I do not arraign 
the keenness or asperity of its damnatory style, in and for itself, 
as long as the author is addressed or treated as the mere imperso- 
nation of the work then under trial. I have no quarrel with them 
on this account, as long as no personal allusions are admitted, and 
no re-commitment (for new trial) of juvenile performances, that 
were published, perhaps forgotten, many years before the com- 
mencement of the review : since for the forcing back of such works 
to public notice no motives are easily assignable, but such as are 
furnished to the critic by his own personal malignity; or what is 
still worse, by a habit of malignity in the form of mere wantonness. 

'* No private grudge they need, no personal spite: 
The viva Kctio is its own delight ! 
All enmity, all envy, they disclaim. 
Disinterested thieves of our good name ; 
Cool, sober murderers of their neighbour's fame !" 

S.T.C. 

Every censure, every sarcasm respecting a publication which 
the critic, with the criticized work before him, can make good, is 
the critic's right. The writer is authorized to reply, but not to 
complain. Neither can any one prescribe to the critic how soft 
or how hard, how friendly or how bitter, shall be the phrases 
which he is to select for the expression of such reprehension or 
ridicule. The critic must know what effect it is his object to 
produce; aod with a view to this effect must he weigh his words. 
But ^ soon as the critic betrays that be knows more of bis 
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author than the author's publications could have told him, as 
soon as from this more intimate knowledge, elsewhere obtained, he 
avails himself of the slightest trait against the author, his censure 
instantly becomes personal injury, his sarcasms personal insults. 
He ceases to be a critic, and takes on him the most contemptible 
character to which a rational creature can be degraded, that of a 
gossip, backbiter, and pasquillant : but with this heavy aggrava- 
tion, that he steals the unquiet, the deforming passions of the 
world, into the museum ; into the very place which, next to the 
chapel and oratory, should be our sanctuary, and secure place of 
refuge ; offers abominations on the altar of the Muses ; and makes 
its sacred paling the very circle in which he conjures up the lying 
and profane spirit. 

This determination of unlicensed personality, and of permitted 
and legitimate censure (which I owe in part to the illustrious 
Lessing, himself a model of acute, spirited, sometimes stinging, 
but always argumentative and honourable criticism) is, beyond con- 
troversy, the true one ; and though I woidd not myself exercise 
all the rights of the latter, yet, let but the former be excluded, I 
submit myself to its exercise in the hands of others, without 
complaint and without resentment. 

Let a communication be formed between any number of learned 
men in the various branches of science and literature ; and whether 
the president or central committee be in London, or Edinburgh, 
if only tiey previously lay aside their individuality, and pledge 
themselvet inwardly, as well as ostensibly, to administer jud^ent 
according tc a constitution and code of laws ; and if by grounding 
this code on t\e two-fold basis of universal morals and philosophic 
reason, indepi ndent of all foreseen application to particular works 
and authors, t ley obtain the right to speak each as the represen- 
tative of their body corporate ; they shall have honour and cfood 
wishes from ir s, and I shall accord to them their fair dignities, 
though self-a» omed, not less cheerfully than if I coidd inquire 
concerning them in the herald's office, or turn to them in the book 
of peerage. However loud may be the outcries for prevented or 
subverted reputation, however numerous and impatient the com- 
plaints of merciless severity and insupportable despotism, I shall 
neither feel nor utter aught but to the defence and justification 
of the critical machine. Should any literary Quixote find him- 
self provoked by its sounds and regular movements, I should 
admonish him, with Sancho Fanza, that it is no giant, but a 
windmill ; there it stands on its own place and its own hillock, 
neir^r s<m out of the w^y to attack ai^y o^^, and to 9040, and 
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£ix)ili Hoiie, citncr gives or asks assistance. Wlien the public press 
has poured in any part of its produce between its mill-stones, it 
grinds it off, one man's sack the same as another, and with what* 
ever wind may then happen to be blowing. All the two-and-thirty 
winds are aliJce its friends. Of the whole wide atmosphere, it 
does not desire a single finger-breadth more than what is necessary 
for its sails to turn round in. But this space must be left free 
and unimpeded. Gnats, beetles, wasps, butterflies, and the whole 
tribe of ephemerals and insignificants, may flit in and out and be- 
tween ; may hum, and buzz, and jar; may shrill their tiny pipes, 
and wind their puny horns, unchastised and unnoticed. But 
idlers and bravados of larger size and prouder show must beware 
how they place themselves within its sweep. Much less may they 
presume to lay hands on the sails, the strength of which is neither 
greater or less than as the wind is which drives them round. 
Whomsoever the remorseless arm slings aloft, or whirls along 
with it in the aii*, he has himself alone to blame ; though when the 
same arm throws him from it, it will more often double than break 
the force of his fall. 

Putting aside the too manifest and too frequent interference of 
national party, and even personal predilection or aversion, and re- 
serving for deeper feelings those worse and more criminal in- 
tinisions into the sacredness of private life, which not seldom 
merit legal rather than literary chastisement, the two principal 
objects and occasions which I find for blame and regret in the 
conduct of the review in question are, first, its unfaithfulness to 
its own announced and excellent plan, by subjecting to criticism 
works neither indecent or immoi-al, yet of such trifling importance 
even in point of size, and, according to the critic's own verdict, so 
devoid of all merit, as must excite in the most candid mind the 
suspicion either that dislike or vindictive feelings were at work ; 
or that there was a cold prudential pre-determination to increase 
the sale of the Review by flattering the malignant passions of 
human nature. That I may not myself become subject to the 
charge, which I am bringing against others, by an accusation 
without proof, I refer to the article on Dr. B/Cnnell's sermon in 
the vei-y first nxmiber of the Edinburgh Review as an illustra- 
tion of my meaning. If in looking through all the succeeding 
volumes the reader should find this a solitary instance, I must 
submit to that painful f orf eitui'e of esteem which awaits a ground- 
less or exaggerated charge. 

The second point of objection belongs to this review only in 
common with all other works of periodical criticism ; at leasts it 
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applies in common to tHe general system of all» whatever excep* 
tion there may be in f ayonr of pai'ticular articles. Or if it at- 
taches to the Edinburgh Breview, and to its only co-iival, the 
Quarterly, with any peculiar force, this results from the supeii- 
ority of talent, acquirement^ and information which both have so 
undeniably displayed, and which doubtless deepens the regret 
though not the blame. I am referring to the substitution Of asser- 
tion for argument ; to the frequency of arbitrary and sometimes 
petulant verdicts, not seldom unsupported even by a single quota- 
tion from the work condemned, which might at least have ex- 
plained the critic's meaning, if it did not prove the justice of hia 
sentence. Even where this is not the case, the extracts are too 
often made without reference to any general gi'ounds or niles 
from which the faultiness or inadmissibility of the qualities at- 
tributed may be deduced, and without any attempt to show that 
the qualities are attributable to the passage extracted. I have 
met with such extracts from Mi*. "Wordsworth's poems, annexed to 
such assertions, as lead me to imagine that the reviewer, having 
written his critique before he had read the work, had then pricked 
with a pin for passages wherewith to illustrate the various branches 
of his preconceived opinions. By what principle of rational choice 
can we suppose a critic to have been directed (at least in a Chris- 
tian country, and himself, we hope, a Chiistian) who gives the 
following Hnes, portraying the fervour of solitary devotion excited 
by the magnificent display of the Almighty's works, as a proof 
and example of an author's tendency to downright ravings, and 
absolute unintelligibility ? 

** then what soul was his, ^^hon on the tops 
Of the high mountains he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light ! He looked — 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earlli, - 
And ocean's liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love! Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy: his spirit drank 
The spectacle ! sensation, soul, and form, 
All melted into him. They swallowed up 
His animal being : in them did he live, 
And by them did be live: they were bis life. 

Tus ExctJBstov. 

Can it be expected that either the author or his admirers should 
be induced to pay any serious attention to decisions which prove 
nothing but the pitiable state of the critic's own taste and sensi- 
bility P On opening the Iteview they see a favourite passage, ol 
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tlie force and truth of which they had on intuitiye certainty in 
their own inward experience, confirmed, if confirmation it could 
receive, by the sympathy of their most enlightened friends, some 
of whom perhaps, even in the world's opinion, hold a higher in- 
tellectual rank than the critic himself would presume to claim. 
And this very passage they find selected as the chai*acteristic 
effusion of a mind deserted by reason; as furnishing evidence 
that the writer was raving, or he could not have thus strung words 
together without sense or purpose ! No diversity of taste seems 
capable of explaining such a contrast in judgment. 

That I had overrated the merit of a passage or poem, that I 
had erred concerning the degree of its excellence, I might bo 
easily induced to believe or apprehend. But that lines, the sense 
of which I had analyzed and found consonant with all the best 
convictions of my understanding, and the imagery and diction 
of which had collected round those convictions my noblest as 
well as my most delightful feelings; that I should admit such 
lines to be mere nonsense or lunacy, is too much for the most 
ingenious arguments to effect. But that such a revolution of 
taste should be brought about by a few broad assertions, seems 
little less than impossible. On the contrary, it would require 
an effort of charity not to dismiss the criticism with the aphorism 
of the wise man, in animam mahvolamt aapientia havd intrare 
potest. 

What then if this very critic should have cited a large number 
of single lines, and even of long paragraphs, which he himself ac- 
knowledges to possess eminent and original beauty P What if he 
himself has owned that beauties as great are scattered in abun- 
dance throughout the whole book P And yet, though under this 
impression, should have commenced his critique in vulgar exalta- 
tion with a prophecy meant to secure its own fulfilment ? With 
a " This won't do !" What if after such acknowledgments, ex- 
torted from his own judgment, he should proceed from charge to 
charge of tameness and raving, flights and flatness ; and at length, 
consigning the author to the house of incui*ables, should conclude 
with a strain of rudest contempt, evidently grounded in the dis- 
tempered state of his own moral associations ? Suppose, too, all 
this done without a single leading principle established or even an- 
nounced, and without any one attempt at argumentative deduction, 
though the poet had presented a more than usual opportunity for 
it, by having previously made public his own principles of judg- 
ment in poetry, and supported them bj a connected train of 
reasoning! 
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The office and duty of tlie poet is to select the most dignified as 
well as 

** The gayest, happiest attitude of thingB." 

The reverse, for in all cases a reverse is possible, is the appropriate 
business of burlesque and travesty, a predominant taste for which 
has been always deemed a mark of a low and degi*aded mind. 
When I was at Bome, among many other visits to the tomb of 
Julius II., I went thither once with a Pinissian artist, a man of 
genius and gi*eat vivacity of feeling. As we were gazing on Michael 
Angelo's Moses, our conversation turned on the horns and beard 
of that stupendous statue ; of the necessity of each to support the 
other; of the superhuman effect of the former, and the necessity 
of the existence of both to give a harmony and integrity both to 
the image and the feeling excited by it. Conceive them removed, 
aiid .the statue woidd become un-natural, without being super- 
natural. We called to mind the horns of the rising sim, and I 
Vep^ted the noble passage from Taylor's Holy Dying. That 
horns were the emblem of power and sovereignty among the 
Eastern nations, and are still retained as such in Abyssinia ; the 
Achelous of the ancient Greeks ; and the pjrobable ideas and feel- 
ings that originally suggested the mixture of the human and the 
brute form in the figure by which they realized the idea of their 
mysterious Pan, as representing intelligence blended with a darker 
power, deeper, mightier, and more universal than the conscious 
intellect of man, than intelligence ; all these thoughts and recol- 
lections passed in procession before our minds. My companion, 
who possessed more than his share of the hatred which his coun- 
trymen bore to the French, had just observed to me, "A French- 
man, sir, is the only animal in the human shape that by no 
possibility can lift itself up to religion or poetry ;" when, lo ! 
two French oflScers of distinction and rank entered the church ! 
" j^Iark you," whispered the Prussian, " the first thing which those 
scoundrels will notice (for they will begin by instantly noticing 
the statue in parts, vrithout one moment's pause of admiration 
impressed by the whole) will be the horns and the beard. And the 
associations which they will immediately connect with them will 
be those of a he-goat and a cuckold." Never did man guess more 
luckily. Had he inherited a portion of the gi'cat legislator's pro- 
phetic powers, whose statue we had been contemplating, he could 
scarcely have uttered words more coincident with the result; for 
even as he had said, so it came to pass. 
In The Excui-sion the poet has introduced an old man, bom lo 
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kamble but not abject circumstances, wbo bad enj^oyed more than 
Tjsual advantages of education, both from books and from tbe more 
awful discipline of nature. This person be represents as baying 
been driven by tbe restlessness of fervid feelings and from a crav- 
ing intellect to an itinerant life, and as having, in consequence, 
passed the larger portion of his time, from earliest manhood, in 
villages and hamlets from door to door : 

<* A vagrant merchant bent beneaOi bis load/' 

Now whether this be a character appropriate to a lofty didactis 
poem, is perhaps questionable. It presents a fair subject for con- 
troversy ; and the question is to be determined by the congruity 
or incongruity of such a character with what shall be pi'oved to 
be the essential constituents of poetry. But surely the critic 
who, passing by all the opportunities which such a mode of life 
would present to such a man ; all the advantages of the liberty of 
nature, of solitude, and of solitary thought ; all the varieties of 
places and seasons, through which his track had lain, with all the 
varying imagery they bring with them ; and lastly, all the obser- 
vations of men, 

** Their manners, their enjojrments and pnrsaits. 
Their passions and their feelings," 

which the memory of these yearly journeys must have given and 
recalled to such a mind — the critic, I say, who from the multili de 
of possible associations should pass by all these in order to fix ws 
attention exclusively on the pin-papers, and stay-tapes, which 
might have been among the wares of his pack : this critic, in my 
opinion, cannot be thought to possess a much higher or much 
healthier state of moral feeling than the Frenchman above 
recorded. 



CHAPTER XXII, 

The charactcrisUc defects of Wordsworth's poetry, with the principles ft.' ^ which the jadg- 
ment, that they are defects, is deduced— Their proportion to the beauties— For the greats 4 
part cliaracteristic of his theory only. 

IF Mr. Wordswoi-th has set forth principles of poetiy which bus 
arguments are insufficient to support, let him and those who 
have adopted Lts sentiments be set right by the confutation 4-x 
those arguments, and by the substitutio:i of more philosophicfil 
principles. And still let the duo credit be given to the portion 

and impo'^^'Suice of the ixvi^z which are blended with bis theory: 

p 
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trutlis, the too ezclnsiye attention to which had oceasioned its 
errors, by tempting him to carry those truths beyond their proper 
limits. If his mistaken theory has at all influenced his poetic 
compositions, let the effects be pointed out, and the instances 
given. But let it likewise be shown how far the influence has 
acted; whether diffusively, or only by starts; whether the number 
and importance of the poems and passages thus infected be great 
or trifling compared with the sound portion ; and lastly, whether 
they are inwoven into the \ txture of his works, or are loose and 
separable. T\io Teauit of such a trial would ev'nce beyond a 
doubt, what it is high time to announce decisively and aloud, that 
the supposed characteristics of Mr. Wordsworth's poetry, whether 
admired or reprobated ; whether they are simplicity or simple- 
ness ; faithful adherence to essential nature, or wilful selections 
from human nature of its meanest forms and under the least 
attractive associations: are as little the real characteristics of 
his poetry at large, as of his genius and the constitution of his 
mind. 

In a comparatively small number of poems, he chose to try an 
experiment ; and this experiment we will suppose to have failed. 
Yet even in these poems it is impossible not to perceive that the 
natiiral tendency of the poet's mind is to great objects and 
elevated conceptions. The poem entitled Fidelity is for the 
greater part written in language as unraised and naked as any 
perhaps in the two volumes. Yet take the following stanza and 
compare it with the preceding stanzas of the same poem: 

" There sometimes does a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven's croak 
In symphony austere ; 
Thitiier the rainbow comes — the cloud, 
And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunbeams ; and the sounding blast, 
That if it oonld would hurry pasi 
Bat that enormous barrier holds it fast." 

Or compare the four last lines of the concluding stanza with 
Uie former half : 

•• Yet proof was plain that since the day 
On which the traveller thus had died, 
The dog had watched about the spot. 
Or by his master's side : 
Mow nourished there/or mch long timt 
ffe knovx who gave that love iubUme, 
Jnd gave that strength qffeelingt great 
Above aO> hnman eittmat^-" 
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Oazi any candid and intelligent mind hesitate in determining 
whioh of these best represents the tendency and native character 
of the poet's genius P Will he not decide that the one was written 
because the poet would so write, and the other because he could 
not so entirely repress the force and grandeur of his mind, but 
that he must in some part or other of every composition wi'ito 
otherwise P In short, that his only disease is the being out of his 
element ; like the swan, that having amused himself, for a while, 
with crushing the weeds on the river's bank, soon returns to hia 
own migestic movements on its reflecting and sustaining surface. 
Let it be observed, that I am here supposing the imagined judge, 
to whom I appeal, to have already decided against the poet's 
theory, as far as it is different from the principles of the art, 
generally acknowledged. 

I cannot here enter into a detailed examination of Mr. Words- 
worth's works; but I will attempt to give the main results of my 
own judgment^ after an acquaintance of many years, and repeated 
perusals. And though, to appreciate the defects of a great mind 
it is necessary to understand previously its characteristic excel- 
lences, yet I have already expressed myself with sufficient fulness 
to preclude most of the ill effects that might arise from my 
pursuing a contrary arrangement. T will therefore commence 
with what I deem l^e prominent defects of his poems hitherto 
published. 

The first characteristic, though only occasional defect, which 1 
appear to myself to find in these poems is the inconstancy of the 
style. Under this name I refer to the sudden and unprepared 
transitions from lines or sentences of pectdiar felicity (at all 
events striking and original) to a style, not only unimpassioned 
but undistinguished. He sinks too often and too abruptly to that 
style which I should place in the second division of language, 
dividing it into the three species : first, that which is peculiar to 
poetry; second, that which is only proper in prose; and third, 
the neutral or common to both. There have been works, such as 
Cowley's Essay on OromweU, in which prose and verse are inter- 
mixed (not as in the Consolation of Boetius, or the Argenis of 
Barclay, by the insertion of poems supposed to have been spoken 
or composed on occasions previously relat^ed in prose, but) the 
poet passing from one to the other as the nature of the thoughts 
or his own feelings dictated. Yet this mode of composition does 
not satisfy a cultivated taste. There is something unpleasant in 
the being thus obliged to alternate states of feeling so dissimilar, 
e,nd ihis too in a species of writing, the pleasure from which is in 
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l^art derived from the preparation and previous expectation of th6 
reader. A portion of that awkwardness is felt which hangs upon 
the introduction of songs in our modem comic operas ; and to 
prevent which the judicious Metastasio (as to whose exquisite 
taste there can be no hesitation, whatever doubts may be enter- 
tained as to his poetic genius) uniformly placed the aria at the 
end of the scene, at the same time that he almost always raises 
and impassions the style of the recitative immediately preceding. 
Even in real life, the difference is great and evident between 
words used as the arbitrary marks of thought, our smooth mai'ket* 
coin of intercourse with the image and superscription worn out 
by currency, and those which convey pictures either borrowed 
from one outward object to enliven and particularize some other ; 
or used allegorically to body f Qrth the inward state of the person 
speaking ; or such as are at least the exponents of his peculiar 
turn and unusual extent of faculty. So much so, indeed, that in 
the social circles of private life we often find a striking use 
of the latter put a stop to the general flow of conversation, and 
by the excitement arising from concentred attention produce 
a sort of damp and interruption for some minutes after. But 
in the perusal of works of literary art, we prepare ourselves 
for such language; and the business of the writer, like that 
of a painter whose subject requires unusual splendour and 
prominence, is so to raise the lower and neutral tints, that what 
in a different style would be the commanding colours, are here 
used as the means of that gentle degradation requisite in order 
^o produce the effect of a whole. Where this is not achieved 
m a poem, the metre merely reminds the reader of his claims 
in order to disappoint them; and where this defect occurs fre- 
quently, his feelings are alternately startled by anticlimax and 
hyperclimax. 

I refer the reader to the exquisite stanzas cited for another 
purpose from The Blind Highland Boy; and then annex as being 
in my opinion instances of this dishaxmouy in style the two fill* 
1 ,wing : 

** And one, th« rarest, was a shell, 
Which he, poor child, had studied well: 
The shell of a green turtle, thin 
And hollow ; you might sit therein. 
It was so wide and deep." 

*' Our Highland Boy oft visited 
The house which held this prize, ami led 
Ky choice or chance did thither cobm 
One day. when no one was at hoaoNK 
And found tbe door onpiMnrML'' 
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Or t>age l72, vol. L (The Emigrant Mothe?) : 



•• Tis gone forgotten, let me do 
My best. There was a smile or two - 
I can remember them, I see 
The smiles worth all Uie world to me 
Dear Baby, I must lay thee down . 
Thou troublest me with strange alarms ! 
Smiles hast thou, sweet ones of thJne ow&; 
I cannot keep thee in my arms, 
For they confound me: as it %$» 
I have forgot those smiles of his 1" 



Or page 269, vol. i. (To a Skylark) : 



" Thou hast a nest, for thy love and thy rart, 
And though little troubled with sloth. 
Drunken larlc ! thou would'st be loth 
To be such a traveller as I. 

Happy, happy liver 1 
Wilh a soul as strong as a mountain river, 
Pouring out praise to th* Almighty Giver I 
Joy and jollity be with us both, 
Hearing thee or else some other, 

As merry a brother, 
I on the earth will go plodding on 
By myself cheerfully till the day is done." 

The incongraity which I appear to find in this passage, is thai 
of the two noble lines in italics with the preceding and following. 
So vol. ii., page 30 (Resolution and Independence) i 

" Close by a pond, upon the further side 
He stood alone ; a minute's space I guess, 
I watched him, he continuing motionless ; 
To the pool's further margin then I drew ; 

He being all the while before me full in view." i 

i 

Compare this with the repetition of the same image, in the next 
d^anza but two : 

** And still as I drew near with gentle pace^ 
I Beside the little pond or moorish flood. 

Motionless as a cloud the old man stood: 
That heareth not the loud winds as they call, 
And moveth altogether, if it move at alL" 

Or lastly, the second of the three following stanzaB, compai'ed 
both with the first and the third : 

' My former thoughts returned, the fear that kills ; 
And hope that is unwilling to bo fed ; 
Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly ills; 
And mighty poets in their miseiy dead. 
But now, perplexed by wbat the old man had said. 
My question eagerly did 1 renew. 
How is it that you live^ and what U It yoa dof 
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He with a smile did then his tale repeat , 
And said, that, gathering leeches far and wVkb 
lie travelled : stirring thus about his feet 
The waters of the ponds where they abUto. 
' Once I could meet with them on every side, 
But they have dwindled long by slow decay; 
Yet still I persevere, and find them where I may/ 

While he was talking thus, the lonely plaoe^ 
The old man's shape, and speech, all troubled me: 
In my mind's eye I seemed to see him pace 
About the weary moors continually, 
Wandering about alone and silenfiy." 

Indeed, this Atia poem is especially cHaracteristic of the authc^f. 
There is scarce a defect or excellence in his writings of which it 
would not present a specimen. But it would be unjust not 
to repeat that this defect is only occasional. From a careful 
re-perusal of the two volumes of poems, I doubt whether the 
objectionable passages would amount in the whole to one hundred 
lines ; not the eighth part of the number of pages. In The Ex- 
cursion the feeling of incongruity is seldom excited by the diction 
of any passage considered in itself, but by the sudden superiority 
of some .other passage forming the context. 

The second defect I could generalize with tolerable accuracy, if 
the reader will pardon an uncouth and new-coined word. There 
is, I should say, not seldom a TnoMer-of-factnesa in certain poems. 
This may be divided into, first, a laborious minuteness and 
fidelity in the representation of objects, and their positions, as 
they appeared to the poet himself; secondly, the insertion of 
accidental circumstances, in order to the full explanation of his 
living characters, their dispositions and actions : which circum- 
stances might be necessary to establish the probability of a state- 
ment in real life, where nothing is taken for granted by the 
hearer, but appear superfluous in poetry, where the reader is will- 
ing to believe for his own sake. To this accidentality, I object, as 
contravening the essence of poetry, which Aristotle pronounces 
to be (r7rovbai6TaTOP Koi i^CKoaoi^i>TaTOv y€Pos, the most intense, 
weighty, and philosophical product of human art; adding, as the 
reason, that it is the most catholic and abstract. The following 
passage from Davenant's prefatory letter to Hobbes well expresses 
this truth : ** When I considered the actions which I meant to de- 
scribe (those inferring the- persons) I was again persuaded rather 
to choose those of a former age than the present ; and in a cen- 
tury so far removed as might preserve me from their improper 
examinations, who know not the requisites of a poem, nor how 
much pleasure they lose (and even the pleasures of heroic poesy 
are not unprofitable) who take awaj the liberty of a poet, and 
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fetter his feet in the shackLes of an historian. For why shotild a 
poet doubt in story to mend the intrigues of fortune by more 
delightful conveyances of probable fictions, because austere his- 
torians have entered into bond to truth P An obligation, which 
were in poets as foolish and unnecessary, as is the bondage of 
false martyrs, who lie in chains for a mistaken opinion. Bv^ hy 
this I iDovid imply, that truth, narrative and past, is the idol of histo^ 
rians (who worship a dead thing) and truth operative, cmd hy effects 
continually alive, is the mistress of poets, who hath not her existence 
in matter, Imt in reason" 

For this minute accuracy in the painting of local imagery, the 
lines in The Excursion, pp. 96, 97, and 98,* may be taken, if not 
as a striking instance yet as an illustration of my meaning. It 
must be some strong motive (as, for instance, that the description 
was necessary to the intelligibility of the tale) which could induce 
me to describe in a number of verses, what a draftsman could 
present to the eye with incomparably greater satisfaction by half 
a dozen strokes of his pencil, or the painter with as many touches 
of his brush. Such descriptions too often occasion in the mind 
of a reader, who is determined to imderstand his author, a 
feeling of labour, not very dissimilar to that with which he would 
construct a diagram, line by Hne, for a long geometrical proposi- 
tion. It seems to be like taJdng the pieces of a dissected map out 
of its box. We first look at one part and then at another, then 
join and dove-tail them; and when the successive acts of atten- 
tion have been completed, there is a retrogressive effort of mind to 
behold it as a whole. The poet should paint to the imagination, 
not to the fancy ; and I know no happier case to exemplify the dis- 
tinction between these two faculties. Masterpieces of the former 
mode of poetic painting abound in the writings of Milton^ ex. gr. 

'*The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit renown'd, 
But such 08 at this day to Indians known 
In Malabar or Decan, spreads her arms 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughtert grow 
About the mother'tree, apiUar'd thtuie 
High <ner-€arched, and echoing walks between: 
Thert oft the Indiom Herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shdten in coal, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loaphoUs cut through thickest shade." 

Milton's Paradise Lost, ix. 1100. 

This is creation rather than painting, or if painting, yet such, 
and with such co-presence of the whole picture flashed at once 
apon the eye, as the sun paints in a camera obscura. But tht 

* Tbe commeiMjenMat of Book III. * Despoudeoej,** 
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poet must likewise understand and command wliat Bacon cads 
the vestigia cormmmia of the senses, the latency of all in each, and 
more especially as by a magical penna duplex, the excitement of 
vision by sound and the exponents of sound. Thus, " The echo- 
ing walks between," may be almost said to reverse the fable in 
tradition of the head of Memnon, in the Egyptian statue. Such 
may be deservedly entitled the creative words in the world of 
imagination. 

The second division respects an apparent minute adherence to 
matter-of-fact in character and incidents ; a biographical atten- 
tion to probability, and an anxiety of explanation and retrospect. 
Under this head I shall deliver, with no feigned diflBldence, the 
results of my best reflection on the great point of controverey 
between Mr. Wordsworth find his objectors, namely, on the 
choice of his chai'acters. I have already declaimed, and, I trust 
justified, my utter dissent from the mode of alignment which his 
critics have hitherto employed. To their question, why did you 
choose such a character, or a character from such a rank of life ? 
the poet might, in my opinion, fairly retort : why, with the con- 
ception of my character, did you make wilful choice of mean or 
ludicrous associations not furnished by me, but supplied from 
your own sickly and fastidious feelings? How was it, indeed, 
probable, that such arguments could have any weight with an 
author, whose plan, whose guiding principle, and main object it 
was to attack and subdue that state of association, which leads us 
to place the chief value on those things on which man differs 
from man, and to forget or disregard the high dignities which 
belong to human nature, the sense and the feeling which may be, 
and ought to be, found in all ranks? The feelings with which, 
as Christians, we contemplate a mixed congregation rising or 
kneeling before their common Maker, Mr. Wordsworth would 
have us entertain at all times, as men, and as readers ; and by the 
excitement of this lofty, yet prideless impai'tiality in poetry, he 
might hope to have encouraged its continuance m real life. The 
praise of good men be his ! In real life, and I trust, even in my 
imagination, I honour a virtuous and wise man, without reference 
to the presence or absence of artificial advantages. Whether in 
the person of an armed baron, a laurelled bard, or of &n old 
pedlar, or still older leech-gatherer, the same qualities of head 
and heart must claim the same reverence. And even in poetry, 
I am not conscious that I have ever suffered my feelings to be 
distiu'bed or offended by any thoughts or images which the poet 
himself has not presented. 
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But yet I object, nevertheless, and for the following reasons. 
First, because the object in view, as an immediate object, bi'longs 
to the moral philosopher, and would be pursued, not only more 
appropriately, but in my opinion with far greater probabihty of 
success, in sermons or moral essays, than in an elevated poem. 
It seems, indeed, to destroy the main fundamental distinction, 
not only between a poem and prose, but even between philosophy 
and works of fiction, inasmuch as it proposes truth for its imme- 
diate object instead of pleasure. Now, till the blessed time shall 
come, when truth itself shall be pleasure, and both shall be so 
united as to be distinguishable in words only, not in feeling, it 
will remain the poet's office to proceed upon that state of associa- 
tion which actually exists as general; instead of attempting first 
to make it what it ought to be, and then to let the pleasure follow. 
But here is imfortunately a small Hyateron-Proteron, For the 
communication of pleasure is the introductory means by which 
alone the poet must expect to moralize his readers. Secondly: 
though I were to admit, for a moment, this argument to be 
groundless ; yet how is the moral effect to be produced, by merely 
attaching the name of some low profession to powers which are 
least likely, and to qualities which are assuredly not more likely, 
to be found in it ? The poet, speaking in his own person, may 
at once delight and improve us by sentiments which teach us the 
independence of goodness, of wisdom, and even of genius, on the 
favours of fortune. And having made a due reverence before the 
throne of Antonine, he may bow with equal awe before Epictetus 
among his fellow-slaves — 

" and Kjoice 



In the plain presence of his dignity." 

Who is not at once delighted and improved, when the poet 
Wordsworth himself exclaims, 

" many are the poets that are sown 
By Nature; men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine, 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse^ 
Nor having e*er, as life advanced, heen led 
By circumstance to take unto the height 
The measure of themselves, these favour'd beings, 
All but a scattered few, live out their time. 
Husbanding thai which they possess within. 
And go to the grave nnthought of. Strongest miiMt! 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Bears least" 

roB EscuBHOir, Book L 
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To use a colloquial phrase, sucH sentiinents, in such language^ 
do one's heart good ; though I, for my part, have not the fullest 
faith in the truth of the observation. On the contrary, I believe 
the instances to be exceedingly rare ; and should feel almost as 
strong an objection to introduce such a character in a poetic fiction, 
as a pair of black swans on a lake, in a fancy landscape. When 
I think how many and how much better books than Homer, or 
even than Herodotus, Pindar, or -^schylus, could have read, 
are in the power of almost every man, in a country where almost 
every man is instructed to read and write ; and how restless, how 
difficultly hidden, the powers of genius are, and yet find even 
in situations the most favourable, according to Mr. Wordsworth, 
for the formation of a pure and poetic language — ^in situations 
which ensure familiarity with the grandest objects of the imagi- 
nation — ^but one. Bums, among the shepherds of Scotland, and 
not a single poet of humble life among those of English lakes 
and mountains, I conclude, that Poetic Genius is not only a veiy 
delicate, but a very rare plant. 
But be this as it may, the feelings with which 

** I think of Chatterton, tiie marvellotus boy, 
The sleepless soul, that perish'd in his pride: 
Of Burns, that walk'd in glory and in Joy 
Behind his plough upon the mountain-side," 

Resolution and Indepekdenck. v. t 

are widely different from those with which I should read a poem, 
where the author, having occasion for the character of a poet and 
a philosopher in the fable of his narration, had chosen to make 
him a chimney-sweeper ; and then, in order to remove all doubts 
on the subject, had invented an account of his birth, parentage 
and education, with all the strange and fortunate accidents which 
had concurred in making him at once poet, philosopher, and 
sweep I Nothing but biography can justify this. If it be admis- 
sible even in a novel, it must be one in the manner of De Foe's, 
that were meant to pass for histories, not in the manner of 
Fielding's : in the life of Moll Flanders, or Colonel Jack, not in a 
Tom Jones, or even a Joseph Andrews. Much less then, can it 
be legitimately introduced in a poem, the characters of which, 
amid the strongest individualization, must still remain repre- 
sentative. The precepts of Horace, on this point, are grounded 
on the nature both of poetry and of the human mind. They are 
not more peremptory, than wise and prudent. For, in the fix's! 
place, a deviation from them perplexes the reader's feeling s, and 
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all the circumstances which are feigned in order to make such 
accidents less improbable, diyide and disqxdet his faith, rather 
th^aji aid and support it. Spite of all attempts fiction wiU appear, 
and unfortunately not as fictitious but as false. The reader not 
only knows that the sentiments and the language are the poet's 
own, and his own too in his artificial character, as poet ; but by 
the fruitless endeavours to make him think the contraiy, he is 
not even suffered to forget it. The effect is similar to that pro- 
duced by an epic poet,. when the fable and characters are derived 
fi*om Scripture history, as in the Messiah of EHopstock, or in 
Cumberland's Calvary : and not merely suggested by it as in the 
Paradise Lost of Milton. That illusion, contradistinguished 
from delusion, that negative faith, which simply permits the 
images presented to work by their own force, without either 
denial or afi&rmation of their real existence by the judgment, is 
rendered impossible by their immediate neighbourhood to words 
and facts of known and absolute truth. A faith which transcends 
even historic belief, must absolutely put out this mere poetic Ana- 
logon of faith, as the summer sun is said to extinguish our house- 
hold fires, when it shines full upon them. What would otherwise 
have been yielded to as pleasing fiction, is repelled as revolting 
falsehood. The effect produced in this latter case by the solemn 
belief of the reader, is in a less degree brought about in the 
instances to which I have been objecting, by the baffled attempts 
of the author to make him believe. 

Add to all the foregoing, the seeming uselessness both of the 
project and of the anecdotes from which it is to derive support. 
Is there one word, for instance, attributed to the pedlar in The 
Excursion, characteristic of a pedlar ? One sentiment, that might 
not more plausibly, even without the aid of any previous explana- 
tion, have proceeded from any wise and beneficent old man of 
a rank or profession in which the language of learning and 
refinement are naturally to be expected ? Need the rank have 
been at all particularized, where nothing follows which the know- 
ledge of that rank is to explain or illustrate? When on the 
contrary this information renders the man's language, feelings, 
sentiments, and information a riddle, which must itself bo 
solved by episodes of anecdote ? Finally, when this and this alone, 
could have induced a genuine poet to inweave in a poem of the 
loftiest style, and on subjects the loftiest and of the most 
universal interest, such minute mattei*s of fact, not unlike those 
furnished for the obituary of a magazine by the friends of 
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Bome obscure " ornament of socieiy lately deceased ** in some 
obscure town, as 

* Among the hills of Athol he was bom. 
There on a small hereditary farm. 
An unproductive slip of rugged ground. 
His Father dwelt ; and died in poverty : 
While he, whose lowly fortune I retrace. 
The youngest of three sons, was yet a babe, 
A little one— unconscious of their loss. 
But ere he had outgrown his infant days 
His widowed mother, for a second mate, 
Espoused the teacher of the Village School ; 
Who on her offspring zealously bestowed 
Needful instruction." 

" From his sixth year, the Boy of whom I speak. 
In summer tended cattle on the hills ; 
But through the inclement and the perilous days 
Of long-continuing winter, he rq)aired 
To his stepfather's school," &c. 

Thb Ezcuiut>OK, Book \. 

For all the admii'able passages interposed in this narration, 
might, with trifling alterations, have been far more appropiiatelj, 
and with far greater verisimilitude, told of a poet in the cha- 
racter of a poet; and without incumng another defect which 
I shall now mention, and a sufficient illustration of which will 
have been here anticipated. 

Third ; an undue predilection for the dramatic form in certain 
poems, from which one or other of two evils result. Either the 
thoughts and diction are different from that of the poet, and then 
there arises an incongruity of style; or they are the same and 
indistinguishable, and then it presents a species of ventriloquism, 
where two are represented as talking, while in truth one man only 
speaks. 

The fourth class of defects is closely connected with the former; 
but yet are such as arise likewise from an intensity of feeling dis- 
proportionate to such knowledge and value of the objects de- 
scribed, as can be fairly anticipated of men in general, even of 
the most cultivated classes ; and with which therefore few only, 
and those few particularly circumstanced, can be supposed to 
sympathize : in this class, I comprise occasional prolixity, repeti- 
tion, and an eddying instead of progression of thought. As 
instances, see page 27, 28, of the Poems, vol. i.,* and the first 
eighty lines of the Sixth Book of The Excursion. 

Fifth and last; thoughts and images too great for the subject. 

• The Anecdote for Fatbera. 
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This is an approximation to what might be called mental bombast, 
as distinguished from verbal : for, as in the latter there is a dis- 
proportion of the expressions to the thoughts, so in this there is a 
disproportion of thought to the circumstance and occasion. This, 
by-the-by, is a fault of which none but a man of genius is capa- 
ble. It is the awkwardness aild strength of Hercules with the 
distaff of Omphale. 

It is a well-known fact, that bright colours in motion both 
make and leave the strongest impressions on the eye. !N'othing is 
more likely too, than that a vivid image or visual spectrum, thus 
originated, may become the link of association in recalling the 
feelings and images that had accompanied the original impression. 
But if we describe this in such lines, as 

*' They flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude 1" 

in what words shall we describe the joy of retrospection, when the 
images and virtuous actions of a whole weU-spcnt life, pass before 
that conscience which is indeed the inward eye ; which is indeed 
" the bliss of solitude ?" Assuredly we seem to sink most abruptly, 
not to say burlesquely, and almost as in a medley, from this 
couplet to 

" And then my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the daffodils." 

VoL I. p. 320 • 

The second is from vol. ii., page 12 (Gipsies), where the poet 
having gone out for a day's tour of pleasure, meets early in the 
morning with a knot of Gipsies, who had pitched th^ blanket- 
tents and straw beds, together with their children and asses, in 
some field by the roadside. At the close of the day on his return 
our tourist found them in the same place. "Twelve hours," 
says he, 

** Twelve hours, twelve bounteous hours, are gone while I 
Have been a traveller under open sky, 
Much witnessing of change and cheer, 
Yet as I left I find them here !" 

Whereat the poet, without seeming to reflect that the poor tawny 
wanderers might probably have been tramping for weeks together 
througn road and lane, over moor and mountain, and consequently 
must have been right glad to rest themselves, their children and 
cattle, for one whole day ; and overlooking the obvious truth, that 
Buch repose might be quite as necessary for them, as a walk of tha 

t Jhe ppeni commendDg ** I wfti^^ered lonely as a cIoimI,'* 
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same contixmaiice was pleasing or healthful for the more fortunate 
poet ; expresses his indignation in a series of lines, the diction 
and imagery of which would have been rather above, than below 
the mark, had they been applied to the immense empire of China 
improgressive for thirty centuries : 

* The weary San betook bimftif to rest,— 
Tben Issoed Vesper from the fulgent westi 
Oatsfaining, like a visible God, 
The glorious path in which he trod ! 
And now ascending, after one dark hour, 
And one night's diminution of her power. 
Behold the mighty Moon I this way 
She looks, as if at them— but they 
Begard not her :— oh, better wrong and strift, 
Better vain deeds or evil than such life I 
The silent Heavois have goings on: 
The stars have tasks !^but these have none !** 

The last instance of this defect (for I know no other than these 
already cited), is from The Ode, page 351, vol. ii.,* where, speak- 
ing of a child, " a six year's darling of a pigmy size," he thus 
addresses In'm : 

<* Thou best philosopher who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage ! Thou eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deep- 
Haunted for ever by the Eternal Mind- 
Mighty Prophet I Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling aU our lives to find I 
Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o'er the slave, 
A presence which is not to be put by !" 

Now here, not to stop at the daring spirit of metaphor which 
connects the epithets " deaf and silent," with the apostrophised 
eye : or (if we are to refer it to the preceding word, philosopher) 
the faulty and equivocal syntax of the passage; and without 
examining the propriety of making a " master brood o'er a slave," 
or the day brood at all ; we will merely ask. What does all this 
mean? In what sense is a child of that age a. jpkUosopher ? In 
what sense does he read '* the eternal deep P" In ^nat sense is he 
declared to be "for ever haunted " by the Supreme Being P or so 
inspired as to deserve the splendid titles of a mighty prophet, a 
blessed seer ? By reflection P by knowledge P by conscious intui- 
tion P or by any form or modification of consciousness P These 
would be tidings indeed ; but such as would presuppose an imme- 
diate revelation to the inspired communicator, and require mira- 
cles to authenticate his inspiration. Ohildren at this age give us 
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IntimatioDS of Immortality from BeeoUections of Early Childhood.* 
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no Bucli information of themselves : and at what time were we 
dipped in the Lethe which has produced such utter oblivion of a 
state so godlike P There are many of us that still possess some 
remembrances, more or less distinct, respecting themselves at six 
years old ; pity that the worthless straws only should float, while 
treasures, compared with which all the mines of Golconda and 
Mexico were but straws, should be absorbed by some unknown 
gulf into some unknown abyss. 

But if this be too wild and exorbitant to be suspected as 
having been the poet's meaning ; if these mysterious gifts, facul- 
ties, and operations, are not accompanied with consciousness; 
who else is conscious of them P or how can it be called the child, 
if it be no part of the child's conscious being ? For aught I know, 
the thinking spirit within me may be substantially one with the 
principle of life, and of vital operation. For aught I know, it 
may be employed as a secondary agent in the marvellous organi- 
zation and organic movements of my body. But, surely, it would 
be strange language to say, that I construct my heart ! or that I 
propel the finer influences through my nerves ! or that I compress 
my brain, and draw the curtains of sleep round my own eyes ! 
Spinoza and Behmen were on different systems both Pantheists ; 
and among the ancients there were philosophers, teachers of the 
EN KAI IIAN, who not only taught that God was All, but tliat 
this All constituted God. Yet not even these would confound the 
part, as a part, with the Whole, cw the whole. Nay, in no system 
is the distinction between the individual and God, between the 
modification, and the one only substance, more sharply drawn 
than in that of Spinoza. Jacobi, indeed, relates of Lessing, that 
after a conversation with him at the house of the poet Gleim (the 
Tyrtfflus and Anacreon of the Grerman Parnassus), in which con- 
versation Lessing had avowed privately to Jacobi his reluctance 
to admit any 'personal existence of the Supreme Being, or the 
possibility of personality except in a finite Intellect, and while 
they were sitting at table, a shower of rain came on unex- 
pectedly. Gleim expressed his regret at the circumstance, because 
they had meant to diink their wine in the garden : upon which 
Lessing, in one of his half-earnest, half-joking moods, nodded 
to Jacobi, and said, ** It is J,' perhaps, that am doing ihat,^^ 
I.e., raining I and Jacobi answered, " Or perhaps I ;" Gleim con- 
tented himself with staring at them both, without asking for any 
explanation. 

So with regard to this passage. In what sense can the magni- 
ficent attributes, above auoted. be appropriated to a chUd, wk ch 
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would not make them eqaallj suitable to a beOy or a dog, or ti field 
of com ; or even to a ship, or to the wind and waves that propel 
it? The omnipresent Spirit works equaJlj in them as in the 
child; and the child is equally unconscious of it as they. It 
cannot surely be, that the four lines, immediately following, are 
to contsdn the explanation P 

** To whom the grave 
Is but a lonely bed without the seiue or sight 

Of day or the warm light) 
A place of thought where we In waitiog lie." 

Surely, it cannot be that this wonder-rousing apostrophe is but a 
comment on the little poem of " We are Seven ?" that the whole 
meaning of the passage is reducible to the assertion that a child, 
who, by-the-by, at six years old would have been better instructed 
in most Christian families, has no other notion of death than that 
of lying in a dark, cold place P And still, I hope, not as in a place 
of thought ! not the frightful notion of lying awake in his grave ! 
The analogy between death and sleep is too simple, too natural, 
to render so horrible a belief possible for childi'en ; even had they 
not been in the habit, as all Christian children are, of hearing the 
latter term used to express the former. But if the child's belief 
be only, that " he is not dead, but sleepeth :" wlierein does it differ 
from that of his father and mother, or any other adult or in- 
structed person P To form an idea of a thing's becoming no- 
thing ; or of nothing becoming a thing ; is impossible to all finite 
beings alike, of whatever age, and however educated or unedu- 
cated. Thus it is with splendid paradoxes in general. If the 
words are taken in the common sense, they convey an absurdity ; 
and if, in contempt of dictionaries and custom, they are so int^« 
preted as to avoid the absui'dity, the meaning dwindles into some 
bald truism. Thus you must at once understand the words con- 
trary to their common import, in order to arrive at any sense; 
and according to their common import, if you are to receive from 
them any feeling of sublimity or admiration. 

Though the instances of this defect in Mr. Wordsworth's poems 
are so few, that for themselves it would have been scarcely just to 
attract the reader's attention toward them ; yet I have dwelt on 
it, and perhaps the more for this very reason. For being so very 
few, they cannot sensibly detract from the reputation of an auth(»r, 
who is even characterised by the number of profound truths in 
his iiTitings, which will stand the severest analysis ; and yet few 
18 they are, they are exactly those passages which his blind 
admirers woiil(l bo most likely, and best able, to imitate. Bnt 
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Wordswortn, wliere he is indeed Wordsworth, may be mimicked 
by cop3rist8, he may be plundered by plagiarists ; but he cannot 
be imitated except by those who are not bom to be imitators. 
For without his depth of feeling and his imaginative power, his 
sense would want its vital warmth and peculiarity ; and without 
his strong sense, his mysticism would become sickly — ^mere fog, 
and dimness ! 

To these defects which, as appears by the extracts, are only 
occasional, I may oppose with far less fear of encountering the 
dissent of any candid and intelligent reader, the following (for 
the most part correspondent) excellences. First, an austere purity 
of language both grammatically and logically; in Qhort a perfect 
appropriateness of the words to the meaning. Of how high value 
I deem this, and how particularly estimable I hold the example at 
the present day, has been already stated: and in part too the 
reasons on which I ground both the moral and inteUectual im- 
portance of habituating ourselves to a strict accuracy of expres- 
sion. It is noticeable, how limited an acquaintance with the 
masterpieces of art will su£&ce to form a correct and even a 
sensitive taste, where none but masterpieces have been seen and 
admired : while on the other hand, the most correct notions, and 
the widest acquaintance with the works of excellence of all ages 
and countries, will not perfectly secure us against the contagious 
familiarity with the far more numerous offspring of tastelessness 
or of a perverted taste. If this be the case, as it notoriously is, 
with the arts of music and painting, much more difficult will it be, 
to avoid the infection of multiplied and daily examples in the 
practice of an art, which uses words, and words only, as its in- 
struments. In poetry, in which every line, every phrase, may 
pass the ordeal of deliberation and deliberate choice, it is possible, 
and barely possible, to attain that tdHrncitwni which I have ven- 
tured to propose as the infallible test of a blameless style, namely, 
its tmtranslatableness in words of the same language without 
injury to the meaning. Be it observed, however, that I include 
in the meaning of a word not only its correspondent object, but 
likewise all the associations which it recalls. For language is 
framed to convey not the object alone, but likewise the character, 
mood and intentions of the person who is representing it. In 
poetry it is practicable to preserve the diction uncorrupted by the 
affectations and misappropriations, which promiscuous author- 
ship, and reading not promiscuous ouly because it is dispropor- 
tionally most conversant with the compositions of the day, have 
reu^ered geiienil. Tet even to the poet^ ^o^posing in his own 
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proyince, it is an ardnons work : and as the restdt and pledge of a 
watchful good sense, of fine and Inminons distinction, and of 
^mplete self-possession, may justly claim all the honour which 
belongs to an attainment equally difficult and valuable, and the 
more valuable for being rare. It is at all times the proper food 
of the understanding; but in an age of corrupt eloquence it is 
both food and antidote. 

In prose I doubt whether it be even possible to preserve our 
style wholly unalloyed by the vicious phraseology which meets us 
everywhere, from the sermon to the newspaper, from the harangue 
of the legislator to the speech from the convivial chair, announcing 
a toast or sentiment. Our chains rattle, even while we are com- 
plaining of them. The poems of Boetius rise high in our estima- 
tion when we compare them with those of his contemporaries, as 
Sidonius ApoUinaris, &c. They might even be referred to a purer 
age, but that the prose in which they are set, as jewels in a crown 
of lead or iron, betrays the true age of the writer. Much how- 
ever may be effected by education. I believe not only from 
grounds of reason, but from having in great measure assured 
myself of the fact by actual though limited experience, that to a 
youth led from his first boyhood to investigate the meaning of 
every word and the reason of its choice and position, logic pre- 
sents itself as an old acquaintance under new names. 

On some future occasion, more especially demanding such dis- 
quisition, I shall attempt to prove the close connection between 
veracity and habits of mental accuracy; the beneficial after-effects 
of verbal precision in the preclusion of fanaticism, which masters 
the fedings more especially by indistinct watch- words; and to 
display the advantages which language alone, at least which 
language with incomparably greater ease and certainty than any 
other means, presents to the instructor of impressing modes of 
intellectual energy so constantly, so imperceptibly, and as it were 
by such elements and atoms, as to secure in due time the forma- 
tion of a second nature. When we reflect, that the cultivation of 
the judgment is a positive command of the moral law, since the 
reason can give the principle alone, and the conscience bears 
witness only .to the motive, while the application and effects must 
depend on the judgment : when we consider, that the greater part 
of our success and comfort in Hfe depends pn distinguishing the 
similar from the same, that which is peculiar in each thing from 
that which it has in common with others, so as still to select the 
most probable, instead of the merely possible or positively unfits 
we shall learn to value earnestly and with a practical serjousne^Sv 
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a mean, already prepare! for us by nature and society, of teach- 
ing the young mind to think well and wisely by the same unre- 
membered process and with the same never forgotten results, as 
those by which it is taught to speak and converse. Now how 
much warmer the interest is, how much more genial the feelings 
of reality and practicability, and thence how much stronger the 
impulses to imitation are, which a contemporary writer, and 
especially a contemporary poet, excites in youth and commencing 
manhood, has been treated of in the earlier pages of these sketches. 
I have only to add, that all the praise which is due to the exertion 
of such influence for a purpose so important, joined with that 
which must be claimed for the infrequency of the same excellence 
in the same perfection, belongs in full right to Mr. Wordswoi-th, 
I am far however from denying that we have poets whose general 
style possesses the same excellence, as Mr. Moore, Lord Byi*on, 
Mr. Bowles, and in all his later and more important works our 
laurel-honouring Laureate. But there are none, in whose works 
I do not appear to myself to find more exceptions than in those 
of Wordsworth. Quotations or specimens would here be wholly 
out of place, and must be left for the critic who doubts and would 
invalidate the justice of this eulogy so applied. 

The second charactecristic excellence of Mr. Wordsworth's works 
is : a correspondent weight and sanity of the thoughts and senti- 
ments, — won, not from books, but — ^from the poet's own medita- 
tive observation. They are fresh, ajftd have the dew upon them. 
His muse, at least when in her strength of wing, and when she 
hovers aloft in her proper element, 

** Makes audible a linked lay of truth. 
Of truth profound a sweet continuous lay, 
Not learnt, but native, her own natural notes f 

ax. c. 

Even throughout his smaller poems there is scarcely one, whicli 
is not rendered valuable by some just and original reflection. 

See page 25, vol. ii (Star Grazers); or the two follow inp 
passages in one of his humblest compositions : 

" O Reader ! bad you In your mind 
Such stores as silent thought ran bring; 
O gentle Reader ! you would &id 
A tale in every thing." 

find 

* I have heard of hearts unkind, kin J deeds 
With coldness still returning: 
Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Has oftencr left me mourning.** 

Simon 
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Or in a still higHer strain the six beautiful quatrains, pap^e 131 
Cnie Fountain) : 

" Thus fares It still In our ditcay: 
And yet the wiser mind 
Moams less for what age takes away 
Than what It leaves behind. 

" The BlackUrd in the summer trees. 
The Lark upon the hill. 
Let loose their carols when they pleas'), 
Are quiet when they will. 

*■ With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife : they see 
A happy youth, and tbeu: old age 
Is beautiful and free ! 

" But we are pressed by heavy laws 
And often, glad no more, 
We wear a face of Joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 

" If there is one, who need bemoan 
His kindred laid in earth. 
The household hearts that were his own 
It is the man of mirth. 

** My days, my Friend, are almost gone, 
My life has been approved, 
And many love me ; but by none 
Am I enough beloved." 

or the Sonnet on Buonaparte, page 202, vol. ii. ; or finally (for a 
volume would scarce suffice to exhaust the instances), the last 
stanza of the poem on The Withered Celandine, vol. ii. p. 212 

" To be a prodigal's favourite— then, worse truth, 
A miser's pensioner— bdiold our lot ! 
man ! that flrom ihj fair and shining youth 
Age might but take the things youth needed not" 

Both in respect of this and of the former excellence, Mr. Words- 
worth strikingly resembles Samuel Daniel, one of the golden 
writers of our golden Elizabethan age, now most causelessly 
neglected : Samuel Daniel, whose diction bears no mark of time, 
no distinction of age, which has been, and as long as our language 
shall last wiU be, so far the language of the to-day and for ever, 
as that it is more intelligible to us, than the transitory fashions 
of our own particular age. A similar praise is due to his senti- 
ments. No frequency of perusal can deprive them of their fresh- 
ness. For though they are brought into the full daylight of every 
reader's comprehension, yet are they drawn up from depths which 
few in any age are privileged to visit, into which few in any age 
have courage or inclination to descend. If Mr. WordswoHb is 
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Hot equally witH Daniel alike intelligible to all readers of average 
understanding in all passages of his works, the comparative diffi- 
culty does not arise from the greater impurity of the ore, but 
ferom the nature and uses of the metal. A poem ib not necessaiily 
obscure, because it does not aim to be popular. It is enough, if a 
work be perspicuous to those for whom it is written, and 

" Fit audience find, though few." 

To the " Ode on the Intimations of Immortality from Becollec* 
tions of early Childhood" the poet might have prefixed the lines 
which Dante addresses to one of his own Oanzoni — 

* Gamone, i'credo, che M«ranno radi 
Odor die tna n^cn tendan bene : 
Tanto lor 8ei faticor *» '^l alto." 

** lyric song, there will be few, thiuk I, 
Who may thy import understand aright: 
Tliou art for them so ardnoos and so high I" 

But the ode was intended for such readei*s only as had been 
accustomed to watch the flux and reflux of their inmost nature, 
to venture at times into the twilight realms of consciousness, and 
to feel a deep interest in modes of inmost being, to which they 
know that the attributes of time and space are inapplicable and 
alien, but which yet cannot be conveyed, save in symbols of time 
and space. For such readers the sense is sufficiently plain, and 
they will be as little disposed to charge Mr. Wordsworth with 
believing the platonic pre-existence in the ordinary interpretation 
of the words, as I am to believe, that Plato himself ever meant or 
taught it : 

noAAa oi vir oyttm 
'^voi MKca /3cAi) 
'Eydoi' cvrl ^operpof 
^iavarra trwrrotinv it 
Ai rb viof ipiiifviuv 
Xart^ct. 2<M^ & roX* 

M oMvrcf 6i kafipoi 
IlayyAtMFoif » Kopeuct^ &9 
*IucpavTa yapivtrov 
Aibf vpbf opvtxn Bttov 

Third (and wherein he soars far above Daniel) the sinewy 
btrcngth and originality of single lines and paragraphs : the fre- 
quent cwriosa felicUas of his diction, of which I need not here 
give specimens, having anticipated them in a preceding page. 
This beauty, and as eminenUj characteristio of Wordsworth's 
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poetiy, his rudest assailants have felt themselyes compelled to 
acknowledge and admii'e. 

Fourth ; the perfect truth of natui'e in his images and descrip- 
tions as taJLcn immediately from nature, and proving a long and 
genial intimacy with the very spirit which gives the physiognomic 
expression to all the works of natiu*e. Like a green field reflected 
in a calm and pei-fectly transparent lake, the imago is distin- 
guished from the reality only by its greater softness and lustre. 
Like the moisture or the polish on a pebble, genius neither dis- 
torts nor false-colours its objects ; but on the contrary brings out 
many a vein and many a tint, which escape the eye of common 
obsei'vation, thus raising to the rank of gems what had been often 
kicked away by the hurrying foot of the traveller on the dusty 
highroad of custom. 

Let me refer to the whole description of skating, vol. i., page 42 
to 47 (Influence of Natural Objects), especially to the lines 

So Uiroui^ the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle : with the din 
Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud ; 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron ; while the distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while the stars 
Kastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away." 

Or to the poem on The Green Linnet, voL i, p. 244. What can 
be more accurate yet more lovely than the two concluding 
stanzas p 

" Upon yon tuft of hazel trees, 
That twinkle to the gusty hreeze, 
Behold him perched in ecstacies, 

Yet seeming still to hover. 
There I where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings 

That cover him all over. 
While thus before my eyes be gleams, 
A brother of the leaves he seems : 
When in a moment forth he teems 

His little song in ga^es : 
As If it pleased him to disdain 
And mock the form which he did feign, 
While he was dancing with the train 

Of leaves among the bushes." 

Or the description of the blue-cap, and of the noontide silence^ 
p. 284 ;* or the poem to The Cuckoo, p. 299 ; or, lastly, though I 

* in the poem called '* The kitten and the Falling Leaves." 
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miglit miiltiply the references to ten times the number, to the 
poem so completely Wordsworth's commencing 

** Three years she grew in soo and shower." 

Fifth : a meditative pathos, a union of deep and subtle thought 
with sensibility ; a sympathy with man as man ; the sympathy 
indeed of a contemplator, rather than a fellow-sufferer or co-mate 
(spectator, havd particepa), but of a contemplator, from whose 
view uo difference of rank conceals the sameness of the natujv ; 
no injuries of wind or weather, of toU, or even of ignorance, 
wholly disguise the human face divine. The superscription and 
the image of the Creator stiU remain legible to him under the 
dark lines, with which guUt or calamity had cancelled or cross* 
barred it. Here the man and the poet lose and find themselves in 
each other, the one as glorified, the latter as substantiated. In 
this mild and philosophic pathos, Wordsworth appears to me 
without a compeer. Such he is : so he writes. See voL L page 
134 to 136, " 'Tis said that some have died for love," or that most 

affecting composition, the " Affliction of Margaret of ," 

page 165 to 168, which no mother, and if I may judge by my own 
experience, no parent can read without a tear. Or turn to that 
genuine lyric, in the former edition, entitled, the " Mad Mother," 
page 174 to 178, of which I cannot refrain from quoting two of 
the stanzas, both of them for their pathos, and the former for the 
fine transition in the two concluding lines of the stanza, so expres- 
sive of that deranged state, in which from the increased sensibility 
the sufferer's attention is abruptly drawn off by every trifle, and 
in the same instant plucked back again by the one despotic 
thought, and bringing home with it, by the blending, fusing 
power of Imagination and Passion, the alien object to which it 
had been so abruptly diverted, no longer an alien but an ally and 
an inmate. 

" Sttck, little babe, oh suck agsdn I 
It cools my blood, it cools my brain : 
Thy lips, 1 feel them, bal^ 1 they 
Draw from my heart the pain away. 
Ohl press me with thy little hand; 
It loosens something at my chest ; 
About that tight and deadly band 
I feel thy little fingers prest. 
The breesce I see is in the tree I 
It comes to cool my babe and me. 
Thy father cares not for my breast, 
'Tis thhie^ sweet baby, there to rest^ 
Tta all thine own t--«id, if its hue 
He dutnged, that was so fair to view. 
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Tla fair enougli for thee, my dove ! 
My beauty, little child, is flown. 
But thou wilt live with me in love, 
And what if my poor cheek be brown 
'Tis wdl for me, thou canst not see 
How pale and wan it elw would be." 

Lastly, and pre-eminently, I challenge for this poet the gift of 
Imagination in the highest and strictest sense of the word. In 
the play of fancy, Wordsworth, to my feelings, is not always 
graceful, and sometimes recondite. The likeness is occasionally 
too strange, or demands too peculiar a point of view, or is snch 
as appears the creature of predetermined research, rather than 
spontaneous presentation. Indeed his fancy seldom displays 
itself as mere and unmodified fancy. But in imaginative power, 
he stands nearest of all modem writers to Shakespeare and 
Milton; and yet in a kind perfectly unborrowed and his own. To 
employ his own words, which are at once an instance and an 
illustration, he does indeed to all thoughts and to all objects — 



** add the gleam. 



The light that never was on sea or land. 
The consecration, and the poet's dream." 

BUegiae 3tan»at on a Picture of PeeU CaiUe. 

I shall select a few examples as most obviously manifesting this 
faculty; but if I should ever be fortunate enough to render my 
analysis of imagination, its origin and characters, thoroughly 
intelligible to the reader, he will scarcely open on a page of this 
poet's works without recognizing, more or less, the presence and 
the influences of this faculty. 

From the poem on the Yew Trees, voL i. pages 303, 304: 

*' But worthier still of note 

Are those fraternal four of Borrowdale 

Joined in one solemn and capadons grove ; 

Hugo trunks !— and each particular trunk a growth 
;' . Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 

|. / Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved, — 

Not nnluformed with phantasy, and looks 

That threaten the profeme ;--a pillared shade. 

Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue. 

By sheddings from the pinal umbrage tinged 

Perennially— beneath whose sable roof 

Of boughs, as if for ftstal purpose decked 

With unr^oiclng berries, ghostly shapes 

May meet at noontide— Few and trembling H<^M. 

Silence and Foresight— Death, the skdeton, 

And Time, the shadow— there to celebrate^ 

As in a natural temple scattered o*er 
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With altars nodiatorbed of mossy stooe^ 
United worship ; or in mate repose 
To lie. and listen to the monntain flood 
Mnrmnring firom Glanamara's inmost cstcs.** 

The effect of tlie old man's figure in the poem of Besoiution 
aind Independence, yoL ii. page 33 : 

*' While lie was talking thus, the lonely place, 
TlM old man's shape, and speech, aU troubled me : 
In my mind's eye 1 seemed to see him pace 
About the weary moors oontinualiy. 
Wandering about alone and silently." 

Or the 8th, 9th, 19th, 26ih, 3lBt, and 33rd, in the collection of 
Miscellaneous Sonnets — ^the Sonnet on the subjugation of Swit- 
zerland, page 210, or the last ode, from which I especially select 
the two following stanzas or paragraphs, page 349 to 350. (On 
the Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of early Child- 
hood.) 

" Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And oometh from alkr. 
'Not in entire forgetftdness, 
And not in uttsr nakedness, 
But trailing ckmds of gloiy do we come 
From Ood who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in oxu* infancy I 
Sliades of the prison-house begin to dose 

Upon the growing boy ; 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his Joy I 
The youth who daily further from the east 
Must travel, still is nature's priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away. 
And &de Into the light of common day." 

And page 352 to 354 of the same ode : 

** Joy that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so ftigitive I 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Pterpetual benedictions: not indeed 
For that which is most r orthy to be blest ; 
Delif^t and liberty, the Limple creed 
Of childhood, wheUier busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering hi his tntMi^ 
Not fat these I raise 
The long of thtnki and praise; 
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fiat for thoM obstinate questtouiiosi 

Of sense and outward thingSp 

Fallings from ns, vanishlngs ; 

Blank misgivings of a creataio 

Moving about in worlds not reaUied, 

High instincts, before which our mortal naton 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised I 

But for those first affectiiMiB, 

Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us — cherish— and have power to make 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 

Of the eternal silence ; truths that wake 

To perish never: 

Which neither Ustlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor man nor boy. 

Nor all that is at enmity with Joy 

Can utterly abolish or destroy I 

Hence, in a season of calm weather. 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither. 

Con in a moment travel thither^ 

And see the children sport upon the shore. 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore." 

And since it would be unfair to conclude with an extract, which 
though highly characteristic, must yet from the nature of the 
thoughts and the subjects be interesting, or perhaps intelligible, 
to but a limited number of readers ; I will add from the poet's last 
published work a passage equally Words worthian; of the beauty 
of which, and of- the imaginative power displayed therein* there 
can be but one opinion, and one feeling (See The White Doe, 
. age 5) : 

** Fast the church-yard fills ;— anon 
Look again and they are gone ; 
The cluster round the p(Mxih, and the folk 
Who sate in the shade of the prior's oak I 
And scarcely have they disappeared 
Ere the prelusive hymn is heard : 
With one consent the people r^oice. 
Filling the chxu'ch with a lofty voice ! 
They sing a service wliich they feel 
For 'tis the stm-rise of theh* zeal 
And faith and hope are in their prime 
lu great Eliza's golden time. 

' A moment ends the fervent din 
And all is hushed without and within ; 
For though the priest more tranquilly 
Itedtes the holy lituigy, 
The only voice which yon can bear 
Is the river murmuring near. 
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When aofti— tiie dusky trees between 

And down the path through the open green, 

Where is no liyin ^ thing to be seen ; 

And through yon gateway, where is found. 

Beneath the arch with ivy bouu-v 

Free entrance to the church-yard ground ; 

And right across the verdant sod 

Towards the very house of God ; 

Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 

Comes gliding in serene and slow, 

Soft and silent as a dream, 

A solitary doe ! 

^Vhite she is as lily of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon 

When 'out of sight the clouds are driven 

And she is left alone in heaven ! 

Or like a ship some gentle day 

In sunshine sailing far away— 

A glittering ship that hath the plain 

Of ocean for her own domain. 

• • * « • 

What harmonious pensive dianges 
Wait upon her as she ranges 
Kound and round this pile of state 
Overthrown and desolate ! 
Now a st^ or two her way 
Is through space of open day, 
Where the enamoured sonny light 
Brightens her that was so bright: 
Now doth a delicate shadow fall. 
Falls upon her like a breath 
From some lofty arch or wall. 
As she passes underneath." 

The following analogy will, I am apprehensive, appecx dim and 
fantastic, bnt in reading Bartram's Travels I could not help 
transcribing the following lines as a sort of allegory, or con- 
nected simile and metaphor of Wordsworth's intellect and genius. 
" The soil is a deep, rich, dark mould, on a deep stratum of tena- 
cious clay ; and that on a foundation of rocks, whicli often break 
through both strata, lifting their backs above the surface. The 
trees which chiefly grow here are the gigantic black oak; 
magnolia grandiflora; fraximus excelsior; platane; and a few 
stately tulip trees." "What Mi*. Wordsworth will produce, it is 
not for me to prophesy : but I could pronounce wii^ the liveliest 
convictions what he is capable of producing. It is the Fibst 
Genuine Philosophic Poem. 

The preceding criticism will not, I am aware, avail to overcome 
the prejudices of those who have made it a business to attack* and 
ridicule Mr. Wordsworth's compositions. 

Truth and prudence might be imaged as concentric circles. 
The poet may perhaps have passed beyond the latter, but he has 
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confiiied himself far within the bounds of the fonnei% in designa- 
ting these critics, as too petulant to be passive to a genuine poet, 
and too f feeble to grapple with him ; — •* men of palsied imagina- 
tions, in whose minds all healthy action is languid ; — who there- 
fore, feel as the many direct them, or with th* many are greedy 
after vicious provocatives." 

Let not Mr. Wordsworth be chai'ged with having expressed 
himself too indignantly, till the wantonness and the systematic 
and malignant pei'severance of the aggressions have been taken 
into fair consideration. I myself heard the commander-in-chief 
of this unmanly warfare make a boast of his private admiration 
of Wordsworth's genius. I have heard him declare, that whoever 
came into his room would probably find the Lyrical Ballads lying 
open on his table, and that (speaking exclusively of those written 
by Mr. Wordsworth himseK) he could nearly repeat the whole of 
them by heart. But a Review, in order to be a saleable article, 
must be personal, sharp, and pointed : and, since then, the poet 
has made himself, and with himself all who were, or were sup- 
posed to be, his friends and admirers, the object of the critic's 
revenge — ^how ? by having spoken of a work so conducted in the 
terms which it deserved ! I once heard a clergyman in boots and 
buckskin avow, that he would cheat his own father in a horse. A 
moral system of a similar nature seems to have been adopted by too 
many anonymous critics. As we used to say at school, in review- 
ing they make believe being rogues : and he who complains is to 
be laughed at for his ignorance of the game. With the pen out 
of their hand they are honourable men. They exert indeed power 
(which is to that of the injured party who should attempt to 
expose their glaring perversions and mis-statements, as twenty to 
one) to write down, and (where the author's circumstances 
permit) to impoverish the man, whose learning and genius they 
themselves in private have repeatedly admitted. They knowingly 
strive to make it impossible for the man even to publish * any 
future work without exposing himself to all the wretchedness of 
debt and embarrassment. But this is all in their vocation : and 
bating what they do in theii* vocation^ " who can say that black is 
the white of their eye ?" 

So much for the detractors from Wordsworth's merits. On the 
other hand, much as I might wish for their fuller sympathy, I 

* Not many months ago an eminent book- of his if any one would give it me : for he ii 

teller was asked what he thought of ? n)oken but slightly of, or not at all, in tba 

The answer was: " I have heard his powers Quarterly Review : and the Edinburgh, yot 

very highly spoken of by some of our first- Imow, is decided to cat him up t" 
late men} but I would not have a work 
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dare not flatter myself, that the freedom with whic\i C have de« 
dared my opinions eonceming both his theory and J lis defects, 
most of which are more or less connected with his theory either 
as cause or effect, will be satisfactory or pleasing to aU the poet's 
admirers and advocates. More indiscriminate than mine their ad- 
miration may be : deeper and more sincere it cannot be. But I 
have advanced no opinion either for praise or censure, other than 
as texts introductory to the reasons which compel me to form it. 
Above all, I was fully convinced that such a criticism was not 
only wanted ; but that, if executed with adequate ability, it must 
conduce in no mean degree to Mr. Wordsworth's reputation. His 
fame belongs to another age, and can neither be accelerated nor 
retarded. How small the proportion of the defects are to the 
beauties, I have repeatedly declared ; and that no one of them 
originates in deficiency of poetic genius. Had they been more 
and greater, I should still, as a friend to his literary character in 
the present age, consider an analytic display of them as pure 
gain; if only it removed, as surely to all reflecting minds even the 
foregoing analysis must have removed, the strange mistake so 
slightly grounded, yet so widely and industriously propagated, of 
Mr. Wordsworth's turn for simplicity ! I am not half as much 
irritated by hearing his enemies abuse hini for vulgarity of style, 
subject, and conception, as I am disgusted with the gilded side of 
the same meaning, as displayed by some affected admirers with 
whom he is, forsooth, " a sweet, simple poet!" and so natural, that 
little master Charles, and his younger sister, are so charmed with 
them, that they play at Goody Blake, or at Johnny and Betty Foy ! 

Were the collection of poems published with these biographical 
sketches, important enough (which I am not vain enough to 
bdieve) to deserve such a distinction: even as I have done, so 
would I be done unto. 

For more than eighteen months have the volume of Poems, 
entitled Sibylline Leaves, and the present volumes up to this 
page, been printed and ready for publication. But ere I speak of 
myself in the tones, which are alone natural to me under the cir- 
cumstances of late years, I would fain present myseK to the 
reader as I was m the first dawn of my literary life : 

" When hope grew roond me, like the dimbfng vine, 
And fruits, and foliage, not mj own, seem'd mine I" 

For this purpose I have selected from the letters which I wrote 
home from Germany, those which appeared likely to be most in- 
teresting, and at tiv? same time most pertinent to the title of this 
wpr^. 
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LETTER I. 

ON Sunday morning, September 16, 1798, the Hamburg Packet 
set Bail from Yarmoutli : and I, for the first time in my lif e» 
behdd my native land retiring from me. At the moment of its 
disappearance — ^in all the kirks, chnrches, chapels, and meeting- 
houses, in which the greater number, I hope, of my countrymen 
were at that time assembled, I will dare question whether there 
was one more ardent prayer offered up to heaven, than that which 
I then preferred for my country. Now then (said I to a gentle- 
man who was standing near me) W3 are out of our country. Not 
yet, not yet ! he replied, and pointed to the sea ; " This, too, is a 
Briton's country." This hon mot gave a fillip to my spirits, I 
rose and looked around on my f eUow-passengers, who were all on 
the deck. "We were eighteen in number, videlicet, five English- 
men, an English lady, a French gentleman and his servant, an 
Hanoverian and his servant, a Prussian, a Swede, two Danes, and 
a Mulatto boy, a Grerman tailor and his wife (the smallest couple 
I ever beheld) and a Jew. We were all on the deck ; but in a 
short time I observed marks of dismay. The lady retii*ed to the 
cabin in some confusion, and many of the faces round me assumed 
a very doleful and frog-coloured appearance ; and within an hour 
the number of those on deck was lessened by one half. I was 
giddy, but not sick, and the giddiness soon went away, but left a 
f everishness and want of appetite, which I attributed, in great 
measure, to the soeva Mephitis of the bilge-water; and it was cer- 
tainly not decreased by the exportations from the cabin. How- 
ever, I was well enough to join the able-bodied passengers, one of 
whom observed not inaptly, that Momus might have discovered an 
easier way to see a man's inside, than by placing a window in his 
breast. He needed only have taken a salt-water trip in a packet- 
boat. 

I am inclined to believe that a packet is far superior to a stage- 
coach, as a means of making n^en open out to each other. In the 
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latter the tmif ormity of posture disposes to dozing, and the defi* 
nitiyeness of the period at which the company will separate, makes 
each indiyidnal think more of those to whom he is going, tha*^ 
of those with whom he is going. But at sea, more curiosity is 
excited, if only on this account, that the pleasant or unpleasant 
qualities of your companions are of greater importance to you, 
foom the uncertainty how long you may he ohliged to house with 
them. Besides, if you are countrymen, that now begins to form 
a distinction and a bond of brotherhood; and if of different 
countries, there are new incitements of conversation, more to ask 
and more to conmiunicate. I found that I had interested the 
Danes in no common degree. I had crept into the boat on the 
deck and fallen asleep ; but was awaked by one of them about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, who told me that they had been 
seeking me in every hole and comer, and insisted that I should 
join their party and drink with them. He talked English with 
such fluency, as left me wholly unable to accotmt for the singular 
and even ludicrous incorrectness with which he spoke it. I went, 
and found some excellent wines and a dessert of grapes with a 
pine apple. The Danes had christened me Doctor Teology, and 
dressed as I was all in black, with large shoes and black worsted 
stockings, I might certainly have passed very well for a 
Methodist missionary. However I disclaimed my title. What 
then may you be P A man of fortune P No ! — ^A merchant P No ! 
—A merchant's traveller P No 1 — ^A clerk P No ! — Tin Philosopher 
perhaps P It was at that time in my life, in which of all possible 
names and characters I had the greatest disgust to that of im 
Fhiloaophe, But I was weary of being questioned, and rather 
than be nothing, or at best only the abstract idea of a man, I 
submitted by a bow, even to the aspersion implied in the word un 
PhUo8ophe, The Dane then informed me, that all in the present 
party were philosophers likewise. Certes we were not of the 
stoic school. For we drank and talked and sung, till we talked 
and sung all together; and then we rose and danced on the deck 
a set of dances, which in one sense of the word at least, were very 
intelligibly and appropriately entitled reels. The passengers who 
lay in the cabin below in all the agonies of sea-sickness, must 
have found our bacchanalian merriment 



"a tune 



Harsh and of dissonani mood from their complaint." 

I thought SO at the time ; and (by way, I suppose, of supporting 
my newly assumed philosophical character) I thought, too, hor/ 
closely the greater number of our virtues are connected with the 
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fear of death, and how little Bjmpatliy we bestow on pain, where 
there is no danger. 

The two Danes were brothers. The one was a man with a clear 
white complexion, white hair, and white eyebrows, looked silly, 
and nothing that he uttered gave the lie to his looks. The other, 
whom, by way of eminence I have called the Dane, had likewise 
white hair, but was much shorter than his brother, with slender 
limbs, and a very thin face slightly pock-fretten. This man con- 
vinced me of the justice of an old remai*k, that many a faithful 
portrait in our novels and farces has been rashly censured for an 
outrageous caricature, or perhaps nonentity. I had retired to my 
station in the boat — ^he came and seated himself by my side, and 
appeared not a little tipsy. He commenced the conversation in 
the most magnific style, and as a sort of pioneering to his own 
vanity, he flattered me with such grossness ! The parasites of the 
old comedy were modest in the comparison. His lang^ge and 
accentuation were so exceedingly sing^ular, that I determined, for 
once in my life to take notes of a conversation. Here it follows, 
somewhat abridged indeed, but in all other respects as accurately 
as my memory permitted. 

The Dane. Yat imagination ! vat language ! vat vast science ! 
and vat eyes ! vat a milk-wite forehead ! — O my heaf en ! vy, 
you're a Gk)t ! 

Answer. You do me too much honour, sir. 

The Dane. O me ! if you should dink I is flattering you !— ^ 
No, no, no ! I haf ten tousand a year — ^yes, ten tousand a year- 
yes, ten tousand pound a year ! Yell — and vat is dhat P a mere 
trifle ! I 'ouldn't gif my sincere heart for ten times dhe money. 
— Yes, you're a Qot ! I a mere man ! But, my dear friend ! dhink 
of me, as a man ! Is, is — I mean to ask you now, my dear friend 
— is I not very eloquent P Is I not speak English very fine P 

Answer. Most admirably! Believe me, sir! I have seldom 
heard even a native talk bo fluently, 

TiTE Dane. {Squeezing my hand wUh great vehemence.) My 
dear friend I vat an affection and fidelity ve have for each odher I 
But tell me, do tell me, — ^Is I not, now and den, speak some fault P 
Is I not in some wrong P 

Answer. Why, sir! perhaps it might be observed by nice 
critics in the English language, that you occasionally use the word 
" Is " instead of *' am." In our best companies we generally say 
I am, and not I is or I'se. Excuse me, sir ! it is a mere trifle. 

The Dane. O ! — ^is, is, am, am, am. Yes, yes — ^I know, I know. 

Ansitbr. I am, thoq art, he is^ we are, ve are, the^ ar^ 
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TiD8 Dans!. Yes, yes — i kiiow, I know-— Am, am, am, is dlio 
presens, and Is is dlie peifectum — yes, yea— and are is dhe plus* 
quam perf ectiim. 

Answer. And " art," sir ! is — =- 

The Dane. My dear Mendl it is dhe plusqiiam pei'fectum, 
no, no-^nihat is a great lie. " Are " is dhe plusquam perf ectum — 
and "art" is dhe plnsqnam plueperfectum-^^^en swinging my 
hand to and fro, and cocking his lUUe bright hade eyes at me, that 
danced with vanity and wine) — ^you see, my dear f liend ! that I too 
have some lehming. 

Answeb. Learning, sir P Who dares suspect it f Who caq 
listen to you for a minute, who can even look at you, without per- 
ceiving the extent of it ? 

The Dane. My dear friend I — (tlien with a wovJd-he hunibU 
look, and in a tone of voice a^ if he was reasoning), I could 
not talk so of presens and imperfectum, and futurum and plus- 
quam plueperf ectum, and all dhat, my dear friend ! without some 
lehming? 

Answer. Sir I a man like you cannot talk on any subject with- 
out discovering the depth of his information. 

The Dane. Dhe grammatic Greek, my friend ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 
{laughing, and swinging my hand to and fro— then with a sudden 
transition to greai solemnity), now I will tell you, my dear friend ! 
Dhcre did happen about me vat de whole historia of Denmark 
record no instance about nobody else. Dhe bishop did ask me 
all dhe questions about all dhe religion in dhe Latin grammar. 

Answeb. The gi<ammar, sir ? The language, I presume 

The Dane. {A little offended,) Grammar is language, and 
language is grammar 

Answeb. Ten thousand pardons ! 

The Dane. Yell, and I was only fourteen yeai^s 

Answeb. Only fourteen years old P 

The Dane. No more. I vas fourteen years old — and he asked 
me all questions, religion and philosophy, and all in dhe Latin 
language — and I answered him all every one, my dear friend ! all 
in dhe Latin language. 

Answeb. A prodis^y ! an absolute prodigy ! 

The Dane. No, no, no I he was a bishop, a great supcrin- 
tendant. 

Answeb. Yes! a bishop. 

The D^ne. A bishop — ^not a mere predicant, not a prediget-^ 

Answeu. My dear oir! we have misunderstood each other. I 
laid that youi* ausweiing in Latin at so early an age was a 
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prodigy, thai is a thing that is wonderful, that docs Hot oftclt 
happen. 

The Dans. Often I Dhere is not von instance recordtxl in 
dhe whole historia of Denmark. 

Answeb. And since then, sir P 

The Dane. I was sent ofer to dhe Vest Indies — ^to our island, 
and dhere I had no more to do vld books. No I no ! I put m j 
genius anodher way — and I haf made ten tousand pound a year. 
Is not dhat gheniua, my dear friend ! — But vat is money I I dhink 
the poorest man alive my equal. Yes, my dear friend! my Utile 
f oi-tune is pleasant to my generous heart, because I can do good — 
no man with so little a f oi*t\ine ever did so much generosity — ^no 
person, no man person, no woman person, ever denies it. But we 
are aU Got's children. 

Here the Hanoverian intennipted him, and the other Dane, tho 
Swede, and the Finissian, joined us, together with a young English- 
man who spoke the German fluently, and interpreted to me many 
of the Prussian's jokes. The Prussian was a travelling merchant, 
turned of threescore, a hale man, tall, strong, and stout, full of 
stories, gesticulations, and buffoonery, with the soul as well as tho 
look of a mountebank, who, while he is making you laugh, picks 
your pocket. Amid all his droll looks and droll gestures, there 
remained one look untouched by laughter ; and that one look was 
the true face, the others were but its mask. The Hanoverian was 
a pale, fat, bloated young man, whose father had made a large 
fortune in London, as an army-contractor. He seemed to emulate 
the manners of yo\mg Englishmen of fortune. He was a good* 
natured fellow, not without information or literature ; but a modt 
egi'egious coxcomb. He had been in the habit of attending the 
House of Commons, and had once spoken, as he inf oimed me, 
with great applause in a debating society. For this he appeared to 
have qualified himself with laudable industry : for he was perfect 
in "Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary," and vdth an accent 
which forcibly reminded me of the Scotchman in "Boderic 
Random," who professed to teach the English pronunciation, he 
was constantly deferring to my superior judgment, whether or 
no I had pronounced this or that word with propriety, or " the 
true deUcacy." When he spoke, though it were only half a dozen 
sentences, he always rose; for which I could detect no othei* 
motive, than his partiality to that elegant phrase so liberaHy 
introduced in the orations of our British legislators, ** While I am 
on my legs." The Swede, whom for reasons thai wiU soon 
appear, I shall distinguish bj the name of "Nobility," waa ft 
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strong-featured, scilrvy-faced man, his comp^euon resembling, in 
colour, a red-hot poker beginning to oooL He appeared misei-ably 
dependent on the Dane; but was however incomparably the best 
informed and most rational of the party. Indeed his manners 
and conversation discovered him to be both a man of the world 
smd a gentleman. The Jew was in the hold : the French gentle- 
man was lying on the deck so ill that I could observe nothing 
concerning him, except the affectionate attentions of his servant 
to him. The poor fellow was very sick himself, and every now and 
then ran to the side of the vessel, still keeping his eye on his master, 
but returned in a moment and seated himself again by him, now 
supporting his head, now wiping his forehead and talking to him 
all the while in the most soothing tones. There had been a 
matrimonial squabble of a very ludicrous kind in the cabin, 
between the little German tailor and his little wife. He had 
secured two beds, one for himself and one for her. This had 
struck the little woman as a very cruel action ; she insisted upon 
their having but one, and assured the mate in the most piteous 
tones, that she was his lawful wife. The mate and the cabin-boy. 
decided in her favour, abused the little man for his want of tender- 
ness with much humour, and hoisted hiTn into the same compart- 
ment with his sea-sick wife. This quarrel was interesting to me, 
as it procured me a bed, which I otherwise should not have had. 

In the evening, at 7 o'clock, the sea rolled higher, and the Dane, 
by means of the greater agitation, eliminated enough of what he 
had been swallowing to make room for a great deal more. His 
favourite potation was sugar and brandy, i.e,, a very little warm 
water with a large quantity of brandy, sugar, and nutmeg. His 
servant boy, a black-eyed Mulatto, had a good-natured round face, 
exactly the colour of ihe skin of the walnut-kernel. The Dane 
and I were again seated, tete-a-tete, in the ship's boat. The con- 
versation, which was now indeed rather an oi-ation than a dialogue, 
became extravagant beyond all that I ever heard. He told me 
that he had made a large fortune in the island of Santa Cruz, and 
was now returning to Denmark to enjoy it. He expatiated on 
the style in which he meant to live, and the great undertakings 
which he proposed to himself to commence, till the brandy aiding 
his vanity, and his vanity and garrulity aiding the brandy, he 
talked like a madman — entreated me to accompany him to Den- 
mark — there I should see his influence with the government, and 
he would introduce me to the king, &c, &c. Thus he went on 
dreaming aloud, and then passing with a very lyrical transition 
to the subject of general politics> he declaimed, like a member of 
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the Corretiponding Society, db<mt (not concerning) the Blglita of 
Man, and assured me that notwithstanding his fortune, he thought 
the poorest man alive his equal. — ^All are equal, my dear friend 1 
all are equal ! Ye are all Gk>t's children. The poorest man haf 
the same rights with me. Jack! Jack! some more sugar and 
brandy. Dhere is dhat fellow now I He is a Mulatto — but he is 
my equal. — ^Thafs right, Jack! (taking the sv^ar and brandy,) 
Here, you sir ! shake hands with dhis gentleman I Shake hands 
with me, you dog ! Dhere, dhere I — We are all equal, my dea» 

friend ! Do I not speak like Socrates, and Plato, and Cato~« 

they were all philosophers, my dear pkiloscphe I all very great 
men ! — and so was Homer and Virgil-^but they were poets, yes, 
yes! I know all about it! — But what can anybody say more 
than this P we are all equal, all Got's children. I haf ten tousand 
a year, but I am no more dhan the meanest man alive. I haf no 
pride; and yet, my dear friend 1 I can say, do! and it is done. 
Ha! ha! ha! my dear friend! Now dhere is dhat gentleman 
(jpointingto ''Nobility") he is a Swedish baron — ^you shall see. 
Ho ! {caUvng to the Swede), get me, will you, a bottle of wine from 
the cabin. 

Swede. Here, Jack ! go and get your master a bottle of wine 
from the cabin. 

Dane. No, no, no ! do you go now — ^you go yourself — you go 
now! 

Swede. Pah! 

Dane. Now go ! Gk>, I pray you. And the Swede went l ! 

After this the Dane commenced an harangue on religion, and 
mistaking me for un phUosophe in the continental sense of the word, 
he talked of Deity in a declamatory style, very much resembling 
the devotional rants of that rude blunderer, Mr. Thomas Paine, in 
his Age of Keason, and whispered in my ear, what damned hypO' 
crism all Jesus Christ's business was. I dare aver, that few men 
have less reason to charge themselves with indulging in persiflage 
than myself. I should hate it, if it were only that it is a French- 
man's vice, and fed a pride in avoiding it because our own lan- 
guage is too honest to have a word to express it by. But in this 
instance the temptation had been too powerful, and I have placed 
it on the list of my ofifences. Pericles answered one of his dearest 
friends, who had solicited him on a case of life and death to take 
an equivocal oath for his preservation : Deheo amide opitulari, eed 
ueque ad Decs,* Friendship herself must place her last and boldest 
ttep on this side the altar. What Pericles would not do to save a 

* IVanflotieM. it bdiOTes me to side with my frienda bat only as far m the gods. 
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fiiend'd life, yon siay be assured I would not hazard merely to mill 
fche chocolate-pot of a drunken fool's vanity till it frothed over. 
Assuming a serious look, I professed myself a believer, and sunk 
at once a hundred fathoms in his good graces. He retired to his 
cabin, and £ wrapped myself up in my gi*eat coat, and looked at 
the water. A beautiful white cloud of foam at momently inter- 
vals coursed by the side of the vessel with a roar, and little stars 
oi flame danced and sparkled and went out in it : and every now 
and then light detachments of this white cloud-like foam darted 
off from the vessel's side, each with its own small constellation, 
Dver the sea, and scoured out of sight like a Tartar troop over a 
wilderness. 

It was cold, the cabin was at open war with my olfactories, and 
I found reason to rejoice in my great coat, a weighty, high-caped, 
respectable rag, the collar of which turned over, and played the 
part of a night-cap very passably. In looking up at two or three 
bright stars, which oscillated with the motion of the sails, I fell 
asleep, but was awakened at one o'clock, Monday morning, by a 
shower of rain. I found myself compelled to go down into the 
cabin, where I slept very soundly, and awoke with a very good 
appetite at breakfast time, my nostrils, the most placable of all 
the senses, reconciled to or indeed insensible of the mephitis, 

Monday, September 17th, I had a long conversation with the 
Swede, who spoke with the most poignant contempt of the Dane, 
whom he described as a fool, purse-mad; but he confirmed the 
boasts of the Dane respecting the largeness of his fortune, which 
he had acquired in the first instance as an advocate, and afterwards 
as a planter. From the Dane and from himself I collected that 
he was indeed a Swedish nobleman, who had squandered a fortune, 
that was never very large, and had made over his property to the 
Dane, on whom he was now utterly dependent. He seemed to 
suffer very little pain from the Dane's insolence. He was in a high 
degree humane and attentive to the English lady, who suffered 
most fearfully, and for whom he performed many little offices with 
a tenderness and delicacy which seemed to prove real goodness of 
heart. Indeed, his general manners and conversation were not 
only pleasing, but even interesting ; and I struggled to believe his 
insensibility respecting the Dane philosophical fortitude. For 
though the Dane was now quite sober, his character oozed out of 
him at every pore. And after dinner, when he was again flushed 
with wine, every quarter of an hour or perhaps oftener he would 
shout out to the Swede, " Ho I Nobility, gch— do such a thing I 
JIv. Nobility!— tell the gentlemen 8^ch a story, and so fortl^" 
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witli on insolence wliicli most have excited disgufit and detestatioii, 
if his vulgar rants on the sacred rights of equality, joined to his 
wild havoc of general grammar, no less than of the English lan- 
guage, had not rendered it so irresistibly laughable. 

At four o'clock I observed a wild duck swimming on the waves, a 
single solitary wild duck. It is not easy to conceive how interest- 
ing a thing it looked in that round objectless desert of waters. I 
had associated such a feeling of immensity with the ocean, that 1 
felt exceedingly disappointed, when I was out of sight of all land, 
at the narrowness and nea/nvess, as it were, of the circle of the 
horizon. So little are images capable of satisfying the obscui'e 
feelings connected with words. In the evening the sails were 
lowered, lest we should run foul of the land, which can be seen only 
at a small distance. And at four o'clock, on Tuesday morning, I 
was awakened by the cry of land ! land ! It was an ugly island 
rock at a distance on our left, called HeiHgeland, well known to 
many passengers from Yarmouth to Hamburg, who have been 
obliged by stormy weather to pass weeks and weeks in weary cap- 
tivity on it, stripped of all their money by the exorbitant demands 
of the wretches who inhabit it. So at least the sailors informed 
me. About nine o'clock we saw the main land, which seemed 
scarcely able to hold its head above water, low, fiat, and dreary, 
with light-houses and land-marks which seemed to give a character 
and language to the dreariness. We entered the mouth of the 
Elbe, passing Neu-werk; though as yet the right bank only of the 
river was visible to us. On this I saw a chiu^ch, and thanked Grod 
for my safe voyage, not without affectionate thoughts of those I 
had left in England. At eleven o'clock on the same morning we 
an'ived at Cuxhaven, the ship dropx>ed anchor, and the boat was 
hoisted out to carry the Hanoverian and a few others on shore. 
The captain agreed to take us, who remained, to Hambiu'g for 
ten guineas, to which the Dane contributed so largely, that the 
other passengers paid but half a guinea each. Accordingly we 
hauled anchor, and passed gently up the river. At Cuxhaven both 
sides of the river may be seen in clear weather; we could now see 
the right bank only. We passed a multitude of English traders 
that had been waiting many weeks for a wind. In a short time 
both banks became visible, both flat and evidencing the labour of 
human hands by their extreme neatness. On the left bank I saw 
a church or two in the distance ; on the right bank we passed by 
Bteople and windmill and cottage, and windmill and single house, 
windmill and windmill, and neat single house, and steeple. These 
were the objects and in the succession. The shores wenj very 
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grceix and planted with trees not inelegantly. Tliirty-fiYC miles 
from Cuxhayon the night came on nn, and as the navigation of 
the Elbe is perilous, we dropped anchor. 

Over what place, thought I, does the moon hang to yovr eye, my 
dearest friend P To me it hung over the left bank of the Elbe. 
Close above the moon was a huge volume of deep black cloud, 
while a very thin fillet crossed the middle of the orb, as nan*ow 
and thin and black as a ribbon of crape. The long trembling 
road of moonlight, which lay on the water and reached to the stern 
of our vessel, gUmmered dimly and obscurely. We saw two or 
three lights from the right bank, probably from bed-ropms. I 
felt the striking contrast between the silence of this majestic 
stream, whose banks are populous with men and women and 
children, and flocks and herds — ^between the silence by night of 
this peopled river, and the ceaseless noise, and uproar, and loud 
agitations of the desolate solitude of the ocean. The passengers 
below had all retired to their beds ; and I felt the interest of this 
quiet scene the more deeply from the circimistance of having just 
quitted them. For the Prussian had during the whole of the 
evening displayed all his talents to captivate the Dane, who had 
admitted him into the train of his dependents. The young English- 
man continued to interpret the Prussian's jokes to me. They 
were all without exception profane and abominable, but some suffi- 
ciently witty, and a few incidents, which he related in his own 
person, were valuable as illustrating the manners of the countries 
in which they had taken place. 

Five o'clock on Wednesday morning we hauled the anchor, but 
were soon obliged to drop it again in consequence of a thick fog, 
which our captain feared would continue the whole day ; but about 
nine it cleared off, and we sailed slowly along, close by the shore 
of a very beautiful island, forty miles from Cuxhaven, the wind 
continuing slack. This holme or island is about a mile and a half 
in length, wedge-shaped, well wooded, with glades of the liveliest 
green, and rendered more interesting by the remarkably neat farm- 
house on it. It seemed made for retirement without solitude — a 
place that would allure one's friends while it precluded the imper- 
tinent calls of mere visitors. The shores of the Elbe now became 
more beautiful, with rich meadows and trees running like a low 
wall along the river's edge, and peering over them, neat houses 
and (especially on the right bank) a profusion of steeple-spires, 
white, black, or red. An instinctive taste teaches men to build 
their churches in flat countries with spire-steeples, which as they 
OMWot b^ referred to any other object, point as with silent finger 
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to the sky and stars, and sometimes, when they reflect the brazen 
light of a rich though rainy sun*set, appear like a pyramid of 
flame burning heaven-ward. I remember once, and once only, to 
haye seen a spire in a narrow valley of a mountainous country. 
The effect was not only mean but ludicrous, and reminded me 
against my will of an extinguisher ; the close neighbourhood of 
the high mountain, at the foot of which it stood, had so completely 
dwarfed it, and depriyedit of all connection with the sky or clouds. 
Forty-six English miles from Ouxhayen, and sixteen from Ham- 
burg, the Danish village Yeder ornaments the left bank with its 
black steeple, and close by it the wild and pastoral hamlet of 
Schulau. Hitherto both the right and left bank, green to the 
very brink, and level with the river, resembled the shores of a 
park canal. The trees and houses wei*e alike low, sometimes the 
low trees overtopping the yet lower houses, sometimes the low 
houses rising above the yet lower trees. But at Schulau the left 
bank i*ises at once forty or fifty feet, and stares on the river with 
its perpendicular facade of sand, thinly patched with tufts of 
green. The Elbe continued to present a more and ipore lively 
spectacle from the multitude of fishing boats and the floc^is of sea 
gulls wheeling round them, the clamorous livals and companions 
of the fishermen ; till we came to Blankaness, a most interesting 
village scattered amid scattered trees, over three hills in three 
divisions. Each of the three hills stares upon the river, with faces 
of bare sand, with which the boats with their bare poles, standing 
in files along the banks, made a sort of fantastic harmony. . Between 
each facade lies a green and woody dell, each deeper than the 
other. In short it is a large village made up of individual cottages, 
each cottage in the centre of its own little wood or orchard, and 
each with its own separate path : a village with a labyiinth of 
paths, or rather a neighbourhood of houses ! It is inhabited by 
fishermen and boat-makers, the Blankanese boats being in great 
request through the whole navigation of the Elbe. Here first we 
saw the spires of Hamburg, and from hence as far as Altona the 
left bank of the Elbe is imcommonly pleasing, considered as the 
ricinity of an industrious and republican city — ^in that style of 
bciauty, or rather prettiness, that might tempt the citizen into the 
countr}', and yet gratify the taste which he had acquired in the 
town. Summer-houses and Chinese show-work are everywhere 
8cattei*ed along the high and green banks ; the boards of the farm* 
houses left unplastered and gaily painted with green and yellow; 
and scarcely a tree not cut into shapes and made to remind the 
human being of his own i>o^®^ ^^^ inteUigence iiv9tei|4 of ttai 
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wisdom of nature. Still, however, these ai*e Unks of coiineetion 
between town and country, and for better than the affectation of 
tastes and enjoyments for which men's habits have dxaqualified 
I hem. Pass them by on Saturdays and Sundays with the burghers 
of Hamburg smoking their pipes, the women and children feasting 
in the alcoves of box and yew, and it becomes a nature of its own. 
On Wednesday, four o'clock, we left the vessel, and passing with 
trouble through the huge masses of shipping that seemed to choke 
the wide Elbe from Altona upward, we were at length landed a*- 
the Boom House, Hamburg. 



^^^^^ 



LETTER II. (To a Lady.) 

Ratzebuko. 
Heine liebe Freundinn. 

m See how natural the German comes from Ttie, though I have 
not yet been six weeks in the country! — almost as fluently as 
English from my neighbour the Amteschreiber (or public secre- 
taiy) who so often as we meet, though it should be half a dozen 
times in the same day, never fails to greet me with — " * * ddam 
y&ar phot unt eyes, my dearest JSnglanderl vhee goes itl" — ^which is 
cei-tainly a proof of great generosity on his part, these words 
being his whole stock of English. I had, however, a better reason 
than the desire of displaying my proficiency : for I wished to put 
you in good humour with a language, from the acquii*ement of 
which I have promised myself much edification and the means 
too of communicating a new pleasure to you and your sister, 
during our winter readings. And how can I do this better than 
by pointing out its gallant attention to the ladies ? Our English 
affix, ess, is, I believe, confined either to words derived from the 
Latin, as actress, directress, &c. or from the French, as mistress, 
duchess, and the like. But the Geiman, inn, enables us to desig- 
nate the sex in every possible relation of life. Thus the Amt- 
mann's lady is the Frau Amtmanninn — the secretary's wife (by- 
the-by the handsomest woman I have yet seen in Germany) is 
die allerliebste Fi-au Amtsschreiberiwn — the colonel's lady, die 
Frau Obiistinw or ColonelZmn — and even the parson's wife, die 
frau pastorinn. But I am especially pleased with their /reww^inn, 
which, unlike the a/mica of the Romans, is seldom used but in its 
best and purest sense. Now, I know, it will be said, that a friend 
U 9h^^j something more tha» a friend, when a man feels fin 
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anxiety to express to himself that tLis friend is a female; bat 
this I deny — ^in that sense at least in which the objection will be 
made. I would hazard the impeachment of heresy, rather than 
abandon my belief that there is a sex in onr souls as weU as in 
their perishable garments; and he who does not feel it, never 
truly loved a sistei* — ^nay, is not capable even of loving a wife as 
she deserves to be loved, if she indeed be worthy of that holy 
name. 

Now I know, my gentle fiiend, what you are murmuring to 
yourself — "This is so like him! running away after the first 
bubble, that chance has blown off from the surface of his fancy ; 
when one is anxious to learn where he is and what he has seen." 
Well then! that I am settled at Batzeburg, with my motives 

and the particulars of my journey hither, will inform you. 

My first letter to him, with which doubtless he has edified your 
whole fireside, left me safely landed at Hamburg on the Elbe 
Stairs, at the Boom House. While standing on the stairs, I was 
amused by the contents of the passage boat which crosses the 
river once or twice a day from Hamburg to Haarburg. It was 
stowed close with all people of all nations, in all sorts of dresses ; 
the men all with pipes in their mouths, and these pipes of all 
shapes and fancies — sti*aight and wreathed, simple and complex, 
long and short, cane, clay, porcelain, wood, tin, silver, and ivory ; 
most of them with silver chains and silver bowl-covers. Pipes 
and boots are the first universal characteristic of the male Ham- 
burgers that would strike the eye of a raw traveller. But I forget 
my promise of journalizing as much as possible. — Therefore, 
Bepir, l^th. Afternoon, My companion who, you recollect, speaks 
the French language with unusual propriety, had formed a kind 
of confidential acquaintance with the emigrant, who appeared to 
be a man of sense, and whose manners were those of a perfect 
gentleman. He seemed about fifty or rather more. Whatever 
is unpleasant in French manners from excess in the degree, had 
been softened down by age or affliction ; and aU that is delightful 
in the hind, alacrity and delicacy in little attentions, <&c. remained, 
and without bustle, gesticulation, or disproportionate eagerness. 
His demeanour exhibited the minute philanthropy of a polished 
Frenchman, tempered by the sobriety of the English character 
disunited from its resei*ve. There is something strangely attrac- 
tive in the character of a gentleman when you apply the word 
emphatically, and yet in that sense of the term which it is more 
easy to feel than to define. It neither includes the possession of 
high moral excellence, nor of necessity even the ornamental graces 
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of maimei*. I have now in my mind's eye a person whose life 
would scarcelj stand scmtrny even in the court of honour, much 
less in that of conscience; and his manners, if nicely obserred, 
would of the two excite an idea of awkwardness rather than of 
elegance : and yet every one who conversed with him felt and ac- 
knowledged the gentleman. The secret of the matter, I believe to 
be this — ^we feel the gentlemanly character present to us, when- 
l^er under all the circumstances of social intercourse, the trivial 
^ot less than the important, through the whole detail of his 
manners and deportment, and with the ease of a habit, a person 
shows respect to others in such a way as at the same time implies 
in his own feelings an habitual and assured anticipation of reci. 
procal respect from them to himseU. In short, the gevdlemardy 
character arises out of the f eeliag of equality acting as a habit, 
yet flexible to the varieties of rank, and modifled without being 
disturbed or superseded by them. This description will perhaps 
explain to you the ground of one of your own remarks, as I was 
Englishing to you the interesting dialogue concerning the causes 
of the comiption of eloquence. " What perfect gentlemen these 
old Bomans must have been ! I was impressed, I remember, with 
the same feeling at the time I was reading a translation of Cicero's 
philosophical dialogues and of his epistolary correspondence: 
while in Pliny's letters I seemed to have a different feeling — he 
gave me the notion of a xerjjme gentleman." — ^Tou uttered the 
words as if you had felt that the adjunct had injured the sub- 
stance and the increased degree altered the kind. Pliny was the 
courtier of an absolute monarch — Cicero an aristocratic republican. 
For this reason the character of gentleman, in the sense to which 
I have confined it, is frequent in England, rare in France, and 
found, where it is found, in age or the latest period of manhood ; 
while in Germany the character is almost unknown. But the 
proper antvpods of a gentleman is to be sought for among the 
Anglo- American democrats. 

I owe this digression, as an act of justice, to this amiable 
Frenchman, and of humiliation for myself. For in a little con- 
troversy between us on the subject of French poetry, he made me 
feel my own ill behaviour by the silent reproof of contrast, and 
when I afterwards apologized to him for the warmth of my lan- 
guage, he answered me with a cheerful expression of surprise, 
and an immediate compliment, which a gentleman might both 
make with dignity and receive with pleasure. I was pleased, 
therefore, to find it agreed on that we should, if possible, take up 
our quarters in the same house. My friend went with him in 
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search of an liote . and I to deliver my letters of recomnien- 
iati(>n. 

I walked onwards at a brisk pace, enlivened not so much by 
mything I actually saw, as by the confused sense that I was for 
the first time in my life on the continent of our planet. I seemed 
to myself like a liberated bird that had been hatched in an aviaiy, 
who now after his first soar of freedom poises himself in the upper 
air. Yery naturally I began to wonder at all things, some for 
being so Hke and some for being so unlike the things in England 
— Dutch women with large umbrella hats shooting out half a yard 
before them, with a prodigal plumpness qt petticoat behind — ^the 
women of Hamburg with caps plaited on the caul with silver or 
gold, or both, bordered round with stiffened lace, which stood out 
before their eyes, but not lower, so that the eyes sparkled through 
it — ^the Hanoverian women with the fore part of the head bare, 
then a stiff lace standing up like a wall perpendicular on the cap, 
and the cap behind tailed with an enormous quantity of ribbon 
which lies or tosses on the back : 

" Their visnomies aeem'd like a goodly banner 
Spread in deflanoe of all enemies." 

Spekseb. 

-The ladies all in English dresses, aU rouged, and all with bad 



teeth: which you notice instantly from their contrast to the 
almost animal, too glossy mother-of-pearl whiteness and the regu- 
larity of the teeth of the laughing, loud-talking countrywomen 
and servant girls, who with their clean white stockings, and with 
slippers without heel-quarters, tripped along the dirty streets, as 
if they were secured by a charm from the dirt : with a lightness 
too, which surprised me, who had always considered it as one of 
the annoyances of sleeping in an inn that I had to clatter up- 
stairs in a pair of them. The streets narrow; to my English 
nose sufficiently offensive, and explaining at first sight the uni- 
versal use of boots ; without any appropriate path for the foot- 
passengers ; the gable ends of the houses all towards the street, 
some in the ordinary triangular form and entire as the botanists 
say, but the greater number notched and scolloped with more than 
Chinese grotesqueness. Above all, I was struck with the profusion 
of windows, so large and so many, that the houses look all glass. 
Mr. Pitt's window tax, with its pretty little additionala sprouting 
out from it like young toadlets on the back of a Surinam toad, 
would certainly improve the appearance of the Hamburg houses, 
which have a slight summer look, not in keeping with their size, 
incoiigruouB with the climate, ^d precluding that feelingf of re- 
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tu^^meiit and self -content, wHcli one wishes to ksi^ckdate with a 
house in a noisy city. But a conflagration would, I fear, be the 
previous requisite to the production of any architectural beauty 
in Hamburg: for yeriLy it is a filthy town. I moved on and 
crossed a multitude of ugly bridges, with huge black deformities 
of water wheels close by them. The water intersects the city 
everywhere, and would have furnished to the genius of Italy the 
capabilities of all that is most beautiful and magnificent in archi- 
tecture. It might have been the rival of Yenice, and it is huddle 
and ugliness, stench and stagnation. The Jungfer 8tieg, (i.e., 
Young Ladies' Walk) to which my letters directed me, made an 
exception. It is a walk or promenade planted with treble rows of 
elm-trees, which being yearly pruned and cropped, remain sHm 
and dwarf -like. This walk occupies one side of a square piece of 
water, with many swans on it perfectly tame, and moving among 
the swans showy pleasure boats with ladies in them, rowed by 
their husbands or lovers. ********** 

{Some paragraphs have been here omitted,) 
* * thus embarrassed by sad and solemn politeness still more 
than by broken English, it sounded like the voice of an old friend 
when I heard the emigrant's servant inquiring after me. He had 
come for the purpose of guiding me to our hotel. Through 
streets and streets I pressed on as happy as a child, and, I doubt 
not, with a childish expression of wonderment in my busy eyes, 
amused by the wicker waggons with moveable benches aci*08s 
them, one behind the other (these were the hackney coaches); 
amused by the sign-boards of the shops, on which aU the articles 
sold within are painted, and that too very exactly, though in a 
gi'otesque confusion (a usefiQ substitute for language in this 
gi'eat mart of nations) amused with the incessant tinkling of the 
shop and house door bells, the bell hanging over each door and 
struck with a small iron rod at every entrance and exit; — and 
finally, amused by looking in at the windows as I passed along ; 
the ladies and gentlemen drinking oo£Fee or playing carda. aaid 
the gentlemen all smoking. I wished myself a painter, that I 
might have sent you a sketch of one of the card parties. The 
Long pipe of one gentleman rested on the table, its bowl half a 
yard from his mouth, fuming like a censer by the fish pool — ^the 
other gentleman, who was dealing the cards, and of course had 
both hands employed, held his pipe in his teeth, which hanging 
down between his knees, smoked beside his ankles. Hogai*th 
himself never drew a more ludicrous distortion, both of attitude 
fmd physiognomy, than this effort occasioned: nor was therf 
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wanting beside it one of those beautiful female faces wbicb the 
same Hogarth, in whom the satirist never extinguished that love 
of beauty which belonged to him as a poet, so often and so gladly 
introduces as the central figure in a crowd of humorous deformi- 
ties, which figure (such is the power of true genius !) neither acts, 
nor is meant to act as a contrast; but diffuses through all, and 
over each of the group, a spirit of reconciliation and human kind- 
ness; and even when the attention is no longer consciously 
directed to the cause of this feeling, still blends its tenderness 
with our laughter : and thus prerents the instructive merriment 
at the whims of nature or the foibles or humours of our fellow-men 
from degenerating into the heart-poison of contempt or hatred. 

Our hotel Die WUde Man (the sign of which was no bad likeness 
of the landlord; who had engrafted on a very grim face a restless 
grin, that was at every man's service, and which indeed, Hke an 
actor rehearsing to himself, he kept playing in expectation of an 
occasion for it) — ^neither our hotel, I say, nor its landlord were of 
the genteelest class. But it hatf one great advantage for a stranger, 
by being in the market-place, and the next neighbour of the huge 
church of St. Nicholas : a church with shops and houses built up 
against it, out of which wens and waHs its high massy steeple 
rises, necklaced near the top with a round of large gilt baUs. A 
better pole-star could scarcely be desired. Long shall I retain 
the impression made on my mind by the awful echo, so loud and 
lOng and tremulous, of the deep-toned clock within this church, 
v^hich awoke me at two in the morning from a distressful dream, 
occasioned, I believe, by the feather bed, which is used here in- 
stead of bed clothes. I will rather caiTy my blanket about with 
me Hke a wild Indian, than submit to this abominable custom. 
Our emigrant acquaintance was, we found, an intimate friend of 
the celebrated Abbe de Lisle : and from the large fortune which 
he possessed imder the monarchy, had rescued sufficient not only 
for independence, but for respectability. He had offended some 
of his fellow-emigrants in London, whom he had obliged with 
considerable sums, by a refusal to make further advances, and in 
consequence of their intrigues had received an order to quit the 
kingdom. I thought it one proof of his innocence, that he attached 
no blame either to the alien act, or to the minister who had 
exerted it against him; and a still gi'eater, that he spoke of 
London with rapture, and of his favourite niece, who had manied 
and settled in England, with all the fervour and aU the pride of a 
fond parent. A man vjyut by force out of a coimtry, obliged to 
sell out of the stocks at a great loss, and exiled from those plc^ 
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iUfei} aticL tliat style of society wHcli habit had i*endj3^ed essential 
to his happiness, whose predominant feelings were yet all of a 
priyato nature, resentment for friendship outraged, and anguish 
for domestic affections interrupted — such a man, I think, I could 
dai'e warrant guiltless of espionage in any 8ei*vice, most of all in 
that of the present French Directory. He spoke with ecstasy of 
Palis under the monarchy : and yet the particular facts, which 
made up his description, left as deep a conviction on my mind, of 
Fi*ench woHhlessness, as his own tale had done of emigrant in- 
gratitude. Since my arrival in Germany I have not met a single 
person, even among those who abhor the Revolution, that spoke 
with favour, or even charity, of the French emigrants. Though 
the belief of their influence in the origination of this disastrous 
war (from the horrors of which North Gennany deems itself 
only reprieved, not seciu*ed), may have some shai'e in the general 
averaion with which they ai'e regai'ded ; yet I am deeply persuaded 
that the far gi'eater pai-t is owing to their own profligacy, to their 
treachery and hai*d-hcai*tedness to each other, and the domestic 
misery or corrupt piinciples which so many of them have carried 
into the families of their protectors. My heart dilated with 
honest pride, as I recalled to mind the stem yet amiable characters 
of the English patriots, who sought refuge on the Continent at 
the Restoration I Oh let not our civil war under the flrst Chaiies 
be paralleled with the French revolution! In the former, the 
chalice overflowed from excess of principle; in the latter, from 
the feimentation of the dregs! The former was a civil war 
between the virtues and virtuous prqudices of the two parties ; 
the latter between the vices. The Yenetian glass of the French 
monarchy shivered and flew asunder with the working of a double 
poison. 

S&pt. 20th, I was introduced to Mr. Klopstock, the brother of 
the poet, who again introduced me to Professor Ebeling, an in- 
telligent and lively man, though deaf : so deaf, indeed, that it was 
a painful effort to talk with him, as we wer-e obliged to drop all 
our pearls into a huge ear-trumpet. Fi'om this courteous and 
kind-hearted man of letters (I hope the German litei*ati in general 
may resemble this first specimen) I heard a tolei'able Italian pun, 
and an interesting anecdote. When Buonapai'te was in Italy, 
having been irritated by some instance of perfidy, he said in a 
loud and vehement tone, in a public company — " 'tis a true pro- 
verb, gli Italiani tvUi ladroni (i.e. the Italicme aU phmderers), A 
lady had the courage to reply, " Non tutti : ma buona parte " {noi 
aUfbut a good part, or Bwmaiparte), This^ I canfess, soimded tQ 
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my eai*s as end of the many good things that migld Iw/be been edid. 
The auecdote is more valuable; for it instances the ways and 
means of French insinuation. Hoche had received much infor- 
mation concerning the face of the country from a map of unusual 
fulness and accuracy, the maker of which, he heard, resided at 
Dusseldorf. At the storming of Dusseldorf by the French anny, 
Hoche previously ordered that the house and property of this 
man should be preserved, and entrusted the peif ormance of the 
order to an officer on whose troop he could rely. Finding after- 
wards that the man had escaped before the stoi*ming commenced, 
Hoche exclaimed, " He had no reason to flee ! it is for such men, 
not against them, that the French nation makes war, and consents 
to rfied the blood of its children." You remember Milton's 
sonnet : 

*'The great EmathUn conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarns when temple and tower 
Went to the ground " 

Now though the Dusseldoi*f map-maker may stand in the same 
relation to the Theban bard, as the snail that marks its path by 
lines of film on the wall it creeps over, to the eagle that soars 
sunward and beats the tempest with its wings ; it does not there- 
fore follow, that the Jacobin of France may not be as valiant a 
general and as good a politician as the madman of Macedon. 

From Professor Ebeling's Mr. Klopstock accompanied my 
friend and me to his own house, where I saw a fine bust of hia 
brother. There was a solemn and heavy greatness in his counte- 
nance which corresponded te my preconceptions of his style and 
genius. I saw there, likewise, a very fine portrait of Lessing, 
whose works are at present the chief object of my admiration. 
His eyes were uncommonly like mine, if anything, rather larger 
and more prominent. But the lower part of his face and his 
nose, O what an exquisite expression of elegance and sensibility I 
There appeared no depth, weight, or comprehensiveness, in the 
forehead. The whole face seemed to say that Lessing was a man 
of quick and voluptuous feelings ; of an active but light fancy ; 
acute ; yet acute, not in the observation of actual life, but in the 
an*angements and managements of the ideal world, i.e., in taste, 
and in metaphysics. I assure you that I wrote these very words 
m my memorandum book with the poi*trait before my eyes, and 
when I knew nothing of Lessing but his name, and that he was 
a German wi-iter of eminence. 

We consumed two houi's and more over a bad dinner, at the 
table d^hote. " Pa,tience at a German ordinary, s^niling at time,'* 
The Germans arc the worst cooks in Europe. There is placed f of 
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ercry two pci^sotis a bottle of common wine — BLeni^li and Claret 

alternately; but in the houses of the opulent, during the many 

and long interyals of the dinner, the servants hand round glasses 

of richer wines. At the Lord of Culpin's they came in this 

order : Burgundy — ^Madeira — ^Port — Frbntignac — ^Pacchiaretti — 

Old Hock — ^Mountain — Champagne — ^Hock again — ^Bishop — and, 

lastly. Punch. A tolerable quantum, methinks ! The last dish 

at the ordinary, viz. slices of roast pork (for all the larger dishes 

are brought in, cut up, and first handed round and then set on the 

table) with stewed prunes and other sweet fruits, and this followed 

by cheese and butter, with plates of apples, reminded me of 

Shakespeare, * and Shakespeare put it in my head to go to the 

French comedy. 
******** 

Bless me] why it is worse than our modem English plays ! The 
first act informed me, that a court martial is to be held on a 
Count Yatron, who had drawn his sword on the Colonel, his 
brother-in-law. The officers plead in his behalf — in vain I His 
wife, the Colonel's sister, pleads with most tempestuous agonies — 
in vain ! She falls into hysterics and faints away, to the drop- 
ping of the inner curtain ! In the second act sentence of death 
is passed on the Count — ^his wife as frantic and hysterical as 
before : more so (good industrious creature !) she could not be. 
The third and last act, the wife still frantic, very frantic indeed ! 
the soldiers just about to fire, the handkerchief actually dropped, 
when reprieve ! reprieve ! is heard from behind the scenes : and in 
comes Prince Somebody, pardons the Count, and the wife is still 
frantic, only with joy; that was all ! 

O dear lady! this is one of the cases, in which laughter is 
followed by melancholy : for such is the kind of drama which is 
now substituted everywhere for Shakespeare and Bacine. You 
well know, that I offer violence to my own feelings in joining 
these names. But however meanly I may think of the French 
serious drama, even in its most perfect specimens ; and with what- 
ever right I may complain of its perpetual falsification of the 
language, and of the connections and transitions of thought, 
which nature has appropriated to states of passion; still, however, 
the French tragedies are consistent works of art, and the offspring 
of great intellectual power. Preserving a fitness in the parts, 
and a harmony in the whole, they form a nature of their own, 



* ** Stender^^l bralaed my shin with «.»tam.^I will make an end of my dinner; 

playing with sword and dagger for a dtah of there's pipplna and cheese yet to oomc."— 

■tewed pmnes, and, by my troth, I caanoft Mmry Wf«« qf Windtor Act 1. 
|bi4e the smell of hot meat since.** Soagaii^ 
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Uiougb a false natnro. Still they excite the minds of the spec* 
tators to active thought, to a striving after ideal ezcoUence. The 
soul is not stupefied into mere senflations, by a worthless sym- 
pathy with our own ordinary sufferings, or an empty curiosity 
for iJie surprising, undignified by the language or the situations 
which awe and delight the imagination. What (I would ask of 
the crowd, that press forward to the pantomimic tragedies and 
weeping comedies of Kotzebue and his imitators) — what are you 
seeking P Is it comedy P But in the comedy of Shakespeare and 
Moliere the more accurate my knowledge, and the more pro- 
foundly I think, the greater is the satisfaction that mingles with 
my laughter. For though the qualities which these writers pour- 
tray are ludicrous indeed, either from the kind or the excess, and 
exquisitely ludicrous, yet are they the natural growth of the 
human mind, and such as, with more or less change in the 
drapery, I can apply to my own heart, or at least to whole classes 
of my fellow-creatures. How often are not the moralist and the 
metaphysician obliged for the happiest illustrations of general 
truths and the subordinate laws of human thought and action, to 
quotations not only from the tragic characters, but equally from 
the Jaques, Palstaff, and even from the fools and clowns of Shake- 
speare, or from the Miser, Hypochendriast, and Hypocrite of 
Moliere! Say not that I am recommending abstractions: for 
these class-characteristics, which constitute the instructiveness of 
a character, are so modified and particularized in each person of 
the Shakespearian drama, that life itself does not excite more dis- 
tinctly that sense of individuality which belongs to real existence. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, one of the essential properties of 
geometry is not less essential to dramatic excellence, and (if I 
may mention his name without pedantry to a lady) Aristotle has 
accordingly required of the poet an involution of the universal in 
the individual. The chief differences are, that in geometry it is 
the universal truth itself which is uppermost in the conscious- 
ness, in poetry the individual form in which the Truth is clothed. 
With the ancients, and not less with the elder dramatists of Eng- 
land and France, both comedy and tragedy were considered as 
kinds of poetry. They neither sought in comedy to make us 
laugh merely, much less to make us laugh by wry faces, accidents 
of jargon, slang phrases for the day, or the clothing of common- 
place morals in metaphors drawn from the shops or mechanic 
occupations of their characters; nor did they condescend in 
tragedy to wheedle away the applause of the spectators, by repre- 
senting before them fac-similes of their own mean selves in all 
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their exisiang meanness, or to work on their slnggish sympathies 
by a pathos not a whit more respectable than the maudlin tears of 
dronkenness. Their tragic scenes were meant to affect ns indeed, 
but within the bonnds of pleasure, and in union with the activity 
both of our understanding and imagination. They wished to 
transport the mind to a sense of its possible greatness, and to 
implant the germs of that greatness during the temporary 
oblivion of the worthless "thing we are," and of the peculiar 
state in wbich each man happens to be ; suspending our indivi- 
dual recollections and lulling them to sleep amid the music of 
nobler thoughts. 

Hold 1 (Methinks I hc^ir the spokesman of the crowd reply, and 
we will listen to him. I am the plaintiff, and be he the defendant.) 

Defendant. Hold! are not our modem sentimental plays 
filled with the best Christian morality P 

Plaintipf. Yes I just as much of it, and just that part of it^ 
which you can exercise without a single Christian virtue — ^with- 
out a single sacrifice that is really painful to you !— just as much 
as flatters you, sends you away pleased with your own hearts, and 
quite recondled to your vices, which can never be thought very ill 
of, when they keep such good company, and walk hand in hand 
with so much compassion and generosity ; adulation so loathsome, 
that you would spit in the man's face who dared offer it to you in a 
private company; unless you interpreted it as insulting irony, you 
appropriate wiih infinite satisfaction, when you share the garbage 
with the whole stye, and gobble it out of a common trough. No 
CsBsar must pace your boards — no Antony, no royal Dane, no 
Orestes, no Andromache ! 

D. No: or as few of them as possible. What has a plain 
citizen of London, or Hamburg, to do with your kings and queens, 
and your old school-boy Pagan heroes P Besides, everybody knows 
the stories : and what curioeiiy can we f eel-^*^ 

P. What, Sir, not for the manner ? not for the delightful 
language of the poetP not for the situations, the action and reac- 
tion of the passions P 

D. You are hasty, Sir: the only curiosity we feel is in the 
story : and how can we be anxious concerning the end of a play, 
or be surprised by it, when we know how it will turn out ? 

P. Your pardon for having interrupted you I we now under- 
stand each other. You seek, then, in a tragedy, which wise men 
of old held for the highest effort of human genius, the same gra- 
tification as that you receiye from a new novel, the last German 
romance^ and other dainties of the day, which can be enjoyed but 
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once. If jon carry these feelings to the sbtei art of Painting, 
Michael Angelo's Sistine Chapel, and the Scripture Gralleiy of 
Raphael, can ex^iect no favour from you. You know M about 
Uieni beforehand ; and are, doubtless, more familiar with the sub- 
jects of those paintings than with the tragic tales of the historic or 
heroic ages. There is a consistency, therefore, in your preference 
of contemporary ^niters : for the great men of former times, those 
at least who were deemed great by our ancestors, sought so little 
to gratify this kind of curiosity, that they seemed to have re- 
garded the story in a not much higher light than the painter re- 
gards his canvas : as that on, not by, which they were to display 
their appropriate excellence. No work, resembling a tale or 
romance, can well show less yariety of invention in the incidents, 
or less anxiety in weaving them together, than the Don Quixote of 
Cervantes. Its admirers feel the disposition to go back and re- 
peruse some preceding chapter at least ten times for once that 
they find any eagerness to hurry forwards : or open the book on 
those parts which they best recollect, even as we visit those 
friends oftenest whom we love most, and with whose characters 
and actions we are the most intimately acquainted. In the divine 
Ariosto (as his countrymen call this, their darling poet) I 
question whether there be a single tale of his own invention, or 
the elements of which were not familiiir to the readers of " old 
romance." I will pass by the ancient Greeks, who thought it 
even necessary to the fable of a tragedy that its substance 
should be previously known. That there had been at least fifty 
tragedies with the same title, would be one of the motives which 
determined Sophocles and Euripides in the choice of " Electra '' 
as a subject. But Milton 

D. Aye, Milton, indeed! but do not Dr. Johnson, and other 
great men, tell us, that nobody now reads Milton but as a task ? 

P. So much the worse for them of whom this can be truly 
said! But why then do you pretend to admire Shakespeare? 
The greater part, if not all, of his dramas were, as far as the 
names and the main incidents are concerned, already stock plays. 
All the stories, at least, on which they are built, pre-existed in 
the chronicles, ballads, or translations of contemporary or pre- 
ceding English writers. Why, I repeat, do you pretend to admire 
Shake8x>eare ? Is it, perhaps, that you only pretend to admlix) 
him? However as, once for all, you have dismissed the well- 
known events and personages of history, or the epic muse, what 
nave you taken in their stead ? Whom has your tragic muse 
U'me4 ^th her bowl and dagger ? the sentimental mus^ 1 shoulcl 
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IkA ve said, whom jou have seated in the throne of tragedy ? What 
heroes has she reared on her buskins ? 

D. O! our good friends and next-door neighbours — honest 
tradesmen, yaliant tars, high-spirited half-pay officers, philan- 
thropic Jews, virtuous courtezans, tender-hearted braziers, and 
sentimental rat-catchers! (a little bluff or so, but all our very 
generous, tender-hearted characters are a little rude or misan- 
thropic, and all our misanthropes very tender-heai'ted.) 

P. But I pray you, friend, in what actions, gi*eat or interesting, 
can such men be engaged ? 

D. They give away a great deal of money : find rich dowries 
for yoimg men and maidens whc hiiYe aU other good qualities: 
they brow-beat lords, baronets, an:« • ^^tices of the peace (for they 
are as bold as Hector !) — they rescue stage-coaches at the instant 
they are falling down precipices; carry away infants in the sight 
of opposing armies ; and some of our performers act a muscular 
able-bodied man to such perfection, that our dramatic poets, who 
always have the actors in their eye, seldom fail to make their 
favourite male character as strong as Samson. And then they 
take such prodigious leaps ! ! And what is done on the stage is 
more striking even than what is acted. I once remember such a 
deafening explosion, that I could not hear a word of the play for 
hidf an act after it : and a little real gunpowder being set fire to 
at the same time, and smelt by aU the spectators, the naturalness 
of the scene was quite astonishing ! 

P. But how can you connect with such men and such actions 
that dependence of thousands on the fate of one, which gives so 
lofty an interest to the personages of Shakespeare and the Greek 
tragedians ? How can you connect with them th'at sublimest of 
all feelings, the power of destiny and the conti*oUing might of 
heaven, which seems to elevate the characters which sink beneath 
its irresistible blow ? 

D. O mere fancies ! We seek and find on the present stage our 
own wants and passions, our own vexations, losses, and embar- 
rassments. 

P. It is your own poor pettifogging nature, then, which you 
desire to have represented before you, not human nature in its 
height and vigour ? But surely you might find the former, with 
all its joys and sorrows, more conveniently in your own houses 
and parishes P 

D. True ! but here comes a difference. Fortune is blind, but 
t^B poet has his eyes open, and is, besides, as complaisant 
W fQrtlW^ is capripioi\§. He makes everytbin^ tAin» put c^f 
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actlj as we would wish it. He gratifies us by representing those 
as hateful or contemptible whom we hate and wish to despise. 

F. {Aside,) That is, he gratifies your enyj by libelling your 
superiors. 

D. He makes all those precise moralists, who affect to be better 
than their neighbours, turn out at last abject hypocrites, traitors, 
aud hard-heai'ted yillains ; and your men of spirit, who take their 
girl aud their glass with equal freedom, prove the true men of 
honour, and (that no part of the audience may remain unsatisfied) 
reform in the last scene, and leave no doubt on the minds of the 
ladies that they will make most faithful and excellent husbands : 
though it does seem a pity, that they should be obliged to get rid 
of qualities which had niade them so interesting! Besides, the 
poor become rich all at once ; and in the final matrimonial choice 
the opulent and high-born themselves are made to confess, that 

VIRTUE IS THE ONLY TBX7E NOBLLITY, AND THAT A LOVELY 
WOMAN IS A DOWBY OF HEBSELF ! ! 

P. Excellent ! But you have forgotten those brilliant flashes 
of loyalty, those patriotic praises of the King and Old England, 
which, ospecially if conveyed in a metaphor from the ship or the 
shop, so often solicit and uo unfailingly receive the public plaudit ! 
I give your prudence credit for the omission. ' For the whole 
system of your drama is a moral and intellectual Jacobinis^n of 
the most dangerous kind, and those common-place rants of loyalty 
are no better than hypocrisy in your playwrights, and your own 
sympathy with them a gross self-delusion. For the whole secret 
of dramatic popularity coi2sists with you, in the confusion and 
subversion of the natural order of things, their causes and their 
effects ; in the e:tbitement of surprise, by representing the qualities 
of liberality, refined feeling, and a nice sense of honour (those 
things rather, which pass among you for such) in persons and in 
classes of life where experience teaches us least i/i expect them ; 
and in rewarding with the sympathies that are the dues of virtue 
those criminals whom law, reason, and religion, have excom- 
municated from our esteem ! 

And now, good-night ! Truly I might have written this last 
sheet without having gone to Germany, but I fancied myself 
talking to you by your own fire-side : and can you think it a small 
pleasure to me to forget, now and then, that I am not there? 
Besides, you and my other good friends have made up your minda 
to me as I am, and from whatever place I write you wiU expect 
that part of my "Travels'' wiU ooiwist of the e^ctlrsions in my 
owBniiaJL 
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LETTER III. 

BATZEBUBa. 

No little fisli thrown back again into the water, no fly nnim- 
prisoned from a child's hand, conld more buoyantly e^joy its 
element, than I this clean and peaceful honse, with this lovely 
view of the town, groves, and lake of Batzeburg, from the window 
at which I am writing. My spirits certainly, and my health, I 
fancied, were beginning to sink under the noise, dirt, and un- 
wholesome air of our Hamburg hoteL I left it on Sunday, 
Sept. 23rd, with a letter of introduction from the poet Elopstock 
to the Amtmann of Batzeburg. The Amtmann receiyed me with, 
kindness, and introduced me to the worthy pastor, who agreed to 
board and lodge me for any leng^ of time not less than a month. 
The vehicle, in whicb I took my place, was considerably larger 
than an English stage-coach, to which it bore much the same 
prox>ortion and rude resemblance that an elephant's ear does to 
the human. Its top was composed of naked boards of different 
colours, and seeming to have been parts of different wainscots. 
Instead of windows there were leathern curtains with a little eye 
of glass in each : they perfectly answered the purpose of keeping 
out the prospect and letting in the cold. I could observe little, 
therefore^ but the inns and farm-houses at which we stopped. 
They were all alike, except in size : one great room, like a bam, 
with a hay-loft over it, the straw and hay dangling in tufts 
through the boards which formed the ceiling of the room, and 
the floor of the loft. From this room, which is paved like a street, 
sometimes one, sometimes two, smaller ones are enclosed at one 
end. These are commonly floored. In the large room the cattle, 
pigs, poultry, men, women, and children, live in amicable com- 
munity : yet there was an appearance of cleanliness and rustic 
comfort. One of these houses I measured. It was a hundred 
feet in length. The apartments were taken off from one comer. 
Between these and the stalls there was a smaU interspace, and 
here the breadth was forty-eight feet, but thirty-two where the 
stalls were ; of course, the stalls were on each side eight feet in 
depth. The faces of the cows, &c, were turned towards the room ; 
indeed they were in it, so that they had at least tbe. comfort of 
seeing each other's faces. Stall-feeaing is universal in this part of 
Germany, a practice cosceming which the agriculturist and the 
poet are Ukely to entertain opposite opinions — or at least, to havi^ 
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very different feelings. The wood-work of these buildings on the 
outside is left implaistered, as in old houses among us, and being 
painted red and green, it cuts and tesselates the buildings very 
gailj. From within three miles of Hamburg almost to Molln, 
which is thirty miles from it, the country, as far as I could see it, 
was a dead flat, only varied by woods. At MoUn it became more 
beautiful. I observed a small lake nearly surrounded with groves, 
and a palace in view belonging to the king of Great Britain, and 
inhabited by the inspector of the forests. We were nearly the 
same time in travelling the thirty-flve miles from Hamburg to 
Batzeburg as we had been in going from London to Yarmouth, 
one hundred and twenty-six miles. 

The lake of Batzeburg runs from south to north, about nine 
miles in length, and varying in breadth from three miles to half a 
mile. About a mile from the southernmost point it is divided 
into two, of course very unequal, parts by an island, which being 
connected by a bridge and a narrow slip of land with the one 
shore, and by another bridge of immense length with the other 
shore, forms a complete isthmus. On this island the town of 
Batzeburg is built. The pastor's house or vicarage, together 
with the Amimann^s, AmtsschreibeT^s, and the church, stands near 
the summit of a hill, which slopes down to the slip of land and 
the little bridge, from which, through a superb military gate, you 
step into the island-town of Batzeburg. This again is itself a 
little hill, by ascending and descending which you arrive at the 
long bridge, and so to the other shore. The water to the south of 
the town is called the Little Lake, which however almost engrosses 
the beauties of the whole *. the shores being just often enough 
green and bare to give the proper effect to the magnificent groves 
which occupy the greater part of their circumference. From the 
turnings, windings, and indentations of the shore, the views vary 
almost every ten steps, and the whole has a sort of majestic 
beauty, a feminine grandeur. At the north of the Great Lake, 
and peeping over it, I see the seven church towers of Lubeck, at 
the distance of twelve or thirteen miles, yet as distinctly as if 
they were not three. The only defect in the view is, that Batze- 
burg is built entir^y of red bricks, and all the houses roofed with 
red tiles. To the eye, therefore, it presents a dump of brick-dust 
red. Yet this evening, Oct. 10th, twenty minutes past five, I sa^ 
the town perfectly beautiful, and the whole softened down into 
complete heepmg, if I may boiTOw a term from the painters. Tho 
sky over Batzebui*g and all the east was a pure evening bluo^ 
wliijp ^yer %\^ ^pst ^t wap covered witJi 4^bt B^4y #'>^4§» 
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Hence a deep red light spread over the whole prospect, in undis- 
turbed harmony with the red town, the brown-red woods, and the 
yellow-red reeds on the skirts of the lake. Two or three boats, 
with single persons paddling them, floated np and down in the 
rich light, which not only was itself in harmony with all, but 
brought all into harmony. 

I should have told you that I went back to Hamburg on Thurs- 
day (Sept. 27th) to take leave of my friend, who travels south- 
ward, and returned hither on the Monday following. From 
Empfelde, a village half-way from Batzeburg, I walked to Ham- 
burg through deep sandy roads and a dreary flat : the soil every- 
where white, himgry, and excessively pulverized ; but the approach 
to the city is pleasing. Light cool country-houses, which -you 
can look through and see the gardens behind them, with arbours 
and trellis work, and thick vegetable walls, and trees in cloisters 
and piazzas, each house with neat rails before it, and green seatei 
within the rails. Every object, whether the growth of nature or 
the work of man, was neat and artificial. It pleased me far 
better than if the houses and gardens and pleasure-fields had 
been in a nobler taste : for this nobler taste would have been mere 
apery. The busy, anxious, money-loving merchant of Hamburg 
could only have adopted, he could not have enjoyed, the simplicity 
of nature. The mind begins to love nature by imitating human 
conveniences in nature ; but this is a step in intellect, though a 
low one ; and were it not so, yet all aroimd me spoke of innocent 
enjoyment and sensitive comforts, and I entered with unscru- 
pulous sympathy into the enjoyments and comforts even of the 
busy, anxious, money-loving merchants of Hamburg. In this 
charitable and catholic mood I reached the vast rampart>s of the 
city. These are huge green cushions, one rising above the other, 
with trees growing in the interspaces, pledges, and symbols of a 
long peace. Of my return I have nothing worth communicating, 
except that I took extra post, which answers to posting in Eng- 
land. These north Grcrman post-chaises are uncovered wicker 
carts. An English dust-cart is a piece of finery, a chef d^oewore of 
mechanism, compared with them: and the horses! a savage 
might use their ribs instead of his fingers for a numeration table. 
Wherever we stopped, the postilion fed his cattle with the brown 
rye bread of which he ate himself, all breakfasting together, only 
the horses had no gin to their water, and the postilion no water 
to his gin. Now and henceforward for subjects of more interest 
to you, and to the objects in search of whicl^ I left ^ou^ namelv, 
the literati mi litPr^tTur^ of Genaanyt 
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Believe me, I walked with an impression of awe on my 8pirit«» 
as W— — and m jself acoompanied Mr. Elopstock to the house of 
his brother, the poet, which stands about a quarter of a mile from 
the citj gate. It is one of a row of little conmion«place summer- 
houses (for so they looked), with four or five rows of young meagre 
elm-trees before the windows, beyond 'v^ch is a green, and then 
a dead flat intersected with several roads. Whatever beauty 
(thought I) may be before the poet's eyes at present, it must 
certainly be purely of his own creation. We waited a few 
minutes in a neat little parlour, ornamented with the fig^ures of 
two of the Muses and with prints, the subjects of which were from 
Klopstock's odes. The poet entered. I was much disappointed 
in his countenance, and recognized in it no lijceness to the bust. 
There was no comprehension in the forehead, no weight over the 
cyc-brows, no expression of peculiarity, moral or intellectual, on 
the eyes, no massiveness in the general countenance. He is, if 
anything, rather below the middle size. He wore very large half • 
boots which his legs filled, so fearfully were they swoUen. However, 

though neither W nor myself could discover any indications 

of sublimity or enthusiasm in his physiognomy, we were both 
equally impressed with his liveliness, and his kind and ready 
coiu'tesy . He talked in French with my friend, and with difficulty 
spoke a few sentences to me in English. His enunciation was not 
in the least affected by the entire want of his upx>er teeth. Thb 
conversation began on his part by the expression of his rapture at 
the surrender of the detachment of French troops under General 
Humbert. Their proceedings in Ireland with regard to the com- 
mittee which they had appointed, with the rest of their organizing 
system, seemed to have given the poet great entertainment. Ho 
then declared his sanguine belief in Nelson's victory, and antici- 
pated its confirmation with a keen and triumphant pleasure. His 
words, tones, looks, implied the most vehement Anti-GaUicanisja. 
The subject changed to literature, and I inquired in Latin concern- 
ing the history of German poetry and the older German poets. To 
my great astonishment he confessed, that he knew very little on 
ths subject. He had indeed occasionally read one or two of their 
elder writers, but not so as to enable him to speak of their merits. 
Professor EbeHng, he said, would probably give me every infor- 
mation of this kind : the subject had not particulaiiy excited his 
curiosity. He then talked of Milton and Glover, and thought 

Glover's blank verse superior to Milton's. W and myself 

expressed our surprise : and my friend gave his definition and 

notion of bajT»owo^s verse, that it consi^e4 (the English iambic 
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blank verse above aU) in the apt anangement of pauses and 
cadences* and the sweep of whole paragraphs, 

* * wllh many a winding boot 
Of .Inked sweetness long drawn <mt»'' 

and not in the even flow, mnch less in the prominence or antithetic 
Tigottr, of single lines, which were indeed injurions to the total 
effect, except where they were introduced for some specific pur- 
pose. Klopstock assented, and said that he meant to confine 
Glover's superiority to single lines. He told us that he had read 
Milton, in a prose translation, when he was fourteen.* I under- 
stood him thus myseK, and W interpreted Klopstock's French 

as I had already construed it. He appeared to know very little of 
Milton— or indeed of our poets in general He spoke with great 
indignation of the English prose translation of his Messiah. AU 
the translations had been bad, very bad — ^but the English was no 
translation — there were pages on pages not in the original : — and 

half the original was not to be f oimd in the translation. W 

told him that I intended to translate a few of his odes as specimens 
of German lyrics ; he then said to me in English, *' I wish you 
would render into English some select passages of the Messiah, 
and revenge me of your countryman !'* It was the liveliest thing 
which he produced in the whole conversation. He told us that his 
fii*st ode was fifty years older than his last. I looked at him with 
much emotion — I considered him as the venerable father of 
German poetry ; as a good man ; as a Christian; seventy-four years 
old ; with legs enormously swollen j yet active, lively, cheerful, and 
kind and communicative. My eyes felt as if a tear were swelling 
into them. In the portrait of Lessing there was a toupee periwig, 
which enormously injured the eflfect of his physiognomy; Klop- 
stock woi'e the same, powdered and frizzled. By the by, old men 
ought never to wear powder : the contrast between a large snow- 
white wig and the colour of an old man's skin is disgusting, and 
wrinkles in such a neighboiu*hood appear only channels for dirt. 
It is an honour to poets and great men, that you think of them as 
parts of nature; and any thmg of trick and fashion wounds you 
in them as much as when you see venerable yews clipped into 
miserable peacocks. The author of the Messiali should have worn 
his own grey hair. His powder and periwig were to the eye what 
Mr. Virgil would be to the ear. 

* This was accidentally ooofirmed to me by tha^ iue young poet set a particaUr vBint on 

an old German gentleman at Hebnstad^ who a tnnalatfon of the Ptiradiae LoBt^ ard (Uwan 

had been Klopstocks school and bed feUow. slept witlf U on^fr b)a pWow* 
AmonfE o(l)er bo/lsl) anecd«4es, be reSntad 
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Klopstock dwelt mucli on the superior power whicli the German 
language poRsessed pf concentrating meaning. He said lie had 
often translated parts of Homer and Yirgil, line by line, and a 
G erman line proved always sujQicient for a Greek or Latin one. In 
English you cannot do this. I answered, that in English we could 
commonly render one Greek heroic line in a line and a half of our 
common heroic metre, and I conjectured that this line and a half 
would be found to contain no more syllables than one German or 
Greek hexameter. He did not understand me : * and I who wished 
to hear his opinions, not to correct them, was glad that he did not. 

We now took our leave. At the beginning of the French 
Bevolution Elopstock wrote odes of congratulation. He received 
some honorary presents from the French Republic (a golden crown 
I believe), and, like our Priestley, was invited to a seat in the legis- 
lature, which he declined. But when French liberty metamor- 
phosed herself into a fury, he sent back these presents with a 
palinodia, declaring his abhorrence of their proceedings: and 
since then he has been perhaps more than enough an Anti-Galli- 
can. I mean, that in his just contempt and detestation of the 
crimes and follies of the Revolutionists, he suffers himself to for- 
get that the revolution itself is a process of the Divine Providence ; 



*'Klop8tock'8 observation was partly true 
and partly erroneous. In the literal sense of 
his words, and if we confine the comparison 
to the average of space required for the es- 

Eression of the same thought in the two 
inguages, it is erroneous. I have translated 
some German hexameters into English hexa- 
meters, and find, that on the average three 
lines tCnglish will express four lines German. 
The reason is evident: our language abounds 
in monosjrllables and dissyllables. The. 
(il erman, not less than the Greek, is a polysyl- 
lable language. But in another point of 
view the remark was not without foundation. 
For the German possessing the same un- 
limited privily of forming compounds, both 
with prepositions and with epithets, as the 
Greek, it can express the richest single Greek 
word in a single German one, and is wus freed 
from the necessity of weak or ungraceful 
paraphrases. I will content myself with one 
example at present, viz. the use of the pre* 
fixed particles ver, zer, ent, and tveg : thus, 
t-eissen to rend, verrei$ten to rend away, 
terreiuen to rend to pieces, enireissen to rend 
off or out of a thing, in the active sense: or 
ichviidzen to melt— ver, zer, ent, schmelzen — 
and in like manner through all the verbs, 
neuter and active. If yon consider only how 
much we should feel the loss of the pn^ be^ 
as in bedropt, besprinkle^ besot, especially in 
our poetical language, and then think that 

tbj^ mwi wNp 9f opro^itiop fn «rr^ 



through all their simple and compound pre- 
positions, and many of their adverbs, and 
that with most of these the Germans have 
the same privilege as we have of dividing 
them from the verb and placing them at the 
end of the sentence, you will have no diffi- 
culty in a>mprehending the reality and the 
cause of this superior |K)wer in the German 
of condensing meanii^ in which its great 
poet exulted. It is impossible to read half 
a dozen pages of Wieland without perceiving 
that in this respect the Grerman has no rival 
but the Greek. And yet I seem to feel, that 
concentration or condensation is not the 
happiest mode of expressing this exoellenoe, 
which seems to consist not so much in the 
less time required for conveying an impres- 
sion, as in the unity and simultaneousness 
with which the impression is conveyed. It 
tendb to make their language more pictur- 
esque: it depicturei images better. Wehavs 
obtained this power in part by our compound 
verbs derived from the Latin : and the sense 
of its great effect no doubt induced our 
Milton both to the use and the abuse of Latin 
derivatives. But stiU these prefixed particles* 
conveying uo tteparate or separable meaning 
to the mere English refkder, cannot possibly 
act on the mind with the force or livelinf>8i 
of an original uid homogeneous languagt 
sadi as the German is, and besidep, Are oog 
flued to certain w^r^ 
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ta^ihiii nli the foUj of men is the wisdom of God, so are their 
iniquities instroments of His goodness. From IQopstock's house 
we walked to the ramparts, discoursing together on the poet and 
his conversation, till our attention was diverted to the beauty and 
singularity of the sunset and its effects on the objects around us. 
^ere were woods in the distance. A rich sandy light (nay, of a 
much deeper colour than sandy) lay over these woods that black- 
ened in the blaze. Over that part of the woods which lay imme- 
diately under the intenser light, a brassy mist floated. The trees 
on the ramparts, and the people moving to and fro between them, 
were cut or divided into equal segments of deep shade and brassy 
light. Had the trees, and the bodies of the men and women, been 
divided into equal segments by a rule or pair of compasses, the 
portions could not have been more regular. All else was obscure. 
It was a fairy scene ! and to increase its romantic character, among 
the moving objects thus divided into alternate shade and bright- 
ness was a beautiful child, dressed with the elegant simplicity of 
an English child, riding on a stately goat, the saddle, bridle, and 
other accoutrements of which were in a high degree costly and 
splendid. Before I quit the subject of Hamburg let me say, that 
I remamed a day or two longer than I othei*wise should have done, 
in order to be present at the feast of St. Michael, the patron saint 
of Hamburg, expecting to see the civic pomp of this commercial 
Kepublic. I was, however, disappointed. There were no proces- 
sions ; two or three sermons were preached to two or three old 
women in two or three churches, and St. Michael and his patron- 
age wished elsewhere by the higher classes, all places of entertain- 
ment, theatre, &c., being shut up on this day. In Hambiu'g there 
seems to be no religion at all : in Lubeck it is confined to the 
women. The men seem determined to be divorced from their 
wives in the other world, if they cannot in this. Tou will not 
easily conceive a more singular sight than is presented by the vast 
aisle of the principal church at Lubeck seen from the organ-loft : 
for being filled with female servants and persons in the same class 
of life, and all their caps having gold and silver cauls, it appeal's 
like a rich pavement of gold and silver. 
I will conclude this letter with the mere transcription of notes, 

which i'iy friend W made of his conversations withKlopstock 

during the interviews that took place after my departure. On 
these I shall make but one remark at present, and that will appear 
a presumptuous one, namely, that Klopstock's remarks on the 
venerable sage of Konigsberg are to my own knowledge injuHous 
Qjid mistaken ; and so far is H from being true that his system is 
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now giyen up, tliat throughout the IJziiTersitieB of Qermaxiy thete 
is not a single professor who is not either a Kantean or a disciple 
of Fichte, whose system is built on the Kantean, and presupx>08es 
its truth ; or lastly, who, though an antagonist of Kant as to his 
theoretical work, has not embraced wholly or in part his moral 
system, and adopted part of his nomenclature. " Klopstock 
haying wished to see the Galvary of Cumberland, and asked what 
was thought of it in England, I went to Remnant's (the English 
bookseller), where I procured the Analytical Beyiew, in which is 
contained the reyiew of Cumberland's Calyary. I remembered to 
hsye read there some specimens of a blank yerse translation of the 
Messiah. I had mentioned this to Klopstock, and he had a great 
desire to see them. I walked oyer to his house and put the book 
into his hands. On adyerting to his own poem, he told me he 
began the Messiah when he was seyenteen : he deyoted three entire 
years to the plan without composing a single line. He was greatly 
at a loss in what manner to execute his work. There were no 
successful specimens of yersification in the German language 
before this time. The first three cantos he wrote in a species of 
measured or numerous prose. This, though done with much 
labour and some success, was far from satisfying him. He had 
composed hexameters both Latin and Greek as a school exercise, 
and there had been also in the German language attempts in that 
style of yersification. These were only of yery moderate merit 
One day he was struck with the idea of what could be done in this 
way — ^he kept his room a whole day, even went without his dinner, 
and found tiiat in the eyening he had written twenty-three hexdr 
meters, yersifying a part of what he had before written in prose. 
From that time, pleased with his efforts, he composed no more in 
prose. To-day he informed me that he had finished his plan before 
he read MiLton. He was enchanted to see an author who before 
him had trod the same path. This is a contradiction of what he 
said before. He did not wish to speak of his poem to any one ti]< 
it was finished : but some of his friends who had seen what heh^id 
finished, tomiented him till he had consented to publish a ic^ 
books in a journal. He was then, I belieye, yery young, a I 
twenty-fiye. The rest was printed at different periods, four bun 
at a time. The reception giyen to the first specimens was highij 
flattering. He was nearly thirty years in finishing the whc/le 
poem, but of these thirty years not more than two were employed 
in the composition. He only oomposed in f aygurable moments ; 
besides, he had other occupations. He yalues himself upon the 
plan of his odes^ and accuses the modem lyrical writers of gross 
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deficiency in tliis respect. I laid the some accusation againbt 
Horace : be would not hear of it, bat waived the discussion. H« 
called Boussean's Ode to Fortune a moral dissertation in stanzas. 
I spoke of Dr/den's St. Cecilia; but he did not seem familiar with 
our writers. He wished to know the distinctions between our 
dramatic and epic blank verse. He reoommended me to read his 
Hermann before I read either the Messiah or the odes. He flattered 
himself that some time or other his dramatic poems would be 
known in England. He had not heard of Gowper. He thought 
that Yoss in his translation of the Iliad had done violence to the 
idiom of the German, and had sacrificed it to the Ghreek, not 
remembering sufficiently that each language has its particular 
spirit and genius. He said Lessing was the first of their dramatic 
writers. I complained of Nathan as tedious. He said there was 
not enough of action in it ; but that Lessing was the most chaste 
of their writers. He spoke favourably of Gk>ethe; but said that 
his Sorrows of Werter was his best work, bett^ than any of 
his dramas: he preferred the first written to the rest of Goethe's 
dramas. Schiller's Bobbers he found so extravagant, that he 
could not read it. I spoke of the scene of the setting sun. He 
did not know it. He said Schiller could not live. He thought 
Don Carlos the best of his dramas ; but said that the plot was 
inextricable. It was evident he knew little of Schiller's works : 
indeed, he said he could not read them. Burger, he said, was a 
true poet, and would live; that Schiller, on the contrary, must 
soon be forgotten ; that he gave himself up to the imitation of 
Shakespeare, who often was extravagant, but that Schiller was 
ten thousand times more so. He spoke very slightingly of Kotze- 
bue, as an immoral author in the first place, and next as deficient 
in power. At Vienna, said he, they are transported with him ; 
but we do not reckon the people of Vienna either the wisest or the 
wittiest people of Gtermany. He said Wieland was a charming 
author, and a sovereign master of his own language : that in this 
respect Goethe could not be compared to him, nor indeed could any- 
body else. He said that his fault was to be fertile to exuberance. 
I told him the Oberon had just been translated into English. He 
asked me if I was not delighted with the poem. I answered that 
I thought the story began to fiag about the seventh or eighth book, 
and observed that it was unworthy of a man of genius to make 
the interest of a long poem turn entirely upon animal gratification. 
He seemed at first disposed to excuse this by saying, that there 
are different subjects for poetry, and that poets ai*e not willing to 
be restricted in tiieur choice. I answeredy that I thought thej^df- 
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non of lore as well suitod to tlie pnrposM of poeif j as any 6thef 
passion ; but that it was a cheap way of pleasing to fix the atten- 
tion of the reader through a long poem on the mere c^^petite. Well ! 
but, said he, jou see that such poems please everybody. 1 
answered, that it was the province of a great poet to raise people 
^p to his own level, not to descend to theirs. He agreed, and con- 
fess^ that on no account whatsoever would he have written a 
work like the Oberon. He spoke in raptures of Wieland's style, 
iOJud pointed out the passage where Betzia is delivered of her 
child as exquisitely beautifuL I said that I did not perceive any 
very striking passages ; but that I made allowance for the imper- 
fections of a translation. Of the thefts of Wieland, he said, they 
were so exquisitely managed, that the greatest writers might bo 
proud to steal as he did. He considered the books and fables of 
old romance writers in the light of the ancient mythology, as a 
sort of common property, from which a man was free to take 
whatever he could make a good use of. An Englishman had pre- 
sented him with the odes of Collins, which he had read with 
pleasure. He knew little or nothing of Gray, except his Elegy in 
a Churchyard. He complained of the fool in Lear. I observed 
that he seemed to give a terrible wildness to the distress, but still 
he complained. He asked whether it was not allowed, that Pope 
had written rhymed poetry with more skill than any of our writers 
— I said I preferred Dryden, because his couplets had greater 
variety in their movement. He thought my reason a good one ; 
but asked whether the rhyme of Pope were not more exact. This 
question I understood as applying to the final terminations, and 
observed to him that I believed it was the case ; but that I thought 
it was easy to excuse some inaccuracy in the final sounds if the 
general sweep of the verse was superior. I told him that we were 
not so exact with regard to the final endings of lines as the French. 
He did not seem to know that we made no distinction between 
masculine and feminine (t.«. single or double) rhymes : at least he 
put inquiries to me on this subject. He seemed to think that no 
language could ever be so far formed as that it might not be en- 
riched by idioms borrowed from another tongue. I said this was 
a very dangerous practice, and added that I thought Milton had 
often iigured both his prose and verse by taking this liberty too 
frequently. I recommended to him the prose works of Dryden as 
models of pure and native English. I was treading upon tender 
ground, as I have reason to suppose that he has himself liberally 
indulged in the practice. 
The same day I dined at Mr. Klopstock^s, where I Lad tn^" pleii* 
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sore of a third interview with the poet. We talked principalljr 
about indifferont things. I asked him what he thought of Kant. 
He said that his reputation was much on the decline in Germany. 
That for his own part he was not surprised to find it so, as the works 
of Kant were to him utterly incomprehensible — ^that he had often 
been pestered by the Kanteans ; but was rarely in the practice of 
arguing with them. His custom was to produce the book, open it, 
and point to a passage, and beg they would explain it. This they 
ordinarily attempted to do by substituting their own ideas. I do 
not want, I say, an explanation of your own ideas, but of the pass* 
age which is before us. In this way I generally bring the dispute 
to an immediate conclusion. He spoke of Wolfe as the first meta- 
physician they had in Grermany. Wolfe had followers, but they 
could hardly be called a sect; and luckily till the appearance of 
Kant, about fifteen years ago, Grermany had not been pestered by 
any sect of philosophers whatsoever, but that each man had 
separately pursued his inquiries uncontrolled by the dogmas of a 
master. Kant had appeared ambitious to be the founder of a sect ; 
that he had succeeded ; but that the Germans were now coming to 
their senses again. That Nicolai and Engel had in different ways 
contributed to disenchant the nation, but above all the incompre* 
hensibility of the philosopher and his philosophy. He seemed 
pleased to hear that as yet Kant's doctrines had not met with 
many admirers in England — did not doubt but that we had too 
much wisdom to be duped by a writer who set at defiance the 
common sense and common understandings of men. We talked 
of tragedy. He seemed to rate highly the power of exciting tears ; 
I said that nothing was more easy than to deluge an audience-^ 
that it was done every day by the meanest writers. 

I must remind you, my friend, first, that these notes, &c., are 
not intended as specimens of Klopstock's intellectual po#^, or 
even " colloquial proweas/* to ^ndge of which by an accidental con- 
versation, and this with strangers, and those, too, foreigners, 
would be not only unreasonable, but calumnious. Secondly, I 
attribute little other interest to the remarks than what is derived 
from the celebrity of the person who made them. Lastly, if you 
ask me whether I have read the Messiah, and what I think of it, 
I answer — as yet the first four books only : and as to my opinion 
(the reasons of which hereafter) you may guess it from what I 
could not help muttering to myself, when the good pastor this 

morning told me that Klopstock was the German Milton " a 

very (?fr»Mpn Milton indeed 1 1 1 ^Heaven preserve you, and 

S. T. COLSBIDOl 
T 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Quid quod prof cUione prvtmunierim libettum, gud ccnor tfmnem offendicidi ansam pra- 
eideref lieque quicquam addubUo, quin ea candidii omn^usfacuU talis. Quid atUem 
faeioi itiis, qui vd ob ingenii pertinaciam tibi $atitjieri ndUnt, vd stiqpidiores sint, quam 
tU uUitfacHonem iiUdligant f Nam quemadmodum Simonidet dixitt Thestaln hebetioret 
tue quean ut pouint a se dtcipi, ita quosdam videos stupidiores quam ut placari qiuatU, 
AdhcBCtWm mirum est, invenire quod cakunnietur qui nihil aliud quanrit nisi quod calum- 
nietur, 

Eeasmus ad Dorpium, Tkmlogum. 

IN tHe rif acimento of The Friend, I have inserted extracts from 
the Condones ad PopuLwm, printed, though scarcelj published, 
in the year 1795, in the very heat and height of my anti-ministerial 
enthusiasm : these in proof that my principles of politics have 
sustained no change. In the present chapter I have annexed to 
my Letters from Germany, with particular reference to that, 
which contains a disquisition on the modern drama, a critique on 
the tragedy of Bertram, written within the last twelve months : 
in proof that I have been as falsely charged with any fickleness in 
my principles of taste. The letter was written to a hiend, and the 
apparent abruptness with which it begins is owiiig to the omission 
of the introductory sentences. 

Ton remember, my dear Sir, that Mr. Whitbread, shortly before 
his death, proposed to the assembled subscribers^ of Druiy Lane 
Theatre, that the concern should be farmed to some responsible 
individual under certain conditions and limitations: and that his 
proposal was rejected, not without indignation, as subversive of 
the main object, for the attainment of which the enlightened and 
patriotic assemblage of philodramatists had been induced to risk 
their subscriptions. Now this object was avowed to be no less 
than the redemption of the British stage not only from horses, 
dogs, elephants, and the like zoological rarities, but also from the 
more pernicious barbarisms and Kotzebuisms in morals and taste, 
Drury Lane was to be restored to its former classic renown ; 
Shakespeare, Jonson, and Otway, with the expurgated muses of 
Yanburgh, Oongreve, and Wycherley, were to be re-inaugurated in 
their rightful dominion over British audiences; and the Herculean 
process was to commence, by exterminating the speaking monsters 
imported from the banks of the Danube, compared with which 
their mute relations, the emigrants from Exeter 'Change, and 
Polito Oate Pidcock's) show-carts, were tame and inoffensive. 
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Could an Iieroic project, at once so refined and so arduous, be 
consistently entrusted to, could its success be rationallj expected 
from, a mercenary manager, at whose critical quarantine the lucri 
bontLs odor would conciliate a bill of health to the plague in person P 
No! As the work proposed, such must be the work-masters. 
Bank, fortune, liberal education, and (their natural accompani- 
ments or consequences) critical discernment, delicate tact, disin- 
terestedness, unsuspected morals, notorious patriotism, and tried 
Maecenasship — ^these were the recommendations that influenced 
the votes of the proprietary subscribers of Drury Lane Theatre, 
these the motives that occasioned the election of its Supreme Com- 
mittee of Management. This circumstance alone would have 
excited a strong interest in the public mind respecting the first 
production of the Tragic Muse, which had been announced under 
such auspices, and had passed the ordeal of such judgments : and 
the tragedy, on which you have requested my judgment, was the 
work on which the great expectations, justified by so many causes, 
were doomed at length to settle. 

But before I enter on the examination of Bertram, or the Castle 
of St. Aldobrand, I shall interpose a few words on the phrase 
German Drama, which I hold to be altogether a misnomer. At the 
time of Lessing, the G-erman stage, such as it was, appears to have 
been a flat and servile copy of the French. It was Lessing who 
first introduced the name and the works of Shakespeare to the 
admiration of the Gkrmans ; and I should not, perhaps, go too far, 
if I add that it was Lessing who first proved to all thinking men, 
even to Shakespeare's own countrymen, the true nature of his 
apparent irregularities. These, he demonstrated, were deviations 
only from the accidenU of the Greek Tragedy; and from such 
accidents as hung a heavy weight on the wings of the Greek 
poets, and narrowed their flight within the limits of what we may 
call the herovG opera. He proved that in all the essentials of art, 
no less than in the truth of nature, the plays of Shakespeare were 
incomparably more coincident with the principles of Aristotle 
than tibe productions of Oomeille and Bacine, notwithstanding 
the boasted regularity of the latter. Under these convictions 
were Lessing's own dramatic works composed. Their deficiency 
is in depth and in imagination : their excellence is in the construc- 
tion of the plot ; the good sense of the sentiments ; the sobriety of 
the morals, and the high polish of the diction and dialogue. In 
short, his dramas are the very antipodes of all those which it has 
been the fashion of late years at once to abuse and to eigoy under 
the name of the Glennan dramay Of this latter Schiller's Bobbers 
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was the eaxliest specimen ; tlie first fmits of his jouth (I bad 
alinost said of his boyhood), and as sncb, the pledge and promise of 
no ordinary genins. Only as snch did the maturer judgment of 
the author tolerate the play. During his whole life he expressed 
TiiTnuAlf oonceming tUs production with more than needful 
asperity* as a monster not less offensiye to good taste than to 
sound morals; and in his latter years his indignation at the un- 
wonted popularity of the Bobbers seduced him into the contrai^ 
extremes, viz. a studied feebleness of interest (as far as the interest 
was to be derived from incidents and the excitement of curiosity) ; 
a diction elaborately metrical, the affectation of rhymes, and the 
pedantry of the chorus. 

But to understand the true character of the Bobbers, and of the 
countless imitations which were its spawn, I must inform you, or at 
least call to your recollection, that about that time, and for some 
years before it, three of the most popular books in the Grerman 
language were the translations of Young's Night Thoughts, 
Herrey's Meditations, and Bichardson's Clarissa Harlowe. Now 
we have only to combine the bloated style and peculiar rhythm of 
Hervey, whicb is poetic only on account of its utter unfitness for 
prose, and might as appropriately be called prosaic from its utter 
imfitness for poetry; we have only, I repeat, to combine these 
Herreyisms with the strained thoughts, the figurative metaphysics, 
and solemn epigrams of Young on the one hand, and with the 
loaded sensibility, the minute detail, the morbid consciousness of 
every thought and feeling in the whole flux and reflux of the mind ; 
in short, the self -involution and dreamlike continuity of Bichard- 
son on the other hand ; and then to add the horrific incidents and 
mysterious villains (geniuses of supernatural intellect, if you will 
take the author's words for it, but on a level with the meanest 
ruffians of the condemned cells, if we are to judge by their actions 
and contrivances) — ^to add the rained castles, the dungeons, the 
trap-doors, the skeletons, the fiesh-and-blood ghosts, and the per- 
petual moonshine of a modem author (themselves the literary 
brood of the Castle of Otranto, the translations of which, with 
the imitations and improvements aforesaid, were about that time 
beginning to make as much noise in Qermany as their originala 
were maJang in England) — and as the compound of these ingre- 
dients duly mixed, you will recognise the so-called Chrman drama. 
The oUa podrida thus cooked up was denounced, by the best 
critics in Germany, as the mere cramps of weakness, and orgasms 
of a siddy imagination on the part of the author, and the lowest 
provocation of torpid feeing on that of the rioters, ^e o)4 
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blunder, koWeiTery concerning the irregolaritj and wildness of 
Shakespeare, in which the G-^man did but echo the French, who 
again were but the echoes of our own critics, was still in vogue, 
and Shakespeare was quoted as authority for the most anti-Shake- 
spearian drama. We have indeed two poets who wrote as one, near 
jhe age of Shakespeare, to whom (as the worst characteristic of 
their writings) the Coryphseus of the present drama may chal- 
lenge the honour of being a poor relation, or impoverished de- 
scendant. For if we would charitably consent to forget the comic 
humour, the wit, the felicities of style, in other words, all 
the poetry, and nine-tenths of all the genius of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, that which would remain becomes a Eiotzebue. 

The so-called Oerman drama, therefore, is English in its origin, 
English in its materials, and English by re-adoption; and till we 
can prove that Kotzebue, or any of the whole breed of Kotzebues, 
whether dramatists or romantic writers, or writers of romantic 
dramas, were ever admitted to any other shelf in the librai-ies of 
well-educated Germans than were occupied by their originals, and 
apes' apes ii their mother country, we should submit to carry our 
own brat on our own shoulders ; or rather consider it as a lack- 
grace returned from transportation, with such improvements only 
in gi*owth and manners as young transported convicts usually 
come home with. 

I know nothing that contributes more to a clear insight into 
the true nature of any literary phenomenon than the comparison 
of it with some elder production, the likeness of which is sinking , 
yet only a/ppa/revd: while the difference is real. In the present 
case this opportunity is furnished us by the old Spanish play en- 
titled Atheista FuTminatOy formerly, and perhaps still, acted in the 
churches and monasteries of Spain, and which, under various 
names (Don Juan, The Libertine, &c.) has had its day of favour in 
every country throughout Europe. A popularity so extensive, 
and of a work so grotesque and extravagant, claims and merits 
philosophical attention and investigation. The first point to be 
noticed is, that the play is throughout imaginative. Nothing of 
it belongs to the real world but the names of the places and per- 
sons. The comic parts equally with the tragic, the living equally 
with the defunct characters, are creatures of the brain ; as little 
amenable to the rules of ordinary probabiliiy, as the Satan of 
Paradise Lost, or the Caliban of the Tempest, and therefore to be 
understood and judged of as impersonated abstractions. Bank, 
fortune, wit, talent, acquired knowledge, and liberal accomplish- 
ments, with beauty of person, vigorous health, and constitutional 
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)i«ii*dihood — all tli^e advantages, elevated by tho nabits and sjm« 
patbins of noble birth and national character, are supposed to 
have combined in Don Juan, so as to give him the means of car- 
rying into all its practical consequences the doctrine of a godless 
nature, as the sole ground and efficient cause not only of all things, 
events, and appearances, but likewise of all our thoughts, sensa- 
tions, impulses, and actions. Obedience to nature is the only 
virtue: the gratification of the passions and appetites her only 
dictate : each individual's self-will the sole organ through which 
nature utters her commands, and 

** Sdf-oontradicUoii Is the only vnpoDg f 
For by the laws of spirit, in the right 
Is every individual charaetar 
That acts in strict oonsistenoe with itselt" 

That speculative opinions, however impious and daring they 
may be, are not always followed by correspondent conduct, is most 
true, as well as that they can scarcely in any instance be system- 
atically realized on account of their imsuitableness to human 
nature and to the institutions of society. It can be hell only 
where it is all hell : and a separate world of devils is necessary for 
the existence of any one coniplete devil. But on the other hand 
it is no less clear nor, with the biography of Carrier and his 
fellow-atheists before us, can it be denied without wilful blindness, 
that the (so call^ system of nature (i,e,, materialism, with the 
utter rejection of moral responsibility, of a present Providence, 
and of both present and future retribution) may influence the 
characters and actions of individuals, and even of commimities, to 
a degree that almost does' away the distinction between men and 
devils, and will make the page of the future historian resemble the 
narration of a madm^'s dreams. It is not the wickedness of Don 
Juan, therefore, which constitutes the character an abstraction, 
and removes it from Hid rules of probability ; but the rapid suc- 
cession of the correspcmdent acts and incidents, his intellectual 
superiority, and the splendid accumulation of his gifts and desir« 
able qualities, as co-etistant with en^e-wickedness in one and the 
same person. But this likewise is the very circumstance which 
gives to this strange play its charm and universal interest. Don 
Juan is, from beginning to end, an intelligible character : as much 
so as the Satan of Milton. The poet asks only of the reader what 
as a poet he is privileged to ask, viz., that sort of negative faith in 
the existence ol such a being, which we willingly give to produc- 
tions professedly ideal, and a disposition to tlie same state of 
fef ling as that with which we contemplate the idealized figures' c»f 
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the Apollo Belvidei'e, aiid tHe Famese Hercules. What the Her- 
oules is to the eye in corporeal strength, Don Juan is to the mind 
in strength of character. The ideal consists in the happj balance 
of the generic with the individual. The former makes the cha- 
racter representative and symbolical, therefore instructive; beoaose, 
mutatis mvicmdis, it is applicable to whole classes of men. The 
latter gives its living interest ; for nothing lives or is real but as 
definite and individuaL To understand this completely the reader 
need only recollect the specific state of his feelings when, in look- 
ing at a picture of the historic (more properly of the poetic or 
heroic) class, he objects to a particular figure as being too much 
of a portrait; and this interruption of his complacency he feels 
without the least reference to, or the least acquaintance with, any 
person in real life whom he might recognise in this figure. It is 
enough that such a figure is not ideal ; and therefore not ideal, 
because one of the two factors or elements of the ideal is in excess. 
A similar and more powerful objection £e would feel towards a set 
of figures which were mere abstractions, like those oi Cipriaoi^ 
and what have been called Greek forms and faces, t.e., outlines 
drawn according to a recipe. These again are not ideal; be- 
cause in these the other element is in excess. Forma formans per 
formam formatam translucens, is the definition and perfection of 
ideal art. 

This excellence is so happily achieved in the Don Juan, that it 
is capable of interesting without poetry, nay, even without words, 
as in our pantomime of that name. We see clearly how the 
character is formed; and the very extrayagance of the incidents, 
and the superhuman entireness of Don Juan's agency, prevents 
the wickedness from shocking our minds to any painful degree. 
(We do not believe it enough for this effect ; no, not even with 
that kind of temporary and negative belief or acquiescence which 
I have described above.) Meantime the qualities of his character 
are too desirable, too flattering to our pride and our wishes, not 
to make up on this side as much additional faith as was lost on 
the other. There is no danger (thinks the spectator or reader) of 
my becoming such a monster of iniquity as Don Juan ! I never 
shall be an atheist ! I shall never disallow all distinction between 
right and wrong ! I have not the least inclination to be so out- 
rageous a drawcansir in my love affairs ! But to possess such a 
power of captivating and enchanting the affections of the other 
sex ! to be capable of inspiring in a charming and even a virtuous 
woman a love so deep, and so entirely personal to me, that even 
my worst vices (if I were vicious), even -my cruelty and perfidy 
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(if I were cmel and perfidious), could not eradicate the passtoll 
To be 80 lored for my own self, that even with a distinct know- 
ledge of my charact^ she yet died to save me I This, sir, takes 
hold of two sides of our nature, the better and the worse. For 
the heroic disinterestedness, to which loye can transport a woman, 
cannot be contemplated without an honourable emotion of rever- 
ence towards wonmnhood : and on the other hand, it is among the 
miseries, and abides in the dark ground- work of our natui*e, to 
crave an outward confirmation of that something within us, 
which is our very self, that something, not made up of our qua- 
lities and relations, but itself the supporter and substantia! 
basis of all these. Love me, and not my qualities, may be 8 
vicious and an insane wish, but it ia not a wish wholly without a 
meaning. 

Without power, virtue would be insuj£cient and incapable of 
revealing its being. It would resemble the magic transformation 
of Tasso's heroine into a tree, in which she could only groan and 
bleed. (Hence power is necessarily an object of our desire and of 
our admiration.) But of all power, that of the mind is, on eveiy 
account, the grand desideratum of human ambition. We shall 
be as gods in knowledge, was and must have been the first tempt- 
ation: and the co-existence of great intellectual lordship with 
guilt has never been adequately represented without exciting the 
strongest interest, and for this reason, that in this bad and hete- 
rogeneous co-ordination we can contemplate the intellect of man 
more exclusively as a separate self -subsistence, than in its proper 
state of subordination to his own conscience, or to the will of an 
infinitely superior being. 

This IS the sacred charm of Shakespeare's male characters in 
general. They are all cast in the mould of Shakespeare's own 
gigantic intellect; and this is the open attraction of his Richard, 
lago, Edmund, &c. in particular. But, again, of all intellectual 
power, that of superiority to the fear of the invisible world is the 
most dazzling. Its influence is abundantly proved by the one 
circumstance, that it can bribe us into a voluntary submission of 
our better knowledge, into suspension of all our judgment derived 
from constant experience, and enable us to peruse with the live- 
liest interest the wildest tales of ghosts, wizards, genii, and secret 
talismans. On this propensity, so deeply rooted in our natm*e, a 
specific dramatic probability may be raised by a true poet, if the 
whole of his work be in harmony : a dramatic probability, suffi- 
cient for dramatic pleasure, even when the component characters 
and incidents bord<%r on impossibility. The poet does not require 
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Oil tc 1)6 awake and belieyo; be solicits us only to ytteld onrselyes 
to a dream ; and this too with our ejes open, and with our judg* 
ment perdtie behind the curtain, ready to awaken us at tiie first 
motion of our will : and meantime, only, not to disbelieye. And 
m such a state of mind, who but must be impressed with the cool 
intrepidity of Don John on the appearance of his father's ghost P 

** Grobt.— Monster ! behold these wounds ! 

1). JoHHw— I do ! They were well meent and weU perfbnned, I see. 

QHoeT. Bq;)ait, repent of all thy ▼Ulanles : 

My damoroQS blood to heaven for vengeanoe cries, 
Heaven wiU poor out his Judgments on yon all. 
Hell gapes for you, for yon eadi fiend doth call. 
And hourly waits your unrepenttng &1L 
Yon with eternal horrors tbeyll torment, 
Except of all your crimes yon enddenly rnient. 

iGhoittinJet,) 

D. JoHN.<»Farewell, thou art a foolish ghost Bepent, quoth he I what could this, meanf 
Our senses are aU in a mist sure. 

D. Aktokio (one qf D, Juan't nprcbate ooMfwnioiu).— >They are not 1 Twas a f^ioat 

D. LoPKZ (flnotkar rqprobaie).—l ne'er believed those foolish tales before. 

D. JuHK— Onne ! 'Tis no matter. liOt it be what it wUl, it must be naturaL 

D. Antonio. — ^And nature is unalterable in ua too. 

D. John.— Tis true I The nature of a ghost can not change ours. 

Who also can deny a portion of sublimity to the tremendous 
consistency with which he stands out the last fearful trial, like a 
second Prometheus P 

**(Choru»qfdtvas.) 
" Statcb-Gbost.— Will you not relent and fed remorse ? 
D. JoHir.— Oould'st thou bestow another heart on me, I might But with this heart 1 
save, I can not 

D. Lopez.— These things are prodigious. 

D. Antonio.— 1 have a sort of grudging to relent, but something holds me back. 
D. LoPKZ.— If we could, 'tis now too late. I will not 
D. ANTONto.--We defy thee 1 

OH06T.— Perish, ye impious wretches f jo and find the punishmento laid up in store ftt 
you I 

(J%ttnder amd U^ktning, D, Lcpez and D. AfUonio art iwaUowed up.) 
Gbost (ft) I). JioiJkn).— Behold their dreadful fates, and know that thy last moment's come 
D. John.— Think not to fri|^t m^ foolish i^mmI; 111 break your marble body in piece i 
and pull down your horse. 

(launder and Uf^U min^ Cfkorut qf deviU, Jtc) 
0. JoRH. These things I see with wonder, but no fear. 

Were all the dements to be oonfounded. 
And shufBed all into their former diaos; 
Were seas of sulphur flaming round about me, 
And all mankind roaring within those fires, 
I could not fear, or fed the least remorse. 
To the Utet Instant I would dare thy power. 
Here I stand firm, and all thy threats contemn 
Thy murderer (to the ^loU qf one aohom he had murdrred) 
Stands here I Now do thy worst 1 

iSe ii evaUoiced up in a doud qffre.)** 
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In fine, the cliaracfer of Don Jolin consists in the tlnloli of 
everything desii'able to human nature, as means, and which there- 
fore by the well-known law of association become at length de- 
sirable on their own account. On their own account, and in their 
own dignity, they are here displayed, as being employed to ends 
so unhuman, that in the effect, they appear almost as means 
without an end. The ingredients too are mixed in the happiest 
proportion, so as to uphold and relieve each other— more espe- 
cially in that constant interpoise of wit, gaiety, and social gene- 
rosity, which prevents the criminal, even in his most atrocious 
moments, from sinking into the mere ruffian, as far at least as 
our imagination sits in judgment. Above all, the fine sufiPusion 
through the whole, with the characteristic manners and feelings 
of a highly bred gentleman, gives life to the drama. Thus, having 
invited the statue-ghost of the governor, whom he had murdered, 
to supper, which invitation the marble ghost accepted by a nod of 
the head, Don John has prepared a banquet : 

** D. John. — Some wine, rirrah 1 Here's to Don Pedro's ghost— be should have been wol- 
ooiDe. 

D. LopBZ.»The rascal b afraid of yoa after death. 

(One knocks hard at the door.') 
D. John (to the «ervaflQ.^Ri8e and do your duty. 

Servant.— Ob the devil, the devil I (Marble ghoit enters.) 

D. John.— Ha! 'tis the ghost I Let's rise and receive him ! Gome Governor, you are 
welcome— sit there ; If we had thought yoo would have come, we would have staid for yoo. 

Here, Governor, your health I Friends, put it about ! Here's excellent meat, taste of this 
ragout. Come, I'll help you ; come, eat, and let old quarrels be forgotten. 

(The ghost threaJtens Kim, with vengeance.) 

D. John. — ^We are too much confirmed— curse on this dry discourse. Come, here's to your 
mistress— you had one when you were living : not foi^tting your sweet sister. (Devils enter.) 

D. John.— >Are these some of your retinue i Devils say you i I'm sorry I have no burnt 
brandy to treat 'em with— that's drink fit for devils," &c 

Nor is the scene from which we quote interesting in dramatic 
probability alone ; it is susceptible likewise of a sound moral ; of 
a moral that has more than common claims on the notice of a too 
numerous class, who are ready to receive the qualities of gentle- 
manly courage and scrupulous honour (in all the recognised laws 
of honour) as the svbstiMes of vii*tues, instead of its omomients. 
This, indeed, is the moral value of the play at large, and that 
which places it at a world's distance from the spirit of modem 
Jacobinism. The latter introduces to us clumsy copies of these 
showy instrumental qualities, in order to reconcile us to vice 
and want of principle ; while the Atheieta Ihihninato presents an 
exquisite poi*traiture of the same qualities, in all their gloss and 
glow, but presents them for the sole p^irpose of displaying their 
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hollowncas, and in order to put us on our guard by demoiistrating 
their utter indifference to vice and virtue, whenever these and 
the like accomplishments are contemplated for themselves alone. 

Eighteen years ago I observed, that tho whole secret of the 
modem Jacobinical drama (which, and not the German, is its 
appropriate designation), and of all its popularity, consists in the 
confusion and subversion of the natural order of things in their 
causes and effects : namely, in the excitement of surprise by re- 
presenting the qualities of liberality, refined feeling, and a nice 
sense of honour (those things rather which pass amongst us for 
such) in persons and in classes where experience teaches us least 
to expert them ; and by rewarding with all the sympathies which 
are ihe due of virtue those criminals whom law, reason, and 
reUgion have excommunicated from our esteem. 

This of itself would lead me back to Bertram, or the Castle of 
St. Aldobrand ; but» in my own mind, this tragedy was brought 
into connection with The Libertine (Shadwell's adaptation of the 
Atheida FuhMnaio to the English stage in the reign of Charles 
the Second) by the fact, that our modem drama is taken, in the 
substance of it, from the first scene of the third act of The Liber- 
tine. But with what palpable superiority of judgment in the 
original ! Earth and hell, men and spirits, are up in arms against 
Don John; the two former acts of the play have not only prepared 
us for the supernatural, but accustomed us to the prodigious. It 
is, therefore, neither more nor less than we anticipate when the 
Captain exclaims : " In all the dangers I have been, such horrors 
I never knew. I am quite unmanned." And when the Hermit 
says, "that he had beheld the ocean in wildest rage, yet ne'er 
before saw a storm so dreadful ; such horrid flashes of lighting, 
and such claps of thunder, were never in my remembrance." And 
Don John's burst of startling impiety is equally intelligible in 
its motive as dramatic in its effect. 

But what is there to account for the prodigy of the tempest at 
Bertram's shipwreck P It is a mere supernatural effect without 
even a hint of any supernatural agency; a prodigy without any 
circnmfltiance mentioned that is prodigious ; and a miracle intro- 
duced without a ground, and ending without a result. Every 
event and every scene of the play might have taken place as well 
if Bertram and his vessel had been driven in by a common hard 
gale, or from want of provisions. The first act would have ind^d 
lost its greatest and most sonorous picture; a scene for the sake 
of a scene, without a word spoken ; as such, therefore (a rarity 
without a precedent), w« must take it, and be thankful 1 In the 
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opinton of Hot a few, it was, in evexy sense of the word, the best 
Bocne in the play. I am qnite certain it was the most innocent : 
and* the steady, qoiet uprightness of the flame of the wax candles 
which the monks held oyer the roaring billows amid the storm of 
wind and rain, was really miracolons. 

The Sicilian sea coast: a convent of monks: night: a most 
portentonsy unearthly storm: a vessel is wrecked: contrary to 
all human expectation, one man saves himself by his prodigious 
powers as a swimmer, aided by the peculiarity of his destination : 

"FiiOB. All.«UdidpvlBb- 

igt Monk.— dMBfe, oliange tboM dmdied weed*— 
pBiOB.— I wist not of UKm— every loal did periab— 

Enter Zd Mmk heutUif, 
ad MoNKw— >No, there wu one did battle with the etorm 
MTith eireleflB deaperate force; full many timea 
Hia life waa woo and ket, aa thongh be recked ooi— 
No hand did aid him, and lie aided none — 
Alone he breaated the broad wftve ; alone 
That man was flaTed." 

Well ! This man is led in by the monks, supposed dripping wet, 
and to very natural inquiries he either remains silen^ or gives 
most brief and surly answers, and after three or four of these 
half -line courtesies, ** dashing off the monks " who had saved him, 
he exclaims in the true •sublimity of our modem misanthropic 
heroism: 

"OffI ye are mcD-»there*BpolioninyoiirtoadL 
Bat I must yield. Cor this (yokatf) balh left me streugtUev." 

^ end the three first scenes. In the next (the Castle of St. 

AJLdobrand) we find the servants there equally frightened with 

this\ unearthly storm, though wherein it differed from other 

violent storms we are not told, except that Hugo informs us, 

page 9 : 

*• PiKTii— Hago^ well met Does e'ea thy age bear 

Memory of so terrible a storm 7 
Huoo,— They have been frequent latdy. 
Pi».— They ere ever so in SIdty. 
Hugo.— So it Is said. Bat storms when I was young 

Would still pass o'er like Nature's fitftil fevers, 

And rendered all more wholesome. Now tlieir rage^ 

Sent thus unseascmable and profitless, 

Speaks like the threato of Heaven.** 

A most pei*plexing theory of Sicilian storms is this of old Hugo 
and what is very remarkable, not apparently founded on any 
great familiarity of his own with this troublesome article. For 
when Pietro asserts the *' ever more frequency " of tempests in 
Sicily, the old man professes to know nothing more of the fact. 
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bat by hearsay. ''So it is said.'* But wby he assumed this 
storm to be unseasonable, and on what he grounded his prophecy 
(for the storm is still in full fury) that it would be profitless, and 
without the physical powers common to all other violent sea-winds 
in purifying the atmosphere, we are left in the dark ; as well con* 
ceming the particular points in which he knew it (during its 
continuance) to di£fer &om those that he had been acquainted 
with in his youth. We are at length introduced to the Lady 
Imogine, who, we learn, had not rested " through " the night, not 
on accoxmt of the tempest, for 

** Long ere the stomaroM, ber ratlen jBitiirae 
Forbade all hope to lee her bleet with sleep.* 

Sitting at a table, and looking at a portrait, she informs us— > 
First, that portrait-painters may make a portrait from memory : 

** The limner's art mi^ tnu» the absent feataie.** 

For sorely these words coidd never mean, that a painter may 
have a person sit to him who afterwards may leave the room or 
perhaps the coxmtry P Second, that a portrait-painter can enable 
a mourning lady to possess a good likeness of her absent lover, 
but that the portrait-painter cannot, and who shall .^ 

" Beetore the soeoei hi which they mek and parted?^ ^' 
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The natural answer would have been — Why the scene-painter, to 
be sure 1 But this unreasonable lady requires in addition sundry 
things to be painted that have neither lines nor colours : 

V 

••The thooiM the reooUeoUcDB gweek and bitter. 
Or the EljBiaa dreamaof toven when they loyed." 

Which last sentence must be supposed to mean, wJien they were 
present, and making love to each other. Then, if this portrait 
could speak, it would " acquit the faith of womankind." How p 
Had she remained constant P No, she has been married to 
another man, whose wife she now is. How then P Why, that, in 
spite of her marriage vow, she had continued to yearn and crave 
for her former lover : 

« Thb haa her bodly, that her mind : 
Which has the better bargahi r 

The lover, however, was not contented with this precious 
arrangement, as we shall soon find. The lady proceeds to inform 
us, that during the many years of their separation, there have 
happened in the different parts of the world a number of " such 
things;" ^v^ii st^o)^ aa ip a course of years always have, and till 
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the Milleimiam donbtless always will happen somowliere or 
other. Yet this passage, both in huiguage and in metre, is per- 
haps among the best parts of the play. The lady's loved com- 
panion and most esteemed attendant, Clotilda, now enters and 
explains this love and esteem by proving herself a most passive 
and dispassionate listener, as well as a brief and Incky querist, 
who asks by chance questions that we should have thought made 
for the very sake of answers. In short, she very much reminds 
us of those puppet-heroines, for whom the showman contrives to 
dialogue without any skill in ventriloquism. This, notwithstanding, 
is the best scene in the play, and though crowded with solecisms, 
corrupt diction, and offences against metre, would possess merits 
sufficient to outweigh them, if we could suspend the moral sense 
during the penual. It tella well and passionately the pr^minary 
circumstaoeeB, and thus overoomes the main difficulty of most 
first acts, viz. that of retrospective narration. It tells us of her 
having been honourably addressed by a noble youth, of rank 
and fortune vastly superior to her own : of their mutual love, 
heightened on her part by gratitude; of his loss of his sovereign's 
favour; his disgrace; his attainder and flight; that he (thus 
degraded) sank into a vile ruffian, the chieftain of a murderous 
banditti; and that from the habitual indulgence of the most re- 
probate habits and ferocious passions, he had become so changed, 
even in his appearance and features, 

** That die wbo bore him had recoiled firom him, 
Nor known the alien Tlsage of her child, 
Yet itiU the (Imogiiie) loy'd him." 

She is compelled by the silent entreaties of a father, perishing 
with " bitter shameful want on the cold earth," to give her hand, 
with a heart thus irrecoverably pre-engaged, to Lord Aldobrand, 
the enemy of her lover, even to the very man who had baffled his 
ambitious schemes, and was, at the present time, entrusted with 
the execution of the sentence of death which had been passed on 
Bertram. Now, the proof of "woman's love," so industriously 
held forth for the sympathy, if not the esteem, of the audience, 
consists in this : that though Bertram had become a robber and a 
murderer by trade, a ruffian in manners, yea, with form and 
features at which his ovm mother could not but "recoil," yet she 
(Lady Imogine), " the wife of a most noble, hono<ared lord," estim- 
able as a man, exemplary and affectionate as a husband, and the 
fond father of her only child — ^that she, notwithstanding all this^ 
striking her heart, dares to say to it : 

* Bat thoa art Bertram a itIU, and Bertram's ever." 
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A monk now enters, and entreats in his prior's name for the 
wonted hospitality, and " free noble usage " of the Castle of St. 
Aldobrand for some wretched shipwrecked sonls, and from this 
learn, for the first time, to our infinite surprise, that notwith- 
standing the supematnrahiess of the storm aforesaid, not only 
Bertram, but the whole of his gang, had been saved, by what 
means we are left to conjecture, and can only conclude that they 
had all the same desperate swimming powers, and the same 
saving destiny as the hero, Bertram himself. So 6nds the first 
act, and with it the tale of the events, both those with which the 
tragedy begins, and those which had occurred previous to the date 
of its commencement. The second displays Bertram in dis- 
turbed sleep, which the Prior who hangs over him prefers calling 
a " starting trance," and with a strained voice, that would have 
awakened one of the seven sleepers, observes to the audience : 

** How the lip works I How the bare teeth do grind 
Acd beaded drops coarse * down his writhen brow r* 

The dramatic effect of which passage we not only concede to the 
admirers of this tragedy, but acknowledge the further advantage 
of preparing the audience for the most surprising series of 
wry faces, proflated mouths, and lunatic gestures, that were ever 
" liimched " on an audience to " sear f the sense," 

** PsiOB.— I will awake him firom this horrid trance, 

ThfB is no natural steep I Ho, wake tkee, stranger f 

This is rather a whimsical application of the verb reflex, we 
must confess, though we remember a similar transfer of the agent 
to the patient in a manuscript tragedy, in which the Bertram of 
the piece, prostrating a man with a single blow of his fist, ex- 
claims—" Knock me thee down, then ask thee if thou liVst." — 
Well, the stranger obeys, and whatever his sleep might have 
been, his waking was perfectly natural, for lethargy itself could 
not withstand the scolding stentorship of Mr. Holland, the Prior. 

• " The big round tears first act declares, that thunder-storms were 

Coursed one another down his innooenl not aUe to intercept her prayers for " the 

nose desperate man, in de&perate wayi who 

In piteous chase,'' deM " ■■ 

says Shakespeare of a wounded stag hanging " Tea, when the launched bolt did sear her 

its heAd over a stream; naturally firom the 



position of the head, and most beantiftaUy Her soul's deep orisons wen breathed frr 

fh>m the association of the preceding image, him; 

cf the chase, in which, " the poor sequeeter'd i. e^ when a red-hot bolt lacnched at her 

stag from the hunter's aim hml ta'en a hurt." fmn a thnnder^kNid had cauterized her 

in the supposed position of Bertram, the sense, in plain Eoglidi, bamt her eyes out of 

metaphor, if not fUse^ loses all (be propriety her head, she kept sttU praytag on. 

oftheorighiaL '*WaB not fkU k>v>s? Tea, thus doth 

f Among a number of other JUBtancwi of women Ioto f 
words chosen witlw^i veaaon. Tmogtne in the 
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We next learn from the best authority — ^his own confession* -tbai 
the misanthropic hero, whose destinj was incompatible with 
drowning, is Count Bertram, who not only reveals his past 
fortunes, but avows, with open atrocity, his satanic hatred of 
Lnogine's lord, and his frantic thirst of revenge; and so the 
raving character raves, and the scolding character scolds — and 
what elseP Does not the Prior a4:t? Does he not send for a 
posse of constables or thief-takers to handcuff the villain, and 
take him either to Bedlam or Newgate P Nothing of the kind ; 
the author preserves the unity of character, and the scolding 
Prior from first to last does nothing but scold, with the exception 
indeed of the last scene of the last act, in which with a most 
surprising revolution he whines, weeps, and kneels to the con- 
demned blaspheming assassin out of pure affection to the high- 
hearted man, the sublimity of whose angel-sin rivals the star- 
bright apostate (i,e., who was as proud as Lucifer, and as wicked 
as the Devil), and "had thrilled him" (Prior Holland aforesaid) 
with wild admiration. 

Accordingly, in the very next scene we have this tragic Mac- 
heath, with his whole gang, in the Castle of St. Aldobrand, with- 
out any attempt on the Prior's part either to prevent him, or to 
put the mistress and servants of the castle on their guard against 
their new inmates, though he (the Prior) knew, and confessed that 
he knew, that Bertram's " fearful mates " were assassins so habitu- 
ated and naturalized to guilt, that 

** When their drenched hold tonock both gold and gear. 
They griped their daggers with a nmrderer's instinct ;" 

and though he also knew that Bertram was the leader of a band 
whose trade was blood. To the castle however he goes, thus with 
the holy Prior's consent, if not with his assistance; and thither 
let UR follow him. 

No sooner is our hero safely housed in the Castle of St. AldO' 
brand, than he attracts the notice of the lady and her confidante, 
by his "wild and terrible dark eyes," "muffled form," "fearful 
form,"* "darkly wild," "proudly stem," and the like common- 

*Tbis sort of repetition is one of this nilareofHelL— Line 35, *'0 holy Prior, this i« 

writes peculiarities, and there is scarce a no asrthly <torm."— Lone 38, <*This is no 

page which does not famish one or more earthly itcrm."—** Line 42, ** Dealing with 

htstances— Ex. gr. in the first page or two. ns."— Line 43, **jDecri thus sternly."— Lino 

Act 1. line 7th, "and deemed that I might 44, "Spealc! thoa hast something seen/"— . 

sleep."— Lhie 10, "Did rock and quiver in "A /eei$ful tight r^Uao 45, "What hast 

theMckeringplare."— LinesU, 15, 16, **But thou sesnf A piteons, fearful nght:'^ 

by the momently gleamt of sheeted bine. Did Une 48, " quivertng aleamJ'-'liDe 50, ' In 

the pale marbles glare so sternly aa m% I the hoUow pautet of ike storm '— >Iinff 91, 

Umost deemed tbqr Uved."~Llne 37. "Til* " Tlie pau$e$ tfthe tUtm," ko. 
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place indefinites, seasoned by merely verbal antitbeses, and at best 
copied with veiy slight change from the Conrade of Southey's 
Joan of Arc. The Lady Imogine, who has been (as is the 
case, she tells us, with all soft and solemn spirits) worship' 
pvng the moon on a terrace or rampart within view of the 
castle, insists on having an interview with our hero, and this 
too tete'Ctr-tete. Woidd the reader learn why and wherefore the 
confidante is excluded, who very properly remonstrates against 
such " conference, alone, at night, with one who bears such fearful 
form," the reason follows — "why, therefore, send him!" I say 
follows, because the next line, " all things of fear have lost their 
power over me," is separated from the former by a break or pause, 
and besides, that it is a very poor answer to the danger, is no 
answer at all to the gross indelicacy of this wilful exposure. We 
must therefore regard it as a mere after-thought, that a little 
softens the rudeness, but adds nothing to the weight, of that exqui- 
site woman's reason aforesaid. And so exit Clotilda and enter 
Bertram, who " stands without looking at her," that is, with his 
lower limbs forked, his arms akimbo, his side to the lady's front, 
the whole figure resembling an inverted Y. He is soon however 
i*oused from the state surly to the state frantic, and then f oUow 
raving, yelling, cursing, she fainting, he relenting, in runs Imo- 
gine's child, squeaks " mother !" He snatches it up, and with a 
" God bless thee, child ! Bertram has kissed thy child," — the 
curtain drops. The third act is short, and short be our account 
of it.' It introduces Lord St. Aldobrand on his road homeward, 
and next Imogine in the convent, confessing the foulness of her 
heart to the prior, who first indulges his old humour with a fit of 
senseless scolding, then leaves her alone with her'ruflSjan para- 
mour, with whom she makes at once an infamous appointment, 
and the curtain drops, that it may be carried into act and con- 
summation. 

I want words to describe the mingled horror and disgust, with 
which I witnessed the opening of the fourth act, considering it as 
a melancholy proof of the depravation of the public mind. The 
shocking spirit of Jacobinism seemed no longer confined to 
politics. The familiarity with atrocious events and characters 
appeared to have poisoned the taste, even where it had not 
directly disorganized the moral principles, and left the feelings 
callous to all the mild appeals, and craving alone for the grossest 
and most outrageous stimulants. The very fact then present to 
onr senses, that a British audience could remain passive \inder 
Bit^h an insult to common decency, nay, recehe t^th a thxmder of 
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applaxise a human being supposed to liaye come reeking from ihe 
oonBnmmation d this complex foulness and baseness, these and 
the like reflections so pressed as with the weight of lead upon my 
heart, that actor, anthor, and tragedy would have been forgotten, 
had it not been for a plain elderly man sitting beside me^ who 
with a yery serious face, that at once expressed surprise and 
ayersion, touched my elbow, and pointing to the actor, said to me 
in a half whisper— ''Do you see that little fellow there? he has 
just been committing adultery !" Somewhat relieyed by the laugh 
which this droll address occasioned, I forced back my attention to 
the stage su£S.ciently to learn, that Bertram is recoyered from a 
transient fit of remorse, by the information that St. Aldobrand 
was commissioned (to do what every honest man must haye done 
without commission, if he did his duty) to seize him and deliyer 
\>\m to the just yengeance of the law ; an information which (as he 
had long known liinia^lf to be an attained traitor and proclaimed 
outlaw, and not only a trader in blood himself, but notoriously ihe 
Captain of a gang of thieyes, pirates, and assassins) assuredly 
could not haye be^ new to him. It is this, howeyer, which alone 
and instantly restores him to his accustomed state of raying, 
blasphemy, and nonsense. Next follows Imogine's constrained 
interyiew with her injured husband, and his sudden departure 
again, all in loye and kindness, in order to attend the feast of 
St. Anselm at the conyent. This was, it must be owned, a yery 
strange engagement for so tender a husband to make within a 
few minutes after so long an absence. But first his lady has told 
him that she has " a yow on her," and wishes "that black perdi- 
tion may guH her peijured soul" (Note : she is lying at the yery 
time) if die ascends his bed till her penance is accomplished. 
How, therefore, is the poor husband to amuse himself in this 
interval of her penance P But do not be distressed, reader, on 
account of the St. Aldobrand's absence 1 As the author has con- 
triyed to send him out of the house, when a husband would be in 
his and the loyer's way, so he will doubtless not be at a loss to 
bring him back again as soon as heiswanted. Weill the husband 
gone in on the one side, out pops the loyer from the other, and for 
the fiendish purpose of harrowing up the soul of his wretched 
accomplice in guilt, by announcing to her with most brutal and 
blasphemous execrations his fixed and deliberate resolye to assas- 
sinate her husband; all this too is forno discoyerable purpose on 
the part of the author, but that of introducing a series of super- 
tragic starts, pauses, screams, struggling, dagger-throwing, falling 
on the ground) starting up again wfldly, swearing, outcries for belpi 
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falling again on the ground, rising again, faintly totteiing towards 
the door, and, to end the scene, a most convenient fainting fit of 
our lady's, just in time to give Bertram an opportunity of soefc- 
ing the object of his hatred, before she alarms the house, which 
indeed she has had fuU time to have done before, but that the 
author rather chose she should amuse herself and the audience by 
the above-described ravings and startings. She recovers slowly, 
and to her enter Clotilda, the confidante and mother confessor ; 
then commences, what in theatrical language is called the mad- 
ness, but which the author more accurately entitles delirium, it 
appearing indeed a sort of intermittent fever with fits of light- 
headedness off and on, whenever occasion and stage effect happen 
to call for it. A convenient return of the storm (we told the 
reader beforehand how it would be) had changed 

**Tb6 rivulet, that bathed the Omvent walls. 
Into a foanUog flood : upon its brink 
The Lord and his small train do stand appalled. 
With torch and bell finom their high battlemenU 
The monks do saaaxKm. to the pass in vain; 
He must return kHii^t" 

Talk of the devil, and his horns appear, says the proverb : and 
sure enough, within ten lines of the exit of the messenger sent to 
stop him, the arrival of Lord St. Aldobrand is announced. Ber- 
tram's ruffian band now enter, and range themselves across the 
stage, giving fresh cause for Lnogine's screams and madness. 
St. Aldobrand having received his mortal wound behind the 
scenes, totters in to wdter in his blood, and to die at the feet of 
this double-damned adidteress. 

Of her, as far as she is concerned in this fourth act, we have two 
additional points to notice : first, the low cunning and Jesuitical 
trick with which she deludes her husband into words of forgive- 
ness, which he himself does not understand ; and secondly, that 
everywhere she is made the object of interest and sympathy, and 
it is not the author's fault if at any moment she excites feelings 
less gentle than those we are accustomed to associate with the 
self -accusations of a sincere, religious penitent. And did a British 
audience endure all this P — They received it with plaudits, which, 
but for the rivalry of the carts and hackney coaches, might have 
disturbed the evening prayers of the scanty week-day congrega- 
tion at St. Paid's Cathedral : 

"Tanpora nulafUur nof et nutamur in iUig.** 

Of the fifth act, the only thing noticeable (for rant and nonsense^ 
though abundant as ever, have long before the last act beooms 
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things of coarse) is the prof ane representation of the high altar 
HI a chapel, with all the yessels and other preparations for the 
holy sacrament. A hjmn is actoally sung on the stage by the 
chorister boys ! For the rest, Imogine, who now and then talks 
deliriously, but who is always light-headed as far as her gown and 
hair can make her so, wanders about in dark wfXxLs with cayem- 
rocks and precipices in the back scene ; and a number of mute 
dramatis persorue moye in and out continually, for whose presence 
there is always at least this reason, that they afford something to 
oe seen by that yery large part of a Dmry Lane audience who 
haye small chance of hearing a woid. She had, it appears, taken 
her child with her, but what becomes of the child, whether she 
murdered it or not, nobody can teU, nobody can learn; it was a 
riddle at the representation, and after a most attentiye perusal of 
the play, a riddle it remains : 

** Ko more I know, I wish I did, 
And I woald tell it all to you ; 
For what became of this poor child 
There's none that ever knew." 

WoHDSWORTu's Tkom. 

Our whole information * is derived from the following words : 

"Where is thy child? 

Clotil. (pointing to the cavern into tchidi the hit looked) : 
Oh, he lies cold within his cavern tomb I 
Why doBt thou urge her with the horrid theme? 

Prior (who uHU not, the reader nutydbaerve, be dieappoinled qfhit dou of toeXding) 
It was to make (query wake) one living diord o' tb' heart. 
And I will try, tho* my own breaks at it 
Wiiere is thy child? 

Imoo. (uith a frantic laugh) : 
The forest-fiend hath snatched him— 
He (who t the fiend or the chUd T) rides the night>mare thro' the wizard woods. 

Now these two lines consist in a senseless plagiarism from the 
coxmterf eited madness of Edgar in Lear, who, in imitation of the 
gipsy incantations, pims on the old word maiar, a hag; and the no 
less senseless adoption of Dryden's forest-fiend, and the wizard- 
stream by which Milton, in his Lycidas, so finely characterises the 
spreading Deva, fabtdoavs amims. Observe, too, these images stand 
unique in the speeches of Lnogine, without the slightest resem- 
blance to any thing she says before or after. But we are weary. 
The characters in this act frisk about, here, there, and eyerywhere, 
as teasingly as the Jack o'Lantem lights which mischieyous boys, 

* This child is an Important personage, for lut for its timely appearance. How aograt» 
I see not by what possible means the author ful then net furtber to notice its fatef 
srakl have ended the second and third acta 
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from aci^osd a Harrow street, throw with a looking-glass on the 
faces of their opposite neighbours. Bertram disarmed, oiit- 
heroding Charles de Moor in the Bobbers, befaces the collected 
knights of St. Anselm (all in complete armonr), and so, by pure 
dint of black looks, he outdares them into passive poltroons. The 
sudden revolution in the Prior's manners we have before noticed, 
and it is indeed so oiitre, that a number of the audience imagined 
a great secret was to come out, viz. that the Prior was one of the 
many instances of a youthful sinner metamorphosed into an old 
scold, and that this Bertram would appear at last to be his son. 
Imoguie reappears at the convent, and dies of her own accord. 
Bertram stabs himself, and dies by her side, and that the play 
may conclude as it began, viz. in a superf etation of blasphemy 
upon nonsense, because he had snatched a sword from a des« 
picable coward, who retreats in terror when it is pointed towards 
him in sport ; this/eJo de se, and thief -captain, this loathsome and 
leprous confluence of robbery, adultery, murder, and cowardly 
assassination, this monster whose best deed is, the having saved 
his betters from the degradation of hanging him, by turning Jack 
Ketch to himself, first recommends the charitable Monks and 
holy Prior to pray for his soul, and then has the f oUy and impu- 
dence to exclaim : 

** I died no felon's death ; 
A warrior's weapon Areed a warrior's soul !" 



CHAPTER XXiy. 

CONCLUSION. 

IT sometimes happens that we are punished for our faults by 
incidents, in the causation of which these faults had no share : 
and this I have always felt the severest punishment. The woimd 
indeed is of the same dimensions ; but the edges are jagged, and 
there is a duU under-pain that survives the smart which it had 
aggravated. For there is always a consolatory feeling that 
accompanies the sense of a p^roportion between antecedents and 
consequents. The sense of Before and After becomes both intel- 
ligible and intellectual when, and only when, we contemplate the 
succession in the relations of Cause and Effect, which like the 
two poles of the magnet manifest the being and unity of the one 
power by relative opposites, and give, as it were, a substratum 
of permanence, of identity, and therefore of reality, to the shadowy 
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flux of Time. It is Eternity revealing itself in the pbenomena of 
Time: and the perception and acknowledgment ol the propor- 
tionaHtj and appropriateness of the Present to the Fast, prove to 
^Jie afflicted Soul, that it has not yet been deprived of the sight of 
God, that it can stOl recognise the effective presence of a Father, 
though through a darkened glass and a turbid atmosphere, though 
of a Father that is chastising it. And for this cause, doubtless, 
are we so framed in mind, and even so organized in brain and 
nerve, that all confusion is painfuL It is within the experience 
of many medical practitioners, that a patient, with strange and 
unusual symptoms of disease, has been more distressed in mind, 
more wretched, from the fact of being unintelligible to himself and 
others, than from the pain or danger of the disease: nay, that 
the patient has received the most solid comfort, and resumed a 
genial and enduring cheerfulness, from some new symptom or 
product, that had at once determined the name and nature of his 
complaint, and rendered it an intelligible effect of an intelligible 
cause : even though the discovery did at the same moment pre- 
clude all hope of restoi*ation. Hence the mystic theologians, 
whose delusions we may more confidently hope to separate from 
their actual intuitions, when we condescend to read their works 
without the presimiption that whatever our fancy (always the ape, 
and too often the adulterator and counterfeit of our memory) has 
not made or cannot make a picture of, must be nonsense, — hence, 
I say, the Mystics have joined in representing the state of the 
reprobate spirits as a dreadful dream in which there is no sense 
of reality, not even of the pangs they are enduring — an eternity 
without time, and a^ it were below it — God present without 
manifestation of His presence. But these are depths, which we 
dare not linger over. Let us turn to an instance more on a level 
with the ordinary sympathies of mankind. Here, then, and in 
this same healing influence of Light and distinct Beholding, we 
may detect the final cause of that instinct which in the great 
majority of instances leads and almost compels the Afflicted to 
communicate their sorrows. Hence too flows the alleviation that 
results from " opening out our griefs :" which are thus presented 
in distinguishable forms instead of the mist, through which what- 
ever is shapeless becomes magnified and (literally) enomuma, 
Casimir, in the Fifth Ode of his Third Book, has happily* ex- 
pressed this thought. 

* OkuiicaUy too. as far m consists with with which the poetry of the aDclcots re/tait 

the allegorizing fancy of the modem, that the world witbuut. Oosimlr affords, perhiVib 

still stnoing to project the inward, contra- the most striking instance of tliis dArao* 

tflftiiifaishes itself from the seeming ease teriatic differeoce^^lVir his Hylt and di.tio« 
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"MtlongutHUnM 
Edit asnorfaeUetgue htdhit 

* BamU wteduUat, Fvtgerii oeyttf, 
iSfaiitl fl^fonlem viMTie/uiterii 
Awra amioorum, et loquaoem 
<?ueiH&iM eooeiidrit AtMk 

** CUm quiertndo duvnimut.qtttiri, 
Ip§oq}u fietu laeryma perditur, 
NecfortU OBKnui, siper omnet 
Cfura volcU rttidttqw ranum, 

* Viret amieit perdit in auribut 
Minorque iemper dividUwr deXor, 
Per mMUapermittut vagaH 
Peetara!* 

M LA. lit 04.fi. 

I shall not make this an excuse, liowerer, for tronbling my readers 
with any complaints or explanations, with which, as readers, they 
Qaye little or no conc^n. It may Bu£B.ce (for the present at least) 
to declare that the causes that have delayed the publication of 
these Tolumes for so long a period after they had been printed off, 
were not connected with any neglect of my own; and that they 
would form an instructive comment on the chapter concerning 
authorship as a trade, addressed to young men of genius in the 
first Yolume of this work. I remember the ludicrous effect produced 
on my mind by the first sentence of an autobiography, which 
happily for the writer was as meagre in incidents as it is well 
possible for the life of an indiyidual to be — " The evenJtfid life which 
I am about to record, from the hour in which I rose into existence 
on this planet, &<i,^ Yet when, notwithstanding this warning ex- 
ample of self-importance before me, I review my own life, I cannot 
refrain from applying the same epithet to it, and with more than 
ordinary emphasis — and no private feeling, that affected myself 
only, should prevent me from publishing the same (for write it I 
assuredly shall, should life and leisure be granted me) if con- 
tinued reflection should strengthen my present belief, that my 
history would add its contingent to the enforcement of one im- 
portant truth, viz. that we must not only love our neighbours as 
ourselves, but ourselves likewise as our neighbours ; and that we 
can do neither unless we love Gk>d above botL 



•re reallj daaalcalx while Oofrlegr* wbo re- cited the Bwrirbe of all icfaolaxB. I wu 

•emblee Oulinir in many ntptctB, com- mudiamneed last aommer with the Uni^iaUe 

pletely harbariiea Jkit Latinity, and even hia offHglUf with which an Italian poet penued 

metre, 1^ the heteronneoiia nature of hia a page of Oowiey'a Davideia, oontraated with 

^b ffB g»i»*. Hbat Dr. Johnson alionld have the enthusiasm with which he first ran 

passed a oontoaxy judgment, and have etven throofl^ and then read aloud, mMoo^ 

rifened Ovwley's Latin Poems to Milton's, Jfanntf and Ad Painm. 
A caprice that has, if I mistake not. ex- 
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* Who lives, Uiat'8 n^t 
Depraved or depraves? Who dies, that bears 
Not one ipum to the fgrwat-^ tkeirfriendit gift /* 

Strange as the delusion may appear, yet it is most tnic that tbret 
years ago I did not know or believe that I had an enemy in the 
world : and now even my strongest sensations of gi*atitade are 
mingled with fear, and I reproach myself for being too often dis- 
posed to ask, — ^Have I one friend? — During the many years 
which intervened between the composition and the publication 
of the Christabel, it became almost as well known among 
literary men as if it had been on common sale ; the same refer- 
ences were made to it, and the same liberties taken with it, even 
to the very names of the imaginary persons in the poem. From 
almost all of our most celebrated poets, and from some with 
whom I had no personal acquaintance, I either received or heard of 
expressions of admiration that (I can truly say) appeared to myself 
utterly disproportionate to a work, that pretended to be nothing 
more than a common Faery Tale. Many, who had allowed no 
merit to my other poems, whether printed or manuscript, and 
who have frankly told me as much, uniformly made an excep- 
tion in favour of the Christabel and the poem entitled Love. 
Year after year, and in societies of the most different kinds, I had 
been entreated to recite it : and the result was still the same in 
all, and altogether different in this respect from the effect pro- 
duced by the occasional recitation of any other poems I had com- 
posed. This before the pubHcation. And since then, with very 
few exceptions, I have heard nothing but abuse, and this too in a 
spirit of bitterness at least as disproportionate to the pretensions 
of the poem, had it been the most pitiably below mediocrity, as 
the previous eulogies, and far more inexplicable. In the " Edin- 
burgh Review," it was assailed with a malignity and a spirit of 
personal hatred that ought to have injured only the work in 
which such a tirade was suffered to appear : and this review was 
generally attributed (whether rightly or no I know not) to a man, 
who both in my presence and in my absence has repeatedly pro- 
nounced it the finest poem of its kind in the language. This may 
8ei*ve as a warning to authors, that in their calculations on the 
probable reception of a poem they must subtract to a large 
amount from the panegyric, which may have encouraged them to 
publish it, however unsuspicious, and however various the sources 
of this panegyric may have been. And, first, allowances must be 
made for private enmity, of the very existence of which they had 
perbp.]ps enteitained no suspicion — for personal enmity behind tho 
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mask of anonymous criticism: secondly, for tKe necessity of a 
certain proportion of abuse and ridicule in a Review, in order to 
make it saleable, in consequence of whicli, if they have no friends 
behind the scenes, the chance must needs be against them ; but 
lastly and chiefly, for the excitement and temporary sympathy of 
feeling, which the recitation of the poem by an admixer, especially 
if he be at once a warm admirer and a man of acknowledged 
celebrity, calls forth in the audience. For this is really a species 
of animal magnetism, in which the enkindling reciter, by per- 
petual comment of looks and tones, lends his own will and appre- 
hensive faculty to his auditors. They live for the time within the 
dilated sphere of his intellectual being. It is equally possible, 
though not equally common, that a reader left to himself should 
sink below the poem, as that the poem left to itself should flag 
beneath the feelings of the reader. But in my own instance, I 
had the additional misfortune of having been gossiped about, as 
devoted to metaphysics, and worse than aU to a system incom- 
parably nearer to the visionary flights of Plato, and even to the 
jargon of the Mystics, than to the established tenets of Locke. 
Whatever therefore appeared with my name, was condemned 
beforehand as predestined metaphysics. In a dramatic poem, 
which had been submitted by me to a gentleman of great influ* 
ence in the theatrical world, occurred the following passage : — 

** we are qaeruloos creatures I Little leas 
Than all things can suffice to make us happj ■ 
And little more than nothing is enough 
To make us wretched." 

Aye, here now (exclaimed the critic)— here comes Coleridge's 
inetwphysica I And the very same motive (that is, not that the 
lines were unflt for the present state of our immense theatres, 
but that they were metofphysics *) was assigned elsewhere for the 
rejection of the two following passages. The first is spoken in 
answer to a usurper, who had rested his plea on the circumstance, 
that he had been chosen by the acclamations of the people : — 

"What people? How convened? Or If convened. 
Must not that magic power that charms together 
Millions of men in council, needs have power 
To win or wield them ? Kather. O far rather. 
Shout forth thy titles to yon circling mountains. 



* Poor unlucky metaphysics I and what and so sholt tboa know God, as far as Is per- 

are they? A single sentence expresses the milted to a crealore^and in Qod all things. 

object and thereby fhe contents of this Surely, there is • strange— nay, rather a toe 

KKiK-e TvStBi. otcanAv : et Deum quantum natural— aversion in many to know Ihem 

lieet et in Dto wMiia K&nM, Know thyself i selvea. 
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And wtth a thouudJUil i«verbemtS«i 

Mate the rooto flaUer thee, and tte ToUe7ii« air, 

Unbribed, shoat back to thee. King Bmertch I 

Bf wholMome lain to embank the Sovereign Fower | 

To deepen by Teetndnt ; and by prevention 

Of lawleM will to amass and goide the flood 

In its majestie channel, is man's task 

And the troe patriot's glory 1 In all else. 

Men safeUer tnist to heaven than to themadves 

When least themselves: even in thoee whirling crowds 

MTben foUy is contagioas, and too oft 

Even wise men leave thair better sense at home 

To diide and wonder at them, when retnm'd." 

The second passage is in the mouth of an old and experienced 
oonrtier, betrayed bj the man in whom he had most trosted : 

** And yet Sarolta, simple, inexperieiioed» 
Conld see him as he was and oft has wam'd me. 
Whence learnt she this? she was Innocent I 
And to be Innocent is Natare^s wisdom. 
The fledge-doTe knows the prowlers of the air, 
Fear'd soon as seen, and flatters back to shelter I 
And the young stsed recoils upon his haunches, 
The never»yet see n adder's Uss first heard 1 
Ah I sorer than snqdcion's hnndred eyes 
Is that fine senses which to the pure in heart 
By mere oppognancy of their own goodness 
Reveals the approach d evil !" 

As therefore mj character as a writer could not easily "Be more 
iigured by an oyert act than it was already in consequence of the 
report, I published a work, a large portion of which was profes- 
sedly metaphysical. A long delay occurred between its first 
annunciation and its appearance ; it was reyiewed therefore by an- 
ticipation with a malignity so avowedly and ezclusiyely personal 
as is, I belieye, unprecedented eyen in the present contempt of all 
common humanity that disgraces and endangers the liberty of the 
press. After its appearance, the author of this lampoon was 
chosen to review it in the " Edinburgh Reyiew :" and under the 
single condition, that he shoidd have written what he him- 
self really thought, and have criticized the work as he would 
have done had its author been indifferent to him, I should have 
chosen that man myself , both from the vigour and the originality 
of his mind, and from his particular acuteness in speculativi 
reasoning, before all others. I remembered OatuUus's lines : 

" DeHnt de quoquam quioptam bent vdU mereK 

jlti< aZjgMm >Beri jMSsejNitarsjrftMi. 
Omnia tunt ingraia t nOnt/edue Imignt est « 

Immo, etiam tcedat, tcBdet obetf^ue magi*. 
(71 mihit guem nemo gravius nee acerbius urget 

Qmm mode pri me unum atqu€ umicum amkum hatmU," 
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Bub I can truly saj, that the giief with which I read thii 
rhapsody of predetermined insult had the rhapsodist himaelf f qi 
its whole and sole object : and that the indignant contempt whidi 
it excited in me, was as ezclusiyely confined to his employer and 
suborner. I refer to this review at present, in consequence of 
information haying been given me that the innuendo of my 
''potential infidelity/' grounded on one passage of my first Lay 
Sermon, has been received and propagated with a degree of cre« 
dence, of which I can safely acquit the originator of the calumny* 
I give the sentences as they stand in the sermon, premising only 
that I was speaking exclusively of miracles worked for the out- 
ward senses of men« " It was only to overthrow the usurpation 
exercised in and through the senses, that the senses were miracu* 
lously appealed to. Beason and BEuaiON abe tueis own 
EVIDENCE. The natural sim is in this respect a symbol of the 
spiiituaL Ere he is fully arisen, and while his glories are still 
under veil, he calls up the breeze to chase away the usurping 
vapours of the night-season, and thus converts the air itself into 
the minister of its own purification : not surely in proof or eluci- 
dation of the light from heaven, but to prevent its interception. 

" Wherever, therefore, similar circumstances co-exist with the 
same moral causes, the principles revealed, and the examples 
recorded, in the inspired writings render miracles superfluous: 
and if we neglect to apply truths in expectation of wonders, or 
under pretext of the cessation of the latter, we tempt Grod, and 
merit the same reply which our Lord gave to the Pharisees on a 
like occasion." 

In the sermon and the notes both the historical truth and the 
necessity of the miracles are strongly and frequently asserted. 
" The testimony of books of histoiy (i.e., relatively to the signs 
and wonders, with which Christ came) is one of the strong and 
stately pillars of the church; but it is not the finmdationr 
Instead, therefore, of defending myself, which I could easily 
effect by a series of passages, expressing the same opinion, from 
the Falliers and the most eminent Protestant divines, from the 
Reformation to the Beyolution, I shall merely state what my 
belief is concerning the true evidences of Christianity. 1. Its 
consistency with right reason, I consider as the outer com*t of 
the temple — ^the common area within which it stands. 2. The 
miracles, with and through which the religion was first revealed 
and attested, I regard as the steps, the vestibule, and the portal 
of the temple. 3. The sense, the inward feeling, in the soul of 
each believer of its exceeding (^enro^feneM— the experience^ that 
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he needs something, joined with the strong foretokening that tht 
redemption and the graces propounded to ns in Christ are whci 
he needs — ^this I hold to be the tme foundation of the spiritual 
edifice. With the strong d priori probability that flows in from 
1 and 3 on the correspondent historical evidence of 2, no man can 
refuse or neglect to make the experiment without guilt. But, 4, 
it is the experience deriyed from a practical conformity to the 
conditions of the Gk>spel — ^it is the opening eye; the dawning 
Ught; the terrors and the promises of spiritual growth; the 
blessedness of loving Grod as Grod, the nascent sense of sin hated 
as sin, and of the incapability of attaining to either without 
Christ ; it is the sorrow that still rises up from beneath and the 
consolation that meets it from above ; the bosom treacheries of the 
principal in the warfare and the exceeding faithfulness and long- 
sufifering of the iminterested ally; — in a word, it is the actual 
trial of the faith in Christ, with its accompaniments and results, 
that must form the arched roof, and the faith itself is the com- 
pleting keystone. In order to an efficient belief in Christianity, a 
man must have been a Christian, and this is the seeming argu' 
mentv/m in eircvlo incident to all spiritual truths, to every sub" 
ject not presentable under the forms of time and space, as long as 
we attempt to master by the reflex acts of the understanding 
what we can only know by the act of becoming. ** Do the will of 
My Father, and ye shall know whether I am of God." * These 
four evidences I believe to have been and still to be, for the 
world, for the whole church, all necessary, all equally necessary ; 
but that at present, and for the msgority of Christians bom in 
Christian countries, I believe the third and the fourth evidence* 
to be the most operative, not as superseding, but as involving 
a glad undoubting faith in the two former. Credidi, ideoque 
inteUexi, appears to me the dictate equally of philosophy and 
religion, even as I believe redemption to be the antecedent of 
sanctification, and not its consequent. All spiritual predicates 
may be construed indifferently as modes of action or as states of 
being. Thus holiness and blessedness are the same idea, now 
seen in relation to act and now to existence. The ready belief 
which has been yielded to the slander of my " potential infidelity," 
I attribute in part to the openness with which I have avowed my 
doubts, whether the heavy interdict under which the name ot 
Benedict de Spinoza lies is merited on the whole or to the whole 
extent. Be this as it may, I wish, however, that I could find in 
the books of philosophy, theoretical or moral, which are alono 

• John y, IT. 
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recommended to the present students of theology in onr esta- 
'jUislied schools, a few passages as thoronghlj Fatiline, as com- 
pletely accordant with the doctrines of the estabLished Chnrch, 
as the following sentences in the concluding page of Spinoza's 
Ethics : — Deinde quo mens hoc amore divino aeu heatUudine magu 
gavdest, eo plus vnieUigit, eS majorem in affectus habet potentiam, ei 
eo minus ab affectHms, qui mali sunt, paiUur : cdque adeS ex eo, quod 
mens hoe amore divino sen heoMtudine gaudet, potestatem habei 
lUndlnes coercendi, nemo heatUudine gaudet quia affectus coercuit ; 
sed contra potestas libidines coercendi ex ipsa heaiitudine oritur. 

With regard to the Unitarians, it has been shamelessly asserted 
that I have denied them to be Christian^. Qod forbid ! For hoy 
should I know what the piety of the heart may be, or what quan 
iwn of error in the understanding may consist with a saving f aitL 
in the intentions and actual dispositions of the whole moral being 
in any one individual P Kever will God reject a soul that sin- 
cerely loves Him, be his speculative opinions what they may: 
and whether in any given instance certain opinions, be they 
unbelief or misbelief, are compatible with a sincere love of God, 
Grod only can know. But this I have said, and shall continue to 
say : that if the doctrines, the sum of which I believe to constitute 
the truth in Christ, he Christianity, then Unitarianism is not, and 
vice versa : and that in speaking theologically and impersonally ^ 
i,e,, of Fsilanthropism and Theanthropism as schemes of belief, 
without reference to individuals who profess either the one or 
the other, it will be absurd to use a dififerent language as long 
as it is the dictate of common sense that two opposites cannot 
properly be caUed by the same name. I should feel no offence if 
a Unitarian applied the same to me, any more than if he were to 
say that two and two bein^ four, four and four must be eight : 

Tov yukv xcMio^poves aSx<u 
yr ^ i$ iyoB^v ifiakov. 

taxuv oitcitmv woMoifHtXtv KoXAvt 

PiKDAB. Nem. (Mo xL 

This has been my object, and this alone can be my defence-* 
and O ! that with tlus my personal as well as my litebaby ufs 
might conclude ! the unquenched desire I mean, not without the 
consciousness of having earnestly endeavoured to kindle young 
minds, and to guard them against the temptations of scomers, by 
showing that tl^e scheme of Christianity, as taught in the liturgj 
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tad homQiM of our CliUTch, though not disooTerable bj human 
TeaBon, is jet in accordance with it; that link follows link by 
necessary consequence; that religion passes out c^ the ken of 
reason only where the eye of reason has reached its own horizon; 
and that Faith is then but its continuation: even as the day 
softens away into the sweet twilight* and twilight, hushed and 
breathless, steals into the darkness. It is night, sacred night ! 
the upraised eye views only the starry heaven which manifests 
Tself alone : and the outward beholding is fixed on the sparks 
twinkling in the awful depth, though suns of other worlds, 
only to preserve the soul steady and collected in its pure ad of 
inward adoration to the great I AM, and to the filial Wobd 
that re-affixmeth it from Eternity to Eternity, whose choral eoha 
is the imiverse. 

eiOi MONQi AOZA. 
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PSALM LXXVIII. V. 5, 6, 7. 

V. 6. For be established * testimony In Jacob and appointed a law In Israel: whidi lie 
aoaaded oar Iblbers, that they shoald make them known to their children. C That the 
feiuntloB to come might know them, even the children whkh aboold be bom ; who should 
arise and dedare them to their children I T. That they might set their hope in God, and not 
inset the works of God. 

IF our whole knowledge and information concerning the Bible had 
been confined to the one fact of its immediate deriTation from 
God, we should still presume that it contained roles and assis- 
tances for all conditions of men under all circumstances ; and there- 
fore for communities no less than for individuals. The contents 
of eyerj work must correspond to the character and designs of the 
work-master; and the inference in the present case is too obvious 
to be overlooked, too plain to be resisted. It requires, indeed, all 
the might of superstition to conceal from a man of common under- 
standing the further truth, that the interment of such a treasure 
in a dead language must needs be contrary to the intentions of the 
gracious Donor. Apostacy itself dared not question the premises, 
and that the practical consequence did not follow, is conceivable 
only under a complete system of delusion, which from the cradle 
to the death-bed ceases not to over-awe the will by obscure fears, 
while it pre-occupies the senses by vivid imagery and ritual panto- 
mime. But to such a scheme all forms of sophistry are native. 
The very excellence of the Giver has been made a reason for with- 
holding the gift; nay, the transcendent value of the gift itself 
assigned as the motive of its detention. We may be shocked at 
the presumption, but need not be surprised at the fact» that a 
jealous priesthood should have ventured to represent the applica- 
bility of the Bible to all the wants and occasions of men as a wax- 
like pliability to all their fancies and prepossessions. Faithful 
guardians of Holy Writ I they are constrained to make it useless 
in order to guard it from profanation ; and those whom they have 
most defrauded are the readiest to justify the fraud. For impos- 
ture, organized into a comprehensive and self-conflistent whole^ 
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forms a world of its own, in wliicli inversion becoiiies tke order of 
nature. 

Let it not be forgotten, however (and I recommend the fact to 
&e especial attention of those among onrselves who are disposed to 
rest contented with an implicit faith and passive acquiescence), that 
iLe church of superstition never ceased to avow the profoundest 
Teverence for the Scriptures themselves, and what it forbids its 
vassals to ascertain, it not only permits, but commands them to 
take for granted. 

Whether, and to what extent, this suspension of the rational 
functions, this spiritual slumber, will be imputied as a sin to the 
souls who are still under chains of papal darl:ness, we are neither 
enabled or authorized to determine. It is enough for us to know 
that the land in which we abide has like another Goshen been 
severed from the plague, and that we have light in our dwellings. 
The road of salvation for us is a high road, and the waj-farers, 
though "simple, need not err therein." The Gospel lies open in 
the market-place, and on every window seat, so that (virtually at 
least) the deaf may hear the words of the Book ! It is preached 
at every turning, so that the blind may see them. (Isai. zxiz. 
18.) The circumstances then being so different, if the result should 
prove similar, we may be quite certain that we shall not be held 
guiltless. The ignorance, which may be the excuse of others, will 
be our crime. Our birth and denizenship in an enlightened and 
protestant land will, with aU our rights and franchises'to boot, be 
brought in judgment against us, and stand first in the fearful list 
of blessings' abused. The glories of our country will form the 
blazonry of our own impeachment, and the very name of English- 
men, which we are almost all of us too proud of, and scarcely any 
of us enough thankful for, will be annexed to that of Christians 
only to light up our shame, and aggravate our condemnation. 
Ji I repeat, therefore, that the habitual unreflectingness, which 
in certain countries may be susceptible of more or less pallia- 
tion in most instances, can in this country be deemed blameless 
in none The humblest and least educated of our countrymen 
must have wilfully neglected the inestimable privileges, secured to 
all alike, if he has not himself found, if he ha£ not from his cwn 
personal experience discovered, the sufficiency of the Scriptures 
in all knowledge requisite for a right performance of his duty 
as a man and a Christian (see Appendix A.). Of the labouring 
classes, who in all countries form the great majority of the in- 
habitants, more than this is not demanded, more than this is not 
perhaps gcnei-ally desirable—" They are not sought for in pnblio 
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coimsei> nor need they be found ^ where politic eentencea &vci 
spoken. It is enoagh if every one ;is wise in the working ot 
his own craft : so best will they maiTitain the state of the world." 
But you, my friends, to whom the following pages are more 

* particularly addressed, as to men moving in the higher class of 
society : — You will, I hope, have availed yourselves of the ampler 
means entrusted to you by God's providence, to a more extensive 
study and a wider use of His revealed will and word. From you 
we have a right to expect a sober and meditative accommodation to 
your own times and country of those important truths declared in 
the inspired writings "for a thousand generations," and of th« 
awful examples, belonging to all ages, by which those truths ar« 
at once illustrated and confirmed.* tVould yoii feel conscious that 
you had shown yourselves unequal "to your station in society- 
would you stand degraded in your own eyes, if you betrayed an 
utter want of information respecting the acts of human sovereigna 
and legislators? And should you not much rather be both 
ashamed and afraid to know yourselves inconversant with the 
acts and constitutions of Gk>d« whose law executeth itself, and 
whose Word is the foundation, the power, and the life of the uni- 
verse ? Do you hold it a requisite of your rank to show yourselves 
inquisitive concerning the expectations and plans of statesmen and 
Btate-counciUors ? Do you excuse it as- natural curiosity, that 
you lend a listening ear to the guesses of state gazers, to the dark 
hints and open revilings of our self -inspired state fortune-tellers, 
"the wizards that peep and mutter" and forecast, alarmists by 
trade, and malcontents for their bread? And should you not 
feel a deeper interest in predictions whicli are permanent prophe- 
cies, because they are at the same iipxe eternal truths ? Fredic- 

•tions which in containing the grounds of fulfilment involve the 
principles of foresight, and teach the science of the future in its 
perpetual elements ? 

But I will struggle to believe that of those whom I now suppose 
myself addressing, there are few who have not so employed their 
greater leisure and superior advantages as to render these remarks, 
if not wholly superfiuous, yet personally inapplicable. In conmion 
with your worldly inferiors, you will indeed have directed your 
main attention to the promises and the information conveyed in 
the records o£ the Evangelists and Apostles'; promises, that need 
only a lively trust in them, on our own part, to be the means as 

• well as the pledges of our eternal welfare ! information that opens 
out to our knowledge a kingdom that is not of this world, thrones 
ttot Cf^pLot Ve shal^en, pnd sceptres t}iat cai^ neither be broken not 
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transferred ! Yet not the less on tliis accoimt will you liare looked 
back with a proportionate interest on the tempOTal destinies of 
men and nations, stored up for onr instmotion in the archiyes of 
the Old Testament: not tiie less will yon deMght to retrace the 
paths bj which ProTidenoe has led the kingdoms of this world 
throngh the yalley of mortal life— paths engrared with the foot- 
marks of captains sent forth from the God cKf armies ! Nations in 
whose goidfmce or chastisement the arm of Omnipotence itself 
was made bare. 

Becent occnrrences hare giren additional strength and fresh 
force to onr sage poet's etQogj on the Jewish prophets : 

"ij men dtrlndy taught and better teadiing 
The lolid rules of dvil goTemment 
In tbdr ouOestio unaffected style, 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Borne. 
In (hem la plaineet tanght and easIeBt learnt 
What makes a nati<m happy and keeps it so, 
What mlns kingdoms and lays dtles flai.** 

PABADIgK BKGAINXDfiT. 354. 

If there be any antidote to that restless craving for the wonders 
6f the day, which in coigunction with the appetite for publicity is 
spreading like an efflorescence on the surface of our national 
character ; if there exist means for deriving resignation from gene- 
ral discontent, means of building up with the very materials of 
political gloom that stedf ast frame of hope which affords the only 
certain shelter from the throng of self-realizing alarms, at the 
same time that it is the natural home and workshop of all the active 
virtues ; that antidote and these means must be sought for in the 
collation of the present with the past, in the habit of thoughtfully 
assimilating the events of our own age to those of the time before 
us. If this be a moral advantage derivable from history in gene- 
ral, rendering its study therefore a moral duty for such as possess 
the opportunities of books, leisure and education, it would be incon- 
sistent even with the name of believers not to recur with pre-emi- 
nent interest to events and revolutions, the records of which are 
as much disting^nished from all other history by their especial 
claims to divine authority, as the facts themselves were from all 
other facts by especial manifestation of divine interference. 
"Whatsoever things,** saith St. Paul (Romans xv. 4) "were writ- 
ten aforetime, were written for our learning ; that we through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope.** 

In the infancy of the world, signs and wonders were requisite 
in order to startle and break down that superstition, idolatrous in 
itself and the soxiiroe of all other idolatry, which tempts the nato^ 
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ral man to seek tlie true cause and origin of pnblic calamities in 
ontv^ard circumstances, persons and incidents : in agents, there* 
fore, that were themselyes but surges of the same tide, passir^ 
conductors of the one invisible influence, under which the totax 
host of billows, in the whole line of successiye impulse, swell and 
roll shoreward ; there finally, each in its turn, to strike, roar, and 
be dissipated. 

But with each miracle worked there was a truth revealed, which 
thenceforward was to act as its substitute : and if we think the 
Bible less applicable to us on account of the miracles, we degrade 
ourselves into mere slaves of sense and fancy, which are indeed 
the appointed medium between earth and heaven, but for that 
very cause stand in a desirable relation to spiritual truth then 
only, when, as a mere and passive medium, they yield a free pas- 
sage to its light. It was only to overthrow tiie usurpation exercised 
in and through the senses, that the senses were miraculously 
appealed to. Reason and religion (Appendix B.) are their own 
evidence. The natural Sun is in this respect a symbol of the 
spiritual. Ere he is fully arisen, and while his glories are still 
under veil, he calls up the ^.reeze to chase away the usurping 
vapours of the night season, and thus converts the air itself into 
the minister of its own purification : not surely in proof or eluci- 
dation of the light from heaven, but to prevent its interception. 

Wherever, therefore, similar circumstances co-exist with the 
same moral causes, the principles revealed, and the examples re- 
corded, in the inspired writings render miracles superfluous : and 
if we neglect to apply truths in expectation of wonders, or under 
pretext of the cessation of the latter, we tempt God and merit the 
same reply which our Lord gave to the Pharisees on a like occa- 
sion. " A wicked and an adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign, and there ^hall no sign be given to it, but the sign of the 
prophet Jonas :" that is, a threatening call to repentance. (Appen- 
dix 0.) Equally applicable and prophetic will the following verses 
be : " The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this gene- 
ration and shall condemn it, because they repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonas, and behold, a greater than Jonas is here. The 
queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with this gene- 
ration, and shall condemn it : for she came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon* and behold a 
greater than Solomon is here." For have we not divine assur- 
ance that Christ is with His chur^, even to the end of the world P 
And what could the queen of the south* or the men of Nineveh 
kftve beheld, that wvXd enter into competition with the erenta of 
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our own timee, in importance, in splendour, or o\'en in straDge* 
ness and signifiicancj P 

The true origin of hmnan events is so little susceptible of that 
kind of evidence which can compel our belief; so many are the 
disturbing forces which in every cycle or ellipse of changes modify 
the motion given by the first projection; and every age hagS, or 
imagines it has, its own circumstances which render past experi« 
ence no longer applicable to the present- case; that there will 
never be waiMiug fuisw;ers, and exphmations, and specious flatteries 
of hope to persuade a people and its government that the history 
of the past is inapplicable to thejir case. .. J^d no wonder, if we 
read history for the.faqts instead of reading it for the sake of the 
I general principles, which are to the facta as the root and sap of a 
tree to its leaves.:, aud no woi^der^ if. history so read should find a 
dangerous rival in novel^ nay, if the latter abould be preferred to 
the former on. Uie spore even of probal>i]ity, ^ I well remember, 
that when the exiamples of lormer/Jacpbins, as. Julius Csesar, 
CromweU, and t^he ^ike, wei^e adduced, in I^ranoe and England at 
the commencemeni of the French, jGpnsiilAte, it was ridiculed ae 
pedantry and pedant's iterance tpfea^ a repetition of usurpation 
and military despotii^ at the ^lose of ..the enlighteped eighteenth 
century ! jlven so, in fiie very dawn pf the late tempestuous day, 
when the revolutions of Corcyra,..the proscriptions of the He- 
formers, Marius, ...OaBsar, 4&c., and th^ direful effects of the level- 
ling tenets in the, J^easants' War in Germany (differenced from 
the tenets oftlie first, french constitution, only by the viode. of 
wording them, the figures of speech being borro^nred in J)he one 
instance from, theologjr, aud in the other from modem meta- 
physics), were urged on tl^e Convention, and, its vindicators ; the 
Magi of thc^ 4^y> tihe.true citizens of the world, the plxiaqwmr 
ferfecM of pai^otism, gave us set proofs that similar results were 
impossible, and iibsA^ it was an insult to so philosophical |ux. age, 
to so enlightiened a nation, to dare direct the public eye towards 
them as to ligi^ts.of '^aniing { .Alasl like lights in the stem, of a 
vessel they iUumi,Q(e^ iihe path .only that had been passed over I 

The politic, Florentine *. has observed^ that there are brains of 
three races. Tiie one understands of itseH; the other under- 
stands as mfjich ^aa 13 3&pwn li^by ot^iers ; the third neither under- 
stands of itself, nor wh^t is .8h9wi^ it by others. , Txl our idmes 
there are inor^. perhapis who belong to the tjuird, cl^^ from vijmity 

* Sooo di tre fl^eraiA<ni! oervelli : rano tft- 'gttettostro; e il terzo non Intende n€ per m 
feolB nr le ; ft:^ ^'^t^ QUflto ^ 9lt4 stefK Hi per iliiiipetraiEioiie d'altrt 
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and acquired f rivolitj of mind, than from natural ixbcapacity* It 
is uo nncommon foible with those who are honoured with the 
acquaintance of the great, to attribute national eyents to paiii- 
cular persons, particular measures, to the •rrors of one man, to 
the intrigues of another, to any possible spark of a particular 
occasion, rather than to the true proximate cause (and which 
alone desenres the name of a cause), the predominant state of A 
public opinion* Ai^d still less are thej inclined to refer tfie latter 
to the ascendancy of speculative principles, and the scheme or 
mode of thinking in yogue. I hare known men, who with signi- 
ficant nods and the pitying contempt of smiles, have denied all 
influence to the corruptions of moral and political philosophy, 
and with much solemnity have proceeded to solve the riddle of 
the French Revolution by anecdotes ! Yet it would not be diffi- 
cult, by an unbroken chain ot historic facts, -to dest^onstrate that 
the most important changes in the commercial relations of the 
world had th^r origin in the closets or lonely walks of uninter- 
ested theorists ; — ^that the mighty epoqhs of commerce, that have 
changed the face of empires, nay, the most important of those 
discoveries and improvements in the mechanic arts, which have 
numerically increased, our popiilation beyond what the wisest 
statesmen of Elizabeth's reign deemed possible, and again doubled 
this population virtually; the most important, I say, of those 
inventions that in their results 

bestnpbold 
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had their origin not in the cabinets of statesmen, or in the 
practical insight of men of business, but in the closets of uninter- 
ested theoristsi in the visions of recluse genius. To the immense 
msgority of men, even in civilized countries, speculative philo-^ 
sophy has ever been, and must ever remain, a terra incognita. 
Yet it is not the less true, that all the epoch-forming revolutions 
of t he Christian world, the revolutions of religion and with theni 
the civil, social, and domestic habits of the nations concerned, 
have coincided with the rise and faU of metaphysical systems. 
So few are the. minds that really govern the machine of society, 
and so incomparably more nunaerous and more important are the 
indirect consequences of things than their foreseen and direct 
effects. 

It is with nations as with individuals. In tranquil moods and 
peaceable times we are quite practical. Facts only and cool com- 
mon 9CBS0 ftre then i;i {agixpn, . Pi^t let tl^p^W^ of pa^siop 
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■well, and atraiglitway men begin to generalize ; to oonnect bj 
remotest analogies; to express the most nniversal positions of 
reason in the most glowing figures of fancy; in short, to feel 
particular traths and mere facts, as poor, cold, narrow, and in- 
commensurate with their feelings. 

The Apostle of the GFentiles quoted from a Greek comic poet. 
Let it not then- be condemned as unseasonable or out of place, if 
I remind jou that in the intuitive knowledge of this truth, and 
with his wonted fidelity to nature, our own great poet has placed 
the greater number of his profoundest maxims and general 
truths, both political and moral, not in the mouths of men at 
ease, but of men under the influence of passion, when the mighty 
thoughts over-master and become the tyrants of the mind that 
has brought them forth. In his Lear, Othello, Macbeth, Hamlet, 
principles of deepest insight and widest interest fly off like sparks 
from the glowing iron under the loud anvil. It seems a paradox 
only to the unthinking, and it is a fact that none but the unread 
in history will deny, that in periods of popular tumult and inno- 
vation the more abstract a notion is, the more readily has it been 
found to combine, the closer has appeared its affinity, with the 
feelings of a people and with all their immediate impulses to 
action. At the commencement of the French Revolution, in the 
i*emotest villages every tongue was employed in echoing and 
enforcing the almost geometrical abstractions of the physiocratii! 
politicians and economists. The public roads were crowded with 
armed enthusiasts disputing on the inalienable sovereignty of 
the people, the imprescriptible laws of the pure reason, and the 
universal constitution, which, as rising out of the nature and 
rights of man as man, all nations alike were under the obHgation 
of adopting. Turn over the fugitive writings, that are still extant, 
of the age of Luther ; peruse the pamphlets uid loose sheets that 
came out in flights during the reign of Charles the First and the 
BepubHc ; and you will find in these one continued comment on 
the aphorism of Lord Chancellor Bacon (a man assuredly suffi* 
ciently acquainted with the extent of secret and personal influ« 
ence), that the knowledge of the speculative piincipl'es of men in 
general between the age of twenty and thirty, is the one great 
source of political prophecy. And Sir Philip Sidney regarded the 
adoption of one set of principles in the Netherlands as a proof of 
the divine agency and the fountain of all the events and successes 
of that revolution. 

A calm and detailed examination of the facts justifies me to 
my own mind in hazarding the bold HJss^rtion, tb|i»t the fearful 
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Dlonders of the late dread revolation, and all the ealamitbuB 
mistakes of its opponents, from its commencement eren to the 
era of loftier principles and wiser measures (an era that Ik^^pai 
with, and ought to be named from, the war of the Spanish and 
Portngaese insurgents), every failure with all its gloomj resttlts, 
may be unanswerably deduced from the neglect of some matdm v 
or other that had been established by clear reasoning and^)iain 
facts in the writings of Thucydides, Tacitus, Machiavel, "Bo/ocmior 
Harrington. These are red-letter names even in the almanaoerx>f 
worldly wisdom : and yet I dare challenge all the critical ben^es 
of infidelity to point out any one important truth, any one 
efficient, practical direction or warning, which did not pre-exist, 
and for the most part in a sounder, more intelligible, and more 
comprehensiye form, in the Bible. 

In addition to this, the Hebrew legislator, and the other in- 
spired poets, prophets, historians and moralists of the Jewish 
church have two immense advantages in their favour. Mrst, 
their particular rules and prescripts flow directly and visibly 
from universal principles, as from a fountain : they flow from 
principles and ideas that are not so properly said to be confi^hned 
by reason as to be reason itself. Principles, in act and pirooes- 
sion, disjoined from which, and from the emotions that inevitably 
accompany the actual intuition of their truth, the widest maxims 
of prudence are like arms without hearts, muscles without nerves. 
Secondly, from the very nature of these principles, as taught in 
the Bible, they are understood in exact proportion as they are 
believed and felt. The regulator is never separated f ram th^ 
main spring. For the words of the apostie are literall;^ aztd 
philosophically true : We (that is, the human race) live by faith. 
Whatever we do or know, that in kind is different from the brute 
creation, has its origin in a determination of the reason to have 
faith and trust in itself. This, its first act of faith is scarcdy 
less than identical with its own being. Implidte, it is the cd^ula 
— it contains the possibility — of every position, to which tl^ere 
exists any correspondence in reality. It is itself, therefore, the 
realizing principle, the spiritual substratum of the whole complex 
body of truths. This primal act of faith is enunciated it the 
word, God : a faith not derived from experience, but its grouind 
and source, and without which the fleeting chaos of facts would 
no more form experience, than the dust of the grave can of itseU 
make a living man. The imperative and oracular form ol'th^ 
inspired Scripture is the form of reason itself in vU Toings purely 
Tfttional and moral. 
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If it be tlie word of Diyinc Wisely n, we miglit antddpaie that 
it would in all things be diatingoiahed from other books, as the 
Supreme Reason^ whose knowledge is creatiye, and antecedent to 
the things known, is distingaished from the understanding, or 
creatnrelj nund of the individual, the acts of which are pos- 
terior, to the things it records and arrauges. Man alone was 
created in the image of Qod : a position groundless and inexpli- 
cable, if the reason in man do not differ from the understand- 
ing. For this the inferior aniipals (many at least) possess in 
degree: and assuredly the dirine image or idea is not a thing of 
degrees. 

Hence it follows that what is expressed in the inspired writings, 
is implied in all absolute science. The latter whispers what the 
former utter as with the voice of a trumpet. As, 8ui*e as Grod 
liveth, is the pl^ge and assurance of every pojedtive truth, that is 
asserted by Uie reasoiL The human understanding munng. on 
many things, snatches at truth^ but is frustrated azid disheartened 
by the fluctuating nature of its objects;* its conclusions there- 
fore are timid and uncertain, and it haUi no way of giving per- 
manence to things but by reducing them to abstractions : hai-dly 
(saith the author of the ** Wisdom of, Solomon," of whose words 
the preceding sentence is a paraphrase), hardly do we guess 
aright at thingpB that are upon earth, and with labour do we find 
](" the things that are before us; but all certain knowledge is in the 
power of God, and a presence &om above. So only have the ways 
of men.been reformed, and every doctrine that contains a saving 
truth, and all acts pleasing to God (in other words, all actions 
consonant with human nature, in its original intention), ai*e 
through wisdom : that is the ra.tional spirit of man. 

This, then, is the prerogative of the Bible; this is the privilege 
of its believing students. With them, the principle of knowledge 
is likewise a spring and principle of action. And as it is the only 
certain knowledge, so are the actions that flow f7y>m it the only 
ones on which a secure reliance can be placed. . The understand- 
ing may suggest motives, may avail itself of motives, and make 
judicious conjectures respecting the probable consequences of 
actions.' But the knowledge taught in the Scriptures produces 
the^ motives, involves the consequences ; and its highest formula 
is still : ^As siire as God liveth, so will it be unto thee I , Strange 

• • • fc 

* Ylonumyhp ovic Ifrw Ifi/^MU lU rip i^ui irvptmrat koI airoAcurct, koX wpttovcvt 
flvt^ fta# 'HpducXcfrav. dh« BpirAt ov^'tof - tuX «urwa% i$w «M' tie ih Ami wvpacWi rk 
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tl tliis {k>8ition will appear to such as forget tlikt itiotiyes can be 
causes only in a seconflaiy. and. improper sense, inasnmch as the 
man makes the'' motire, not the motiye the man ; and that the 
same thought shall be a motive to one man anid no motire to his 
neighbour; (a sufficient proof that the iijiotiyes themselves are 
effects, the principle of, which, good or Cjvil, lies far deeper) — 
matter for scorn and insult though this position will furnish to 
fchose, who thiiok (or try to think) eveej man out of his senses 
who has not lost his reason (or aJienated it by wilful sophistry, 
demanding reasons for reason itself), yet all history bears evidence 
to its truth. The sense of expediency, the cautious balancing of 
comparative advantages, the constant wakefulness to the cui bono ? 
—in connection with the quid nUhi ?— *all these are in their places 
in the routine of conduct, by which the individual provides for 
himself the real or supposed wants of to-day and to-morrow : and 
in quiet times and prosperous circumstances a nation presents 
an aggregate of such individuals, a busy ant-hill in calm and 
sunshine. By the happy organization of a well-governed society, 
the contradictory interests of ten millions of such individuals 
may neutralize each other, and be reconciled in the unity of the 
national interest. But whence did this happy organization first 
come ? — ^Was it a tree transplanted from Paradise, with all its 
branches in full fruitage ? — Or was it sowed in sunshine? — ^Was 
it in vernal breezes and gentle rains that it fixed its roots, and 
grew and strengthened? Let history answer these questions! 
With blood was it planted — it was rocked in tempests — ^the goat, 
the ass, and the stag gnawed it— the wild boar has whetted his 
tusks on its bark. The deep scars are still extant on its trunk, 
and the path of the lightning may be traced among its higher 
branches. And even after its fuU growth, in the season of its 
strength, '' when its height reached to the heaven, and the sight 
thereof to all the earth," the whirlwind has more than once forced 
its stately top to touch the ground : it has been bent like a bow, 
and sprang back like a shaft. Mightier powers were at work 
than expediency ever yet called up ! — ^yea, mightier than, the mere 
understanding can comprehend ! One confirmation of £he latter 
assertion you may find in the history of our country, written by 
the same Scotch pliilosopher, who devoted his life to the under- 
mining of the Ohristiaii religion ; and expended his last breath 
in a blasphemous regret that he had not survived it 1 — ^by the 
came heajrtless sophist who, in this island, was the main picmeer 
of that atheistic philosophy, which in France transvenomed the 
PAtural thirst of truth into the hydrophobia of a wild taii 
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AomdleM flo«pticum; the Eliaa of tliat Spirit of Antiohrigl^ 

•tUI promlilng 



Freedom, iteelf too Honul to be tnt, 
PoliioQs lift'e amttiee and cheats tbe soul 
Of fkith, and «niet hope and aU tbat lifte 
And aU that Moikes the qMt 1 

^C}iifiii inadequacy of the mere understanding to the apprehension 
of moral greatness we may trace in this historian's cool system- 
atic attempt to steal away every feeling of reverence for every 
great ^ame by a scheme of motives, in which as often as possible 
the efforts and enterprises of heroic spirits are attributed to this 
orih^t x>altry view of the most despicable selfishness. But in the 
m^ority of instances this would have been too palpably false and 
Blap.detous : and therefore the founders and martyrs of our church 
and constitution, of our civil and religious liberty, are represented 
as ((onatics and bewildered enthusiasts. But histories incom- 
p^aJ^ly more authentic than Mr. Hume's (nay, spite of himself 
evenhls own history), confirm by irrefragable evidence the aphor- 
ism of ancient wisdom, that nothing g^'eat was ever achieved 
with(^t enthusiasm. For what is enthusiasm but the oblivion 
and swallowing-up of self in an object dearer than self, or in an 
idea more vivid? — How this is produced in the enthusiasm of 
wickedness, I have explained in the third comment annexed to 
this {discourse. But in the genuine enthusiasm of morals, reli- 
gion, ^nd patriotism, this enlargement and elevation of the soul 
above its mere self attest the presence, and accompany the intui- 
tion of ultimate principles alone. These alone can interest the 
undegraded human spirit deeply and enduringly, because these 
alone belong to its essence, and will remain with it p^-manently. 

Notions, the depthless abstractions of fleeting phenomena, the 
shadows of sailing vapours, the colourless repetitions of rainbows, 
have effected their utmost when they have added to the distinct- 
ness of our knowledge. For this very cause they are of them- 
selves adverse to lofty emotion, and it requires the influence of a 
light and warmth, not theii* own, to make them crystallize into a 
semblance of growth. But eveiy principle is actualized by an 
idea ; and every idea is living, productive, partaketh of infiniiy, 
and (as Bacon has sublimely observed) containeth an endless 
powjer of semination. Hence it is, that science, which consists 
\wholly in ideas and principles, is power. Scieniia et potewHa 
(saith the same philosopher) m idem eoincidwnt. Hence too it is, 
that notioni, linked argpunents, reference to particular facts and 
flidcabtions of pradenoe^ inflnenoe only the comparatively few^ 
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tke meu of leisurely minds who have been trained Up to them : 
and even these few they influence but faintly. But for Uie re- 
verse, I appeal to the general oharaeter of the doctrines which 
have collected the most nnmerons sects, and acted upon the moral 
being of the converts, with a force that might widl seem super* 
natforall The great principles of our religion, the sublime ideas 
spoken out everywhere in the Old and New Testament, resemble 
the fixed stars, which appear of the same size to the naked as to 
the armed eye; the magnitude of which the telescope may rather 
seem to diminiflh than to increase. At the annunciation of prin- 
ciples, of ideas, the soul of man awakes, and starts up, as an exile 
in a far distant land at the imexpected sounds of his native lan- 
guage, when after long years of absence, and almost of oblivion, 
he is suddenly addressed in his own mother-tongue. He weeps 
for joy, and embraces the speaker as his brother. How else can 
we explain the fact so honourable to Great Britain, and the 
poorest * amongst us will contend with as much enthusiasm as the 
richest for the rights of property p These rights are the spheres 
and necessary conditions of free agency. But free agency con- 
tains the idea of the free will; and in this he intuitively knows 
the sublimity, and the infinite hopes, fears, and capabilities of his 
own nature. On what other ground but the cognateness of ideas 
and principles to man as man, does the nameless soldier rush to 
che combat in defence of the liberties or the honour of his country p 
Even men wof ully neglectful of the precepts of religion will shed 
their blood for its truth. 
Alas ! — ^the main hindrance to the use of the Scriptures, as your 
^ manual, lies in the notion that you are already acquainted with 
its contents. Something new must be presented to you, wholly 
new and wholly out of yourselves ; for whatever is within us must 
be as old as the first dawn of human reason. Truths of all others 
the most awful and mysterious and at the same time of universal 
Interest, are considered as so true as to lose all the powers of 
truth, and lie bediidden in the dormitory of the soul, side by side» 
with the most despised and exploded en*ors. But it should not 
be so with you I The pride of education, the sense of consistency, 
should preclude the objection : for would you ikot be ashamed to 
apply it to the works of Tacitus, or of Shakespeare P Abgve all, 
the rank which you hold, the influence you possess, the powers 
you may be called to wield, give a special unfitness to this frivo- 

* The reader wlU remember ttie anecdote matter of admiraUon and elevating tlioai^^ 

laid with so much humour in Goldamiih's in circumstances that in a difiercnt liaio<4 

Essay. But this is not the first Instance had excited its niilta. 
whew ttw »toA la iti bow of medltfttion flnJi 
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IduB craioiig-far niovj^ty. 'To fii^d no eonti^a^dMofi in tii6 ilnioh 
of old*and^*n£rw^ to-obiilem^llll^ tb^ Ancxsnt df Dayn, His words 
and HiB works; Wltli 'a*fdding a^ li^li' aa if they ir^r^ i^owifirst 
springing f ortii* at tiis fiat'^-^liili cliaracta:ia^^ the i|]^ds that 
feel the riddle of the world and taaylielp to Ttnir&Tel'itt TMs^mOst 
of all things,' will ittisd yoti kbove the laaafi of mankind and there- 
fore wiUl>eeit entitle dnd qnaiUf^ yon' to gvide and control them ! 
Mon say, yon are' allfeafdy fianiiliair with i^i Scriptnres. With 
the words, perhaps, bttt in any other s^mse yon might as wisely 
boast of yonr familiar a^naintonee with the rays of the sun, and 
under that pretence ttucn away yonr eyes from the light of Heaven. 

Or wonld yon wish fbr antiliorities P — ^f or g^reat examples P Ton 
may find thein in' the writings of Thnanns, of Lord Clarendon, of 
Sir Thomas More, of Bal^gh; and in the life and letters of the 
heroic Gnstayns Adolphns. - Bnt these, thongh eminent states- 
men were Christians, and might lie nnder the thraldom of habit 
and prejudice. I will refer you then to the authorities of two great 
. men, both pagans ; but removed from each other by many cen- 
turies, and not more distant in their ages than in their characters 
and situations. ' The 6rBit shall be' that of HeracHtus, the sad and 
recluse philosopher. TlokufutBitf v6o¥ ov MdtrKO' 2if/3vXXa dc fuuvo^ 
li€v<^ orifiOTi ayfkwrra koi dicak\ci7ei<rTa Koi dfivpitfra ' <l>6€yyofA€vtf 
^cXtttv tT&v t^iKPtiTcu rfi <P>»yS ^^ '''^^ 6t6¥,* ShaU we hesitate to 
apply to the prophets of €k)d, what could be affirmed of the Sibyls 
by a philosopher whom Soctates, the prince of philosophers, vene- 
rated for the profundity of his wisdom P 

For the other, I will refer you to the darling of the polished 
court of Augustus, to the man whose works have been in aU ages 
deemed the models of good sense, and are still the pocket com^ 
panions of those who pride themselves on uniting the scholar 
with the gentleman. This accomplished man of the world has 
given an accoimt of the subjects of conversation between the 
Slustrious statesmen who governed, and the brightest luminaries 
who then adorned, the empire of the civilized world : 

Sermo critur turn de viOit doMtbunt (Hienit 
Nee, maie. Mine LepttttaUd. Sad quod wutgit ad nei 
FerUnet, H ntmtrt moltim ett, etgitamut : lUmmne 
JHvitiu kaminet, an tint virtuU benti t 
ht quoi tit natura htnUf tummumgue quid^^ff 

EbraL iSermon. L, It, Atf . «, •. Yl. 
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•lid qnantftj of acquired knowledge) does throwb Uie power of Qod. 

Bot teach intelligenee. , But the Sitjl with f TRAasLATioirrf— ConTciBatioii ariaea not 

wild cntbnsiaatic mouth whrilHng forth on- oonoemtng the country seata or fiunittea of 

Airthfttl Inornaie, and nnperfomed trtttha> atrangen in a neigbbmirfaood, or whelbar tht 
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Berkck'Jr ind^d asserts, and is supported in his assertion by 
tlie great statesmen, Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Baleigh, that 
without an habitual interest in these subjects a man may be a 
dexterous intiiguer, but never can be a statesman. 

But do you require some one or more particular passage from 
the Bible, that may at once illustrate and exemplify its applica- 
bility to the changes and fortunes of empires ? Of the numerous 
chapters that relate to the Jewish tribes, their enemies and allies, 
before and after their division into two kingdoms, it would be 
more difficult to state a single one, from which some guiding 
light might not be struck. And in nothing is Scriptural historyf 
more strongly contrasted with the histories of highest note in 
the present age, than in its freedom from the hoUowness of 
abstractions. While the latter present a shadow-fight of things 
and quantities, the former gives us the history of men, and 
balances the important influence of individual minds with the 
previous state of the national morals and manners, in which, as 
constituting a specific susceptibility, it presents to \\8 the true 
cause both of the influence itself, and of the weal or woe that 
were its consequents. How should it be otherwise ? The histories / 
and political economy of the present and preceding century par<« 
take in the general contagion of its mechanic philosophy, and arcf 
the product of an unenlivened generalizing understanding. In 
the Scriptures they are the living educts of the imagination ; of 
that reconciling and mediatory power, which incorporating the 
reason in images of the sense, and organizing (as it were) the flux 
of the senses by the permanence and self-circling energies of the 
reason, gives birth to a system of symbols, harmonious in them- 
selves, and consubstantial with the truths of which they are the 
conductors. These are the wheels which Ezekiel beheld, when 
the hand of the Lord was upon him, and he saw visions of Grod as 
he sate among the captives by the river of Chebar. " Whither- 
soever the Spirit was to go, the wheels went, and thither was their 
spii'it to go : for the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels 
also." (Ezekiel i. 20.) The truths and the symbols that represent 
them move in conjunction and form the living chariot that bears 
up (for us) the throne of the Divine Humanity. Hence, by a 
derivative, indeed, but not a divided influence, and though in a 
secondary ye j in more than a metaphorical sense, the Sacred 
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Book is worthily entitled the Word of God. Hence too, its con- 
tents present to ns the stream of time continuous As life and a 
symbol of Eternity, inasmuch as the past and the future are 
virtually contained in the present. According therefore to our 
relatiye position on its banks the Sacred History becomes pro- 
phetic, the Sacred Prophecies historical, while the power and 
substance of both inhere in its laws, its promises, and its 
comminations. In the S3riptures therefore both facts and 
persons must of necessity have a twofold significancOi a past 
and a future, a temporary and a perpetual, a particular and 
ra universal applicaiion. They must be at once portraits and 
lideals. 

Eheu ! pa'wpertina phUosqphia in pawperUnam religumem ducU :— « 
A hunger-bitten and idealess philosophy naturally produces a 
starveling and comfortless religion. It is among the miseries of 
the present age that it recognises no medium between literal and 
metaphorical Faith is either to be buried in the dead letter, or 
its name and honours usurped by a counterfeit product of the 
mechanical understanding, which in the .blindness of self-compla- 
cency confounds symbols with allegories. Now an allegory is 
but a translatioTi of abstract notions into a picture-lang^ge, 
which is itself nothing but an abstraction from objects of the 
senses ; the principal being more worthless even than its phantom 
proxy, both alike unsubstantial, and the former shax>eless to boot. 
On the other hand a symbol (6 cortv del TavTrjy6piicov) is characterized 
by a translucence of iJie special in the individual, or of the general 
in the especial, or of the universal in the generaL Above all by 
the translucence of the eternal through and in the temporal It 
always partakes of the reality which it renders mtelligible; and 
while it enunciates the whole, abides itself as a living part in that 
unity, of which it is the representativa The other are but empty 
echoes which the fancy arbitrarily associates with apparitions of 
matter, less beautiful but not less shadowy than the sloping 
orchard or hill-side pasture-field seen in the transparent lake 
below. Alas for the flocks that are to be led forth to such 
pastures ! " It shall even be as when the hungry dreameth, and 
behold ! he eateth ; but he waketh and his soul is empty : or as 
when the thirsty dreameth, and behold he drinketh; but he 
awaketh and is faint !" (Isaiah xxix. 8.) O I that we would seek 
for the bread which was given from heaven, that we should eat 
thereof and be strengthened 1 O that we would draw at the well 
at which the flocks of our forefathers had living water drawn for 
them, even thai water which; instead of mocldng the thirst of 
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biiH to whom it is given, becomes a well witllin himself Fipiinging 
np to life everlasting 1 

When we reflect how large a part of our present knowledge and 
civilization is owing, directly or indirectly, to the Bible; when we 
are compelled to admit, as a fact of history, that the Bible has 
been the main lever by which the moral and intellectiial character 
of Europe has been raised to its present comparative height ; we 
should be struck, methinks, by the marked and prominent differ- 
ence of this book from the works which it is now the fashion to 
quote as guides and authorities in morals, politics, and history. 
I will point out a few of the excellencies by which the one is dis- 
tinguished, and shall leave it to your own judgment and recollec- 
tion to perceive and apply the contrast to the productions of 
highest name in these latter days. In the Bible every agent 
appears and acts as a self -subsisting individual : each has a life of 
its own, and yet all are one life. The elements of necessity and|f 
free-will are reconciled in the higher power of an omnipresent 
Providence, that predestinates the whole in the moral freedom off 
the integral parts. Of this the Bible never suffers us to lose 
sight. The root is never detached from the ground. It is God 
everywhere : and all creatures conform to His decrees, the right- 
eous by performance of the law, the disobedient by the sufferance 
of the penalty. 

Suffer me to inform or remind you that there is a threefold 
necessity. There is a logical and there is a mathematical neces- 
sity; but the latter is always hypothetical, and both subsist 
formally only, not in any real object. Only by the intuition and 
immediate spiritual consciousness of the idea of God, as the One 
and Absolute, at once the Ground and the Cause, who alone con- 
taineth in Himself the ground of His own nature, and therein of 
all natures, do we arrive at the third, which alone is a real ob- 
jective necessity. Here the immediate consciousness decides : the 
idea is its own evidence, and is insusceptible of all other. It is 
necessarily groundless and indemonstrable; because it is itself 
the groimd of all possible demonstration. The reason hath faith 
in itself, in its own revelations. 'O \6yos €<l>rj. Ipse dixit ! So it 
is : for it is so 1 All the necessity of casual relations (which the 
mere understanding reduces, and must reduce, to co-existence and 
regular succession • in the objects of which they are predicated, 
and to habit and association in the mind predicating) depends oiv 
or rather inheres in, the idea of the omnipresent and absolute : ioi 

* See Hume's Essays. The sophist evades, of ths predicament, which is not "pneiro ,- 
$§ Qkaco long ago remarked, the better hall Imt " tjjjicienter prseire." 
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this it is, in which the possible is one and the same nf ith the real 
and the necessaiy. Herein the Bible differs f i<om all the books of 
Greek philosophy, and in a twofold manner. It doth not affirm a 
Divine Nature only, but a Grod : and not a God only, but the 
£ving Grod. Hence, in the Scriptures alone is the Ju8 divinwm, or 
direct relation of the state and its magisti-acy to the Supreme 
Being, taught as a vital and indispensable part of all moral and 
of all political wisdom, even as the Jewish alone was a true 
theoci'acy. 

But I refer to the demand. Were it my object to touch on the 
present state of public affairs in this kingdom, or on the prospec- 
tive measures in agitation respecting our sister island, I would 
direct your most senous meditations to the latter peiiod of the 
reign of Solomon, and to the revolutions in the reign of Rehoboam, 
his successor. But I should tread on glowing embers. I will turn 
to a subject on which all men of reflection are at length in agi*ee- 
ment — ^the causes of the revolution and fearful chastisement of 
France. We have learned to trace them back to the rising im- 
poitance of the commercial and manufacturing class, and its 
incompatibility with the old feudal privileges and prescriptions ; 
to the spirit of sensuality and ostentation, which from the court 
had spread through all the towns and cities of the empire ; to the 
predominance of a presumptuous and irredgious philosophy; to 
the extreme over-rating of the knowledge und power given by tho 
improvements of the arts and sciences, especially those of astro- 
nomy, mechanics, and a wonder-working chemistiy ; to an assump- 
tion of prophetic power, and the general conceit that states and 
govei*nments might be and ought to be constructed as machines, 
every movement of which might be foreseen and taken into 
pi*evious calculation; to the consequent multitude of plans and 
constitutions, of planners and constitution-makers, and the re- 
morseless an*ogance with which the authors and proselytes of 
every new proposal were ready to realize it, be the cost what it 
might in the established rights, or even in the lives, of men ; in 
short, to restlessness, presumption, sensual indulgence, and the 
idolatrous reliance on false philosophy in the whole domestic, 
social, and political life of the stii-ring and effective part of the 
commanity : these all acting at once and together on a mass of 
materials supplied by the unfeeling extravagance and oppressions 
of the government, which " showed no mercy, and very heavily 
J. lid its yoke." 

Tui*n then to the chapter from which the last words were cited, 
and read the following seven verses : and I am deceived if JW 
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will not be compelled to admit tliat the prophet Isaiah revealed 
the true philosophy of the Prench Revolution more than two thon 
sand years before it became a sad irrevocable truth of histoi-y 
" And thou saidst, I shall be a lady for ever : so that thou didsi 
not lay these things to thy heart, neither didst remember the 
latter end of it. Therefore, hear now this, thou that art given to 
pleasures, that dwellest carelessly, that sayest in thine heart, 
^I am, and none else beside me! I shall not sit as a widow, 
neither shall I know the loss of children. But these two things 
shall come to thee in a moment, in one day : the loss of children 
and widowhood ; they shall come upon thee in their perfection, for 
the multitude of thy sorceries, and for the abundance of thine 
enchantments. iFor thou hast tinisted in thy wickedness ; thou 
hast said, there is no overseer. IThy wisdom and thy knowledge, 
it hath perverted thee ; and thou hast said in thine heart, I am, 
and none else beside me. Therefore shall evil come upon thee, 
thou shalt not know * from whence it riseth : and mischief shall 
fall upon thee, thou shalt not be able to put it off; and desolation 
shall come upon thee suddenly, which thou shalt not know. Stand 
now with thine enchantments, and with the multitude of thy 
sorceries, wherein thou hast laboured from thy youth ; if so be 
thou shalt be able to profit, if so be thou mayest prevail. Tliou 
art wearied in the multitude of thy counsels ; let now the astro- 
logers, the stargazers, the monthly prognosticators, stand up, and 
save thee from these things that shall come upon thee." 

There is a grace that would enable us to take up vipers, and the 
evil thing shall not hurt us : a spiritual alchemy which can trans- 
mute poisons into a panacea. We are counselled by our Lord 
Himself to make unto ourselves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness ; and in this age of sharp contrasts and grotesque 
combinations it would be a wise method of sympathizing with the 
tone and spirit of the times, if we elevated even our daily news- 
papers and political journals into comments on the Bible. 

When I named this essay a sermon, I sought to prepare the 
inquirers after it for the absence of all the usual softenings sug- 
gested by worldly prudence, of all compromise between tinith and 

* The reader will scarcely fail to find in perinl Jacobin, because they were inacccssi- 

this verse a remembrancer of the sudden ble tu his imaginary forces. The faith in St. 

s«tting-in of t'le frost, a fortnight before the Nicholas kept olf at safe d'stanoe the more 

asui^ time (in a country, too, «v-here the com* pernicious superstition of the Destinies of 

mencement of its two seasons Is in general iS'apoleon the Great. The English In the 

scarcely less regular than that of the wet Peninsula overcame the real, because they 

and dry seasons between the tropics) which set at defiance, and had heard only to despise^ 

caused, and the deeolution which accom- the Imaginary powers of the irresistibla 

panted, the flight from Moscow. The Kus- Emperor. Thank heaven, the heait of tiff 

^qs bfOlQed the phjrsioa fcrces of tt^o im- Qimnt?y wftSfiPHPd at the (jprp. 
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couriesyT But not eren as a sermon would I Lave addressed tlie 
present discourse to a promiscuous audience ; and for tliis reason 
I likewise announced it in the title-page as exclusiyely ad clerum ; 
i,e,, (in the old and wide sense of the word) to men of clerkly 
acquirements, of whatever profession. I would that t]ie greater 
part of our publications could be thus dii*ected, each to its appro- 
priate class of readers. But this cannot be. For among other 
odd buiTs and kecksies, the misgrowth of our luxuriant activity, 
we have now a reading public,* as strange a phrase, mcthinks, as 
ever forced a splenetic smile on the staid countenance of medita- 
tion ; and yet no fiction ! For our readers have, in good truth, 
multiplied exceedingly, and have waxed proud. It would require 
the intrepid accuracy of a Oolquhoun to venture at the precise 
number of that vast company only, whose heads and hearts are 
dieted at the two public ordinaries of literature, the circulating 

* Some participle passive In the diminntive old MoralisU, anM their angry denunciations 

form, £rndUidorum Nalio for inHtance, might concerning the ignorance, immomlitj, and 

seem at first sight a fuller and more exact irreligion of the People, appear (mutatis 

designation; but the superior force and mutandis, aiid with an appeal to the worst 

iiumour of Um former become evident when- passions, envy, discontent, scorn, vindictive- 

ever tbe phrase occurs as a step or stair in a nesa, &c.) in the shape of bitter libels on 

climax of irony. Byway of example talce ministers, parli^imcnt, the clergy: in short, 

the fiillowing sentences transcribed from a on the state and church, and all persons em- 

\\ ork demonstrating that tbe New Testament ployed in them. Likewise, 1 would point 

was intended exclusively for the primitive out to the reader's attention the marvellous 

cotiverts from Judaism, was accommodated predominance at present of the words, idea 

to their prejudices, and Is of no authority, as a and demonstration. Kvery talker now-a- 

rule of faith, for Christians in g^neraL " The days has an Idea ; aye, and he will demon- 

landing Public In this Enlightened Age, and strate it too ! A few days ago, I heard one 

Thinking Nation, by its favourable reception of the Heading Public, a thinking and inde- 

of liberal ideas, has long demonstrated tlie pendent smuggler, euphonize the latter word 

benign influence of that profound Philosophy with much significance, in a tirade again^ 

which has ulready emancipated us from so the planners of the late African expeditioa : 

many absurd prgudices held in superstitious — " As to Algiers, any man that has half an 

awe by our deluded forefathers. But the idea in his skull, mu:it know, that it has been 

Dark Age yielded at length to the dawning long ago dt-y-monstered, i should say, dey- 

light of reason and common sense at the nionstrified, &c." But, the phrase, which 

glorious, though imperfect, Revolution. The occasioned this note, brings to my mind the 

people can be no longer duped or scared out mistake of a lethargic Dutx;h traveller, who 

of their imprescriptible and inalienable Right returning highly gratified from a showman's 

to Judge and decide for themselves on all im- caravan, which he had been tempted to enier 

noitaut questions of government and religion, by the words, The l^earned Pig, gilt on the 

The scholastic Jargon of Jarring articles and panneb, met another caravan of a similar 

metaphysical creeds may continue for a time shape, with The Reading Fly on it, in letters 

to deform our Church-establishment; and of the same size and splendour. "Why, dis 

like the grotesqtte fi^oires in the niches of is voondcrs above voondersl" exclaims the 

our old gothic cathedmls may serve to re- Dutchman, takes bis seat as first comer, and 

mind the nation of its former barbarism; soon fatigued by waiting, and by the very 

but the universal suffrage of a free and hush aiid intensity of his expectation, gives 

enlightened Public," &c. kc. I way to his constitutional somnolence, from 

Among the Revolutions worthy of notice, which he is roused ty the supposed showman 

the change in the nature of the introductory at Hounslow, with a " In ichtU name, «tr. 

sentences and prefatory matter in serious tow your place taken f Are you booked aU 

hooks is not the least striking. The same the u-ay for Beading f**'— "Sow a neadins 

gross flattery which disgusts us In the dedi- public is (to my mind) more marvelkMS stilC 

cations to individuals in the elder ifiiters, is and la the third tier of *' Togpcteif %tt»Tf 

now transferred to the nation at large, or the Toonden." 
Aeidbiy Public: whik t>ie<rerem{«49of-9Ur 
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libraries and the periodical press. But what is the result P Doe» 
the inward man thrive on this regimen ? Alas ! if the average 
health of the consumers may be judged of by the articles of largest 
consumption ; if the secretions may be conjectured from the in- 
gredients of the dishes that are found best suited to their palates ; 
from all that I have seen, either of the banquet or the guests, I 
shall utter my profacda with a desponding sigh. From a popular 
philosophy and a philosophic populace, good sense deliver us ! 

At present, however, I am to imagine for myself a very different 
audience. I appeal exclusively to men from whose station and 
opportunities I may dare anticipate a respectable portion of that 
** sound book leamedness " into which our old public schools still 
continue to initiate their pupils. I appeal to men in whom I may 
hope to find, if not philosophy, yet occasional impulses at least to 
philosophic thought. And here, as far as my own experience 
extends, I can announce one favourable symptom. The notion of 
our measureless superiority in good sense to our ancestors, so 
general at the commencement of the French Revolution and f oi 
some years before it, is out of fashion. We hear, at least, less of 
the jargon of this enlightened age. After fatiguing itself as per- 
former or spectator in the giddy figure-dance of political changes, 
Europe has seen the shallow foundations of its self-complacent 
faith give way; and among men of influence and property, we 
have now more reason to apprehend the stupor of despondence 
than the extravagances of hope unsustained by experience, or 
of self-confidence not bottomed on principle. 

In this rank of life the danger lies, not in any tendency to inno- 
vation, but in the choice of the means for preventing it. And 
here my apprehensions point to two opposite errors, each of 
which deserves a separate notice. The first consists in a disposi- 
tion to think that, as the peace of nations has been disturbed by 
the diffusion of a false light, it maybe re-established by. excluding 
the people from all knowledge and all prospect of amelioration. 
O ! never, never ! Beflection and stirrings of mind, with all their 
restlessness and all the errors that result from their imperfection, 
from the too much, because too little, are come into the world. 
The powera that awaken and foster the spirit of curiosity are to 
be found in every village : books are in every hoveL The infant's 
cries are hushed with picture-books; and the cottager's child 
sheds his first bitter tears over pages, which render it impossible 
for the man to be treated or governed as a child. Here, as in so 
many other cases, the inconveniences that have arisen from a thing's 
havmg becoi^e too general, are best removed b^making it universal 
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^ Tho other and contraiT^ mistake proceeds from tlie assumptioii 
that a national education will have been realized whenever the 
people at large have been taught to read and write. Now, among^ 
the many means to the desired end, this is doubtless one, and not 
the least important. But neither is it the most so. Much less 
can it be held to constitute education, which consists in educing 
the faculties and forming the habits ; the means vaiying according 
to the sphere in which the individuals to be educated are likely to 
act and become useful. I do not hesitate to declare that whether 
I consider the nature of the discipline adopted,* or the plan of 
poisoning the children of the poor with a sort of potential infi- 
delity under the "liberal idea" of teaching those points only of 
religious faith in which all denominations agree, I cannot but 
denounce the so-called Lancastrian schools as pernicious beyond 
all power of compensation by the new acquirement of reading and 
writing. But take even Dr. Bell's original and unsophisticated 
plan, which I myself regard as an especial gift of Providence to 
tho human race; and suppose this incomparable machine, this 
vast moral steam-engine, to have been adopted and in free motion 
throughout the empire ; it would yet appear to me a most dan- 
gerous delusion to rely on it as if this of itself formed an efficient 
national education. We cannot, I repeat, honour the scheme too 
highly as a prominent and necessary part of the great process ; 
but it will neither supersede, nor can it be substituted for, sundry 
other measures that are at least equally important. And these 
are such measures, too, as unf oHunately involve the necessity of 
sacrifices on the side of the rich and powerful, more costly, and 
far more difficult, than the yearly subscription of a few pounds ! — 
such measures as demand more self-denial than the expenditure 
of time in a committee or of eloquence in a public meeting. 

Nay, let Dr. Bell's philanthropic end have been realized, and 
the proposed modicxmi of learning universal : yet convinced of its 
insufficiency to stem up against the strong currents set in from 
an opposite point, I dare not assure myself, that it may not be 
driven backward by them and become confluent with the evils it 
was intended to preclude. 

What other measures I had in contemplation, it has been my 
endeavour to explain elsewhere. But I am greatly deceived, if 

* See Mr. Souih^'s tract on the new or schools, that used to he called Lancastrian, 

Madras system of education: especially to- these are, I believe, discontinued. The true 

ward to the conclusion, where with exquisite perfection of disdpUne m a school is — Th« 

humour as well as with his usual poignancy maximum of watd '^ilpe^g wit^lheojiJijBltiiai^ 

of wit he has detailed Joseph I^ancaster's dis- ofpuni«<hmflnt. 
CipUnarian inventkMia. ^at evea in tho 
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one prelimiiiary to an efficient education of the laboming clasHftp 
be not the nxsurrence to a more manly discipline of the intellect 
on the part of tha learned themselves, in short, a thorough r^ 
casting of the moulds, in which the minds of our gentry, the 
characters of our future land-owners, magistrates and senators, 
are to receive their shape and fashion. O what treasures of 
practical wisdom would be once more brought into open day by 
the solution of this problem I Suffice it for the present to hint 
the master- thought. /^The first man on whom the light of an idea 
dawned, did in that same moment receive the spirit and the ere- 
dentials of a lawgiver : and as long as man shall exist, so long 
will the possession of that antecedent knowledge (the maker and 
master of all profitable experience) which exists only in the 
X>ower of an idea, be the one lawful qualification of all dominion 
in the world of the senses. Without this, experience itself is but 
a Cyclops walking backwards, under the fascination of the past : 
and we are indebted to a lucky coincidence of outward circum- 
stances and contingencies, least of all things to be calculated on 
in times like the present, if this one-eyed experience does not 
seduce its worshipper into practical anachronisms. 

But alas! the halls of old philosophy have been so long de- 
serted, that we circle them at shy distance as the haunt of phan- 
toms and chimeras. The sacred grove of Academus is held in 
like regard with the unfoodful trees in the shadowy world of 
Maro that had a dream attached to every leaf. The very terms of 
ancieni wisdom are worn out, or, far worse, stamped on baser 
metal : (see App. E.) and whoever should have the hardihood to 
reproclaim its solemn truths must commence with a glossary. 

In reviewing the foregoing pages, I am apprehensive that they 
may be thought to resemble the overflow of an earnest mind 
rather than an orderly premeditated composition. Yet this im- 
perfection of form wOl not be altogether uncompensated, if it 
should be the means of presenting with greater liveliness the 
feelings and impressions under which they were written. Still 
less shall I regret this defect if it should induce some future 
traveller engaged in the Hkc journey to take the same station and 
to look through the same medium at the one main object which 
amid all my discursions I have still held in view. The more, how- , 
ever, doth it behove me not to conclude this address without 
attempting to recapitulate in as few and as plain words as pois^ 
Bible, the sum and substance of its contents. 

There is a state of mind indispensable for all perusal of the 
Scriptures tP edifipation which nmst b^ Je^nt by experience, ivQd 
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can bo desonbed only by negatives. It is tb^ direet opposite of 
that which (supposing a moral passage of Scripture to have been 
cited) would prompt a man to rep]lj, " Who does not know this P" 
But if the quotation should have been made in support of some 
article of faith, this same habit of mind will betray itself, in dif- 
ferent individuals, by apparent contraries, which yet- are but the 
two poles, or plus and minus states, of the Same influence.' The 
latter, or the negative pole, may be suspected as often as you 
hear a comment on some high and doctrinal text introduced with 
the words, " It only means so and so !" For instance I object to a 
professed free-thinking Christian, the following solemn enuncia- 
tion of '' the riches of the glory of the mystery hid from ages and 
from generations " by the philosophic Apostle of the Gentiles. 
" Who (viz. the Father) hath deUvered us from the power of dark- 
ness and hath translated us into the kingdom of His dear Son ; in 
whom we have redemption through His blood, even the forgive- 
ness of sins : Who is the image of the invisible God, the first- 
bom* of every creature : For by Him were all things created, that 
are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principaUties, or powers : aU 
things were created by Him, and for Him : And He is before all 
things, and by Him all things consist. And He is the Head of the 
body, the Church : who is the beginning, the first-born from the 
dead ; that in all things He might have the pre-eminence. For it 
pleased the Father that in Him should all fulness dwell : and 
having made peace through the blood of His cross, by Him to re- 
concile all things unto Himself; by. Him, I say, whether they bo 
things in earth, or things in heaven." What is the reply P Why, 
that by these words (very bold and figurative words it must be 
confessed, yet still) St. Paul only meant that the universal and 
eternal truths of morality and a future state had been re-pro- 
claimed by an inspired teacher and confirmed by miracles ! The 
words only mean, sir, that a state of retribution after this life had 
been proved by the fact of Christ's Resurrection — ^that is all ! 
But I shall scarcely obtain an answer to certain difficulties in- 
volved in this free and liberal interpretation : ex. gr. that with 
the exception of a handful of rich men, considered as little better 
than infidels, the Jews were as fully persuaded of these truths as 
Christians in general are at the present day. Moreover, that this 
inspired Teacher had Himself declared, that if the Jews did not 

*▲ mistakeo tnodatioii. The words t]ie8aperktive,iip<»TOToic<K. The prpscnt ver 
■hoaU be : Begotten before all creatloii ; and sioii makes the following woris AOiqixl. 
tren tbip does roI coanj tlie fvU aenae gf 
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believd on tlie evidence of Moses and the Prophets, neither w oiiJd 
they though a man should rise from the dead. 

Of the positive pole, on the other hand, language to the follow- 
ing purport is the usual exponent. " It is a mystery ; and we are 
bound to believe the words without presuming to inquire into the 
meaning of them." That is, we believe in St. Paul's veracity ; 
and that is enough. Yet St. Paul repeatedly presses on his 
hearers that thoughtful perusal of the sacred writings, and those 
habits of earnest though humble inquiry, which if the heart only 
have been previously regenerated would lead them "to a full 
assurance of understanding €ls imyvwriv, (to an entire assent of 
the mind ; to a spiritual intuition, or positive inward knowledge 
by experience) of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of 
Christ, in which {rvempe, fiv<m)pi(&) are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. 

To expose the inconsistency of both these extremes, and by in- 
ference/to recommend that state of mind, which looks forward to 
•* the fellowship of the mystery of the faith as a spirit of wisdom 
and revelation in the knowledge of Grod, the eyes of the under- 
standing being enlightened '/—this formed my general purpose. 
Long has it been at my heart! /i consider it as the contra- 
distinguishing principle of Christianity that in it alone nas nXovros 
rrjs 7r\Tfpo(l)opias rrjs <rw€(r«»f (the understanding in its utmost power 
and C'pulence) culminates in faith, as in its crown of glory, at once 
its light and its remuneration. On this most important point I 
attempted long ago to preclude, if possible, all misconception 
and misinterpretation of my opinions, though in a work which 
from the mode of its publication and other circumstances must 
be unknown or known but by name to the great majority of my 
present readers. Alas ! in this time of distress and embarrass * 
ment the sentiments have a more especial interest, a more im- 
mediate application, than when they were first written. If, I 
observed, it be a truth attested aUke by common feeling and 
DDmmon sense, that the greater part of human misery depends 
directly on human vices, and the remainder indirectly, by what 
means can we act on men, so as to remove or preclude their vices 
and purify their priaciples of moral election P The question ia 
not by what means each man is to alter his own character — ^in 
ordci* to this, all the means prescribed, and all the aidances given 
by reliyion, may be neceseary for him. Vain of themBelve& in«y 

u 

•• The aayingg of the Wise 
In aadent and in modern hooks inroU'd 
f t ♦ • 
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Unless be feci within 
Some source of consolation from abcve, 
Secret ref^esliings, tliat repair his strcngtli. 
And fainting spirits uphold." 

Sauson AcoxisrKi 

This is not the question. Virtue would not be \drtuo could it 
be g^.ven by one fellow-creature to another. To make use of all tlio 
means and appliances in our power to the actual attainment of 
rectitude, is the abstract of the duty which we owe to ourselves. 
To supply those means as far as we can, comprises our duty to 
othei*s. The question then is, what are these means P Can they 
be any other than the communication of knowledge and the 
removal of those evils and impediments which prevent its re- 
ception ? It may not be in our power to combine both, but it is in 
the power of every man to contribute to the former, who is suffi- 
ciently informed to feel that it is his duty. If it be said that we 
should endeavour not so much to remove ignorance, as to make 
the ignorant religious, religion herself, through her sacred oracles, 
answers for me, that all effective faith pre-supposes knowledge and 
individual conviction. If the mere acquiescence intnith, uncom- 
prehended and unf athomed, were sufficient, few indeed would be 
the vicious and the miserable; in this country at least, where 
speculative infidelity is, heaven be praised, confined to a small 
number. Like bodily deformity, there is one instance here and 
another there ; but thi*ee in one place are already an undue pro- 
portion. It is highly worthy of observation, that the inspired 
wi'itings received by Christians are distinguishable fix)m all othe 
books pretending to inspiration, from the scriptures of the 
Brahmins, and even from the Koran, in their strong and frequent 
recommendations of truth. I do not here mean veracity, which 
cannot but be enforced in every code which appeals to the religious 
piinciple of man ; but knowledge. This is not only extolled as 
the crown and honour of a man, but to seek after it is again and 
again commanded us as one of our most sacred duties. Yea, the 
very perfection and final bliss of the glorified spirit is represented 
by the apostle as a plain aspect, or intuitive beholding of truth in 
its eternal and immutable source. Not that knowledge can of 
itself do all ! The light of religion is not that of the moon, light 
without heat ; but neither is its wannth that of the stove, warmth 
without light. Religion is the sun whose warmth 'udecd swells 
and stirs and actuates the life of nature, but who, at the same 
time, beholds all the growth of life with a master-eye, makes all 
objects glorious on which he looks, and by that glory visible t j 
g^hers. " For this caus^ I bo'iy my kiiees unto the Fat^^r of ovff 
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Lord JesTiB Cliriut, tliat He would grant you acooi^ding to thd 
riches of His glory, to be strengthened with might by His Spirit 
in the inner man ; that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith | 
that ye being rooted and ground ed in love, may be able to com* 
prchend with all saints what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height ; and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
all knowledge, that ye might be filled with the fulness of God." 

yFor to know God is (by a vital and spiritual act in which to know 
and to possess are one and indivisible) to acknowledge Him as the 
Infinite Clearness in the Incomprehensible Fulness, and Fulness 
Incomprehensible with Infinite Clearness. 

This then comprises my firat purpose, which is in a twofold 
sense general. For in the substance, if not in the form, it belongs 
to all my countrymen and fellow-christians without distinction of 
J^ass ; while for its object it embraces the whole of the inspired 
Scriptures from the recorded first day of heaven and eai'th, ere the 
light was yet gathered into celestial lamps or reflected from their 
revolving mirrors, to the predicted Sabbath of the new creation, 
when heaven and earth shall have become one city with neither 
" sun nor moon to shine in it : for the glory of God shall lighten 
it and the Lamb be the light thereof." My second purpose is after 
the same manner in a twofold sense specific : for as this disquisition 
is nominally addressed to, so was it for the greater pai*t exclusively 
intended for, the perusal of the learned ; and its object likewise is 
to urge men so qualified to apply their powers and attainments to 

/an especial study of the Old Testament as teaching the elements of 
political science. 

Is it asked in what sense I use these words ? I answer, in the 
same sense as the terms are employed when we refer to Euclid for 
the elements of the science of geometry, only with one difference 
aiising from the diversity of the subject. With one difference 
only ; but that one how momentous I All other sciences ai*e con- 
fined to abstractions, unless when the term science is used in an 
improper and flattering sense : thus we may speak without boast 
of natural history ; but we have not yet attained to a science of 
nature. /^The Bible alone contains a science of realities; and 
therefore each of its elements is at the same time a living germ, 
in which the present involves the futui*e, and in the finite the 
infinite exists potentially. That hidden mystery in every, the 
minutest form of existence, which contemplated under the relations 
of time presents itself to the imderstanding retrospectively, as an 
infinite ascent of causes, and prospectively as an interminable 
progression of cffect» — that whioh contemplate in space if 
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beheld intmtiYelj as a law of action and re-action, contmiiotLBatid 
l»^ctending beyond aJl bound — ^this same mystery freed from the 
phenomena of time and space, and seen in the depth of real being, 
reveals itself to the pure reason as the actual immanence of all in 
each. Are we struck with admiration at beholding the cope of 
heaven imaged in a dew-drop P The least of the animalcula to 
which that drop would be an ocean contains in itself an infinite 
)>roblem of which God omnipresent is the only solution. The 
slave of custom is roused by the rare and the accidental alone ; 
but the axioms of the unthinking are to the philosopher the 
deepest problems as being the nearest to the mysterious root, and 
partoiing at once of its darkness and its pregnancy. 

O what a mine of undiscovered treasures, what a new world of 
power and truth would the Bible promise to our future meditation, 
if in some gracious moment one solitary text of all its inspired 
contents should but dawn upon us in the pure untroubled bright- 
ness of an idea, that most glorious birth of the Gk>d-like within us^ 
which even as the light, its material symbol, reflects itself from a 
thousand surfaces, and flies homeward to its parent mind emiched 
with a thousand forms, itself above form, and still remaining in 
its own simplicity and identity I O f or a flash of that same light, 
in which the first position of geometric science that ever loosed 
itself from the generalizations of a groping and insecure ex- 
perience, did, for the first time, reveal itself to a human intellect, 
in all its evidence and all its f ruitfulness, transparence without 
vacuum, and plenitude without opacity ! O that a single gleam 
of our own inward experience would make comprehensible to us 
the rapturous Eureka, and the grateful hecatomb, of the philo- 
sopher of Samos I or that vision which, from the contemplation of 
an arithmetical harmony, rose to the eye of Kepler, presenting the 
planetary world, and aJl its orbits in the divine order of their 
ranks and distances : or which, in the falling of an apple, revealed 
to the ethereal intuition of our own Newton the constructive prin- 
eiple of the material universe. The promises which I have 
ventm-ed to hold forth concerning the hidden treasures of the Law 
and the Prophets will neither be condemned as paradox nor as 
exaggeration, by the mind that has learnt to understand the 
possibility, that the reduction of the sands of the sea to number 
should be found a less stupendous problem by Archimedes than 
the simple conception of the Farmenidean One. What however 
is achievable by the human understanding without this light, may 
be comprised in the epithet, K(v6<movhoi : and a melancholy com* 
meut on that phrase would the history of human cabinets and 
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iegislatoifs for the last thirty years famish! The excellent' 
Barrow» the last of the disciples of Plato and Archimedes among 
our modem mathematicians, shall give the description and state 
the yalne : and in his words I shall conclude. 

AUud <igere, to be impertinently busy, doing that which con- 
dnceth to no good purpose, is in some respects worse than to do 
nothing. Of such industiy we may understand that of the 
Preacher, *' Tbe labour of the foolish wearieth every one of them." 
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OONTAINIMO 



COMMENTS AND ESSAYS 
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(A.) 

IN tiiis use of the word "sufficiency," I presuppose on the port 
of the reader or hearer, a humble and docile state of mind, and 
above all the practice of prayer, as the necessary condition of such a 
state, and the best if not the only means of becoming sincere to 
our own hearts. Christianity is especially differenced from all 
other religions by being gi'ounded on facts which all men alike 
have the means of ascertaining, the same means, with equal 
facility, and which no man can ascertain for another. Each 
person must be herein querist and respondent to himself ; Am I 
sick, and therefore need a physician ? Am I in spiritual slaveiy, 
and therefore need a ransomer? Have I given a pledge, which 
must be redeemed, and which I cannot redeem by my own re- 
sources ? Am I at one with God, and is my will concentric with 
that holy power, which is at once the constitutive will and the 
supreme reason of the universe ? If not, must I not be mad if I 
do not seek, and miserable if I do not discover and embrace, the 
means of at one-ment? To collect, to weigh, and to appreciate 
historical proofs and presumptions is not equally within the means 
and opportunities of every man alike. The testimony of books of 
history is one of the strong and stately pillars of the Church of 
Christ; but it is not the foundation, nor can it without loss 
of essential faith be mistaken or substituted for the founda- 
tion. There is a sect, which in its scornful pride of antipathy 
to mysteries (that is to all those doctrines of the pure and in- 
tuitive reason, which transcend the understanding, and can never 
be contemplated by it, but through a false and falsifying per. 
Bpective)i affects to condemn all inward and Dreliminary expciience 
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as entlinsiastic delusion or fanatical contagion. Histonc evi* 
dence, on the other hand, these men treat, as the Jews of old 
treated the brazen serpent, which was the relic and evidence of 
the miracles worked by Moses in the wilderness. They turned it 
into an idol : and therefore Hezekiah (" who clare to the Lord, and 
did right in the sight of the Lord, so that after him was none 
like him, among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were before 
him,") not only " removed the high places, and brake the images, 
and cut down the groves;" but likewise "brake in pieces the 
brazen serpent that Moses had made : for the children of l8i*ael 
did biuTi incense to it." 

To preclude an error so pernicious, I request that to the wilful 
neglect of those outward ministrations of the Word which all 
Englishmen have the privilege of attending, the reader will add 
the setting at nought likewise of those inward means of grace, 
without which the language of the Scriptures, in the most faithful 
translation and in the purest and plainest English, must never- 
theless continue to be a dead language : a sun-dial by moonlight. 

(B.) 

Not without great hesitation should I express a suspicion con* 
cerning the genuineness of any, the least important passage in the 
New Testament, unless I could adduce the most conclusive evi- 
dence from the earliest manuscripts and commentators, in support 
of its intei*polation : well knowing that such permission has 
already opened a door to the most fearful licence. It is indeed, 
in its consequences, no less than an assumed right of picking and 
choosing our religion out of the Scriptures. Most assuredly I 
would never hazai'd a suggestion of this kind in any instance in 
which the retention or the omission of the words could make the 
slightest difference with regard to fact, mii*acle, or precept. Still 
less would I start the question, where the hypothesis of their 
intei-polation could be wrested to the discountenancing of any 
aiiiicle of doctrine concerning which dissension existed : no, not 
though the doubt or disbelief of the doctrine had been confined 
to those, whose faith few but themselves would honour with the 
name of Christianity; however reluctant we might be, both from the 
courtesies of social life and the nobler charities of humility, to 
withhold fiom the persons themselves the title of Christians. 

But as there is nothing in v. 40 of Matthew, c. xii. which would 
fall within this general rule, I dare permit myself to propose 
t^^ qiiery, whether there does not exist internal cridence of it« 
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being a gloss of some cmleamed, tbough pious, Olirisiiaii of tlia 
iirat century, wldch had slipt into the text P The following are my 
reasons :^1. It is at aJl events a comment on the words of our 
Saviour, and no part of His speech. 2. It interrupts the course 
and br^Jcs down the jut and application of our Lord's argument^ 
as addressed to men who from their unwillingness to sacrifice 
their vain traditions, gainful hypocrisy, and pride both of heart 
and of demeanour, demanded a miracle for the confirmattion of 
moral truths that must have borne witness to their own divinity 
in the consciences of all who had not rendered themselves con- 
science-proof. 3. The text strictly taken is irreconcilable with 
the fact as it is afterwards related, and as it is universally 
accepted. I at least remember no calculation of time, according 
to which the interspace from Friday evening to the earliest dawn 
of Sunday morning, could be represented as three days and three 
nights. As three days our Saviour Himself speaks of it (John ii. 
19), and so it would be described in common language as well as 
according to the use of the Jews; but I can find no other part of 
Scripture which authorizes the phrase of three nights. This 
gloss is not found either in the repetition of the circumstance 
by Matthew himself (xvi. 4), nor in Mark (viii. 12), nor in Luke 
(xii. 54). Mark's narration doth indeed most strikingly confirm 
my second reason, drawn from the purpose of our Saviour's 
argument: for the allusion to the prophet Jonas is omitted 
altogether, and the refusal therefore rests on the depravity of 
the applicants, as proved by the wantonness of the application 
itself. All signs must have been useless to such men as long as 
the great sign of the times, the call to repentance, remauied with- 
out effect. 4. The gloss corresponds with the known fondness of 
the earlier Jewish converts, and indeed of the Christians in 
general, of the second century, to bring out in detail and into 
exact square every accommodation of the Old Testament, which 
they either found in the gospels, or made for themselves. It is too 
notorious into what strange fancies (not always at safe dis- 
tance from dangerous errors) the oldest uninspired writers of the 
Christian church were seduced by this passion of transmuting 
without Scriptural authority incidents, names, and even mtve 
sounds of the Hebrew Scriptures, into evangelical types and 
correspondencies. 

An additional reason may perhaps occur to those who alone would 
be qualified to appreciate its force; viz. to biblical scholars familiar 
with the opinions and arguments of sundry doctors, Babbinical as 
well as Christian, respecting the first and second chapter of Jonab. 
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(0.) 
son and religion differ only as a twofold application of the 
name power. But if we are obliged to distrngoish, we must 
ideally separate. In this sense I affirm, that reason is the know- 
ledge of the laws of the whole t'-onsidered as one : and as such it 
is contradistingaished from the nnderstanding, which concerns 
itself ezclosivelj with the quantities, qualities, and relations of 
particulars in time and space. The understanding, therefore, 
is the science of phenomena^ and their subsumption under 
distinct kinds and sorts (genus ai^d species). Its functions 
supply the mles and constitute the possibility of experience ; but 
remain mere logical forms, except as far as materials are given 
by the senses or sensations. The reason, on the other hand, is 
the science of the uniyersal, having the ideas of oneness and 
allness as its two elements or primary factors. In the language 

of the old schools. 

Unity + Omneity 

TotaUty. 



The reason first manifests itself in man by the tendency to the 
comprehension of all as one. We can neither rest in an infinite 
that is not at the same time a whole, nor in a whole that is not 
infinite. Hence the natural Man is always in a state either of 
resistance or of captivity to the understanding and the fancy, 
which cannot represent totality without limit: and he either 
loses the one in the striving after the infinite, (t.e., atheism with 
or without polytheism), or the infinite in the striving after the 
one (t.e., anthropomorphic monotheism). 

The rational instinct, therefore, taken abstractedly and un- 
balanced, did in itself (" Ye shall be as gods !" Gen. iii. 5), and 
in its consequences (the lusts of the flesh, the eye, and the under- 
standing, as in verse the sixth), form the original temptation, 
through which man fell: and in all ages has continued to 
originate the same, even from Adam, in whom we all fell, to the 
atheist who deified the human reason in the person of a harlot 
during the earlier period of the French Bevolution. 

To this tendency, therefore, religion, as the consideration of 
the particular and individual (in which respect it takes up and 
identifies with itself the excellence of the understanding) but, 
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of the indiyidnal, as it exists and has its being in the nniTersal 
fin which respect it is one with the pure reasoii), — ^to this ten- 
dency, I say, religion assigns the due limits, and is the echo of 
the " voice of the Lord God walking in the garden." Hence in 
all the ages and countries of civilization Religion has been the 
parent and fosterer of the Fine Arts, as of Poetry, Music, Paint- 
ing, &c., the common essence of which consists in a similar union 
of the Universal and the Individual. In this union, moreover, is 
contained the true sense of the ideal. Under the old law the 
altar, the curtains, the priestly vestments, and whatever else was 
to represent the beauty of holin ess, had an ideal character : and 
the Temple itself was a masterpiece of ideal beauty. 

There exists in the human being, at least in man fully develoi>ed, 
no mean symbol of Tri-unity, in reason, religion, and the will. 
For each of the three, though a distinct agency, implies and 
demands the other two, and loses its own nature at the moment 
that from distinction it passes into division or separation. The 
perfect frame of a man is the perfect frame of a state : and in the 
light of this idea we must read Plato's "Republic." For, if 
I judge rightly, this celebrated work is to " The History of the 
Town of Man-soul," what Plato was to John Bunyan. 

The comprehension, impartiality, and far-sightedness of reason 
(the legislative of our nature), taken singly and exclusively, becomes 
mere visionariness in intellect, and indolence or hard-heartedness in 
morals. It is the science of cosmopolitism without country, of phi- 
lanthropy without neighbotu'liness or consanguinity, in short, of all 
the impostures of that philosophy of the French Revolution, which 
ivould sacrifice each to the shadowy idol of all. For Jacobinism 
is inonstnmi hyhriduniy made up in part of despotism, and in part 
of abstract reason misapplied to objects that belong entirely to eK« 
perience and the understanding. Its instincts and mode of action 
ai*e in stnct con*espondence with its origin. In all places. Jacobin- 
ism betrays its mixed parentage and nature, by applying to the 
brute passions and physical force of the multitude (that is, to man 
as a mere animal), in order to build up government and the frame 
of society on natural rights instead of social privileges, on the 
universals of abstract reason instead of positive institutions, the 
.ights of specific experience, and the modifications of existing 
circumstances. Right in its most proper sense is the creature of 
law and statute, and only in the technical language of the courts 
has it any substantial and independent sense. In morals, right 
m 1* word without meaning except as the correlative of duty. 

From all this it follows, that reason as the science o^ all as thd 
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whole, must he interpenetrated by a power, that reprcsehfcs tho 
concentration of all in each — a power that acts by contraction of 
nniversal truths into individual duties, as the only form in which 
those truths can attain life and reality. Now this is religion, which 
is the executive of our nature, and on this account the name of 
highest dignity, and the symbol of sovereignty. *• 

Yet this again — ^yet even religion itself, if ever in its too exclu- 
sive devotion to the specific and individual it neglects to interpose 
the contemplation of the universal, changes its being into super- 
stition, and becoming more and more earthly and sei'vile, as more 
and more estranged from the one in all, goes wandering at length 
with its pack of amulets, bead-rolls, periapts, fetisches, and the 
like pedlary, on pilgrimages to Loretto, Mecca, or the temple of 
Jaggeinaut, arm-in-arm with sensuality on one side and self- 
torture on the other, followed by a motley group of friars, par- 
doners, faquirs, gamesters, flagellants, mountebanks, and harlots. 

But neither can reason nor religion exist or co-exist as reason 
and religion, except as far as they are actuated by the Will (the 
platonic 6vfi6s)y which is the sustaining, coercive and ministerial 
power, the functions of which in the individual correspond to the 
ofGlcers of war and police in the ideal Republic of Plato. In its 
state of immanence (or indwelling) in reason and religion, the 
Will appears indifferently, as wisdom or as love : two names of 
the same power, the fonner more intelligential, the latter more 
spiritual, the former more frequent in the Old, the latter in the 
New Testament. But in its utmost abstraction and consequent 
state of reprobation, the Will becomes satanic pride and rebellious 
self -idolatry in the relations of the spirit to itself, and remorseless 
despotism relatively to others; the more hopeless as the more 
obdurate by its subjugation of sensual impulses, by its superiority 
to toil and pain and pleasure; in short, by the fearful resolve to 
find in itself alone the one absolute motive of action, under which 
all other motives from within and from without must be either 
subordinated or crushed. 

This is the character which Milton has so philosophically as well 
as sublimely embodied in the Satan of his Paradise Lost. Alas! 
too often has it been embodied in real life! Too often has it 
given a dark and savage grandeur to the historic page! And 
wherever it has appeared, under whatever circumstances of time 
and coimtry, the same ingredients have gone to its composition ; 
and it has been identified by the same attributes. Hope in which 
there is no cheerfulness; stedfastness within and immovable 
resolve, with outward restlessness and whirling activity; violence 
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witli guile; temerity with cmming; and* as the result of all* 
interminableness of object with perfect indifference of means; 
these are the qualities that have constituted the commanding 
genius ! these are the marks that have characterised the masters 
of mischief, the liberticides and mightj hunters of mankind, from 
Nimrod to Napoleon. And from inattention to the possibility of 
such a character as well as from ignorance of its elements, even 
men of honest intentions too frequently become fascinated. Kay, 
whole nations have been so far duped by this want of insight and 
reflection as to regard with palliatiye admiration, instead of wonder 
and abhorrence, the Molochs of human nature, who are indebted 
for the far larger portion of their meteoric success to their total 
want of principle, and who surpass the generality of their fellow- 
creatures in one act of courage only, that of daring to say with their 
whole heart, " Evil, be thou my goodl" All system so far is power ; 
and a systematic criminal, self -consistent and entire in wickedness, 
who entrenches yillany within Yillany, and barricadoes crime by 
crime, has removed a world of obstacles by the mere decision, 
that he will have no obstacles but those offeree and brute matter. 

I have only to add a few sentences in completion of this note, 
on the conscience and on the understanding. The conscience is 
neither reason, reUgion, nor will, but an experience (sui generis) of 
the coincidence of the human will with reason and religion. It 
might, perhaps, be called a spiritual sensation; but that there 
lurks a contradiction in the terms, and that it is often deceptive 
to give a common or generic name to that, which being unique, 
can have no fair analogy. Strictly speaking, therefore, the con- 
science is neither a sensation nor a sense; but a testifying state, 
best described in the words of our liturgy, as the jpeace of God 
tkatpasseth dU vmderstanding. 

Of this latter faculty considered in and of itself the peripatetic 
aphorism, nihil in intellectu quod non privs in sensu, is strictly true, 
as well as the legal maxim, de rebus non appa/rentibus et non exists 
entibus eadem eat rcUio, The eye is not more inappropriate to sound, 
than the mere understanding to the modes and laws of spiritual 
existence. In this sense I have used the term; and in this sense 
I assert that " the understanding or experieniial faculty, unirra* 
diated by the reason and the spirit, has no appropriate object 
but the material world in relation to our worldly interests. The 
far-sighted prudence of man, and the more narrow but at the 
same time far less fallible cxmning of the fox, are both no other 
than a nobler substitute for salt, in order that the hog may not 
putrefy before its destint4 hour 1 1" {The Friend.) 



It must not, howoTcr, be overlooked, thai this insulation of the 
understanding is our own act and deed. The man of healthful 
and undivided, intellect uses his understanding in this state of 
abstraction only as a tool or organ: even as the arithmetician 
uses numbers, that is, as the means not the end of knowledge. 
Our Shakespeare in agreement both with truth and the philosophy 
of his age, name^ it " discourse of reason," as^ an instrumental 
faculty belonging to reason : and Milton opposes the discui'sive 
to the intuitive, as the lower to the higher, 

•* Differing but in degree, in kind the same I" 

Of the discursive underatanding, which forms for itself general 
notions and terms of classification for the purpose of comparing 
and arranging phenomena, the characteristic is clearness without 
depth. It contemplates the unity of things in their limits only, 
and is consequently a knowledge of superficies without substance. 
So much so indeed, that it entangles itself in contradictions, in 
the very effort of comprehending the idea of substance. The 
completing power which unites clearness with depth, the pleni- 
tude of the sense with the comprehensibility of the imderstanding, 
is the imagination, impregnated with which the imderstanding 
itself becomes intuitive, and a living power. The reason (not the 
abstract reason, not the reason as the mere organ of science, or 
as the faculty of scientific principles and schemes a priori ; but 
reason), as the integral spirit of the regenerated man, reason 
substantiated and vital, " one only, yet manifold, overseeing all, 
and going through all understanding ; the breath of the power of 
God, and a pure influence from the glory of the Almighty ; which 
remaining in itself regenerateth all other powers, and in all 
ages entering into holy souls maketh them friends of God and 
prophets " (Wisdom of Solomon, c. vii.) ; this reason without being 
either the sense, the understanding, or the imagination, contains 
all three within itself, even as the mind contains its thoughts and 
is present in and through them all ; or as the expression pervades 
the different features of an intelligent countenance. Each indi- 
vidual must bear witness of it to his own mind, even as he 
describes life and light : and with the silence of light it describes 
itself and dwells in tjls only as far as we dwell in it. It cannot in 
strict language be called a faculty, much less a personal property, 
of any human mind ! He, with whom it is present, can as little 
appropriate it, whether totally or by partition, as he can claim 
ownership in the breathing air, or make an inclosure in the oop« 
of heaveiu 
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The object of the preceding discourse was to reoomjaend the 
Bible, as the end and centre of our reading and meditation. I 
can truly affirm of myself, that my studies have been profitable 
and availing to me only so far, as I have endeavoured to use all 
my other knowledge as a glass enabling me to receive more light 
in a wider field of vision from the Word of God. If you have 
accompanied me thus far, thoughtful reader, let me not weary 
you if I digress 'for a few moments to another book, likewise a 
revelation of God — the great book of His servant Nature. That 
in its obvious sense and literal interpretation, it declares the 
bemg and attributes of the Almighty Father, none but the fool 
in heart has ever dared gainsay. But it has been the music of 
gentle and pious minds in all ages, it is the poetry of all human 
nature, to read it likewise in a figurative sense, and to find therein 
correspondences and symbols of the spiritual world. 

I have at this moment before me, in the fiowery meadow, on 
which my eye is now reposing, one of its most soothing chapters, 
in which there is no lamenting word, no one character of guilt or 
anguish. For never can I look and meditate on the vegetable 
creation, without a feeling similar to that with which we gaze 
at a beautiful infant that has fed itself asleep at its mother's 
bosom, and smiles in its sti*ange di*eam of obscure yet happy 
sensations. The same tender and genial pleasiu*e takes possession 
of me, and this pleasure is checked and drawn inward by the 
like aching melancholy, by the same whispered remonstrance, and 
made restless by a similar impulse of aspiration. It seems as if 
the soul said to herself : From this state hast thou fallen ! Such 
shouldst thou stiU become, thy Self all permeable to a holier 
power ! thy self at once hidden and glorified by its own ti*anspa- 
rency, as the accidental and dividuous in this quiet and harmonious 
object is subjected to the life and light of nature which shines in 
it, even as the transmitted power, love and wisdom, of God over 
all, fills and shines through nature ! But what the plant is, by an 
act not its own and unconsciously— that must thou make thyself 
to become! must by prayer and by a watchful and unresisting 
spirit, join at least with the preventive and assisting grace to 
make thyself, in that light of conscience which inflameth not, and 
with that knowledge which puffeth not up ! 

But further, and with particular reference to that undivided 
reason, neither merely speculative nor merely practical, but both 
in one, which I have in this annotation endeavoured to contra- 
distinguish from the understanding, I seem to myself to behold 
in the quiet objects on which I am gazing, moi*e tLan aj\ arbitnury 
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Qltistrationy more than a mere simile, the work of my own fancy. 
I feel an awe, as if there were before my eyes the same power as 
thai of the reason — ^the same power in a lower dignity, and there- 
fore a symbol established in the truth of things. I feel it alike, 
whether I contemplate a single tree or flower, or meditate on 
vegetation throughout the world, as one of the great organs of 
the life of nature. Lo ! — ^with the rising sun it commences its out- 
ward life and enters into open communion with all the elemente^ 
at once assimilating them to itself and to each other. At the same 
moment it strikes its roots and unfolds its leaves, absorbs and 
respires, steams forth its cooling vapour and finer fragrance, and 
breathes a repairing spirit, at once the food and tone of the atmo- 
sphere, into the atmosphere that feeds it, Lo ! — at the touch of 
light how it returns an air akin to light, and yet with the same 
pulse effectuates its own secret growth, still contracting to fix 
what expanding it had refined. Lo ! — ^how upholding the cease- 
less plastic motion of the pai*ts in the profoundest rest of the 
whole it becomes the visible organismus of the whole silent or 
elementary life of nature, and therefore, in incorporating the one 
extreme becomes the symbol of the other ; the natural symbol of 
that higher life of reason, in which the whole series (known to us 
in our present state of being) is perfected, in which, therefore, all 
the subordinate gradations recur, and are re-ordained " in more 
abundant honour." "We had seen each in its own cast, and we 
now recognise them all as co-existing in the unity of a higher 
form, the crown and completion of the earthly, and the mediator 
of a new and heavenly series. Thus finally, the vegetable 
creation, in the simplicity and uniformity of its internal structure 
symbolizing the unity of nature, while it represents the omni- 
formity of her delegated functions in its external variety and 
manifoldness, becomes the record and chronicle of her ministerial 
acts, and inchases the vast unfolded volume of the earth with the 
hieroglyphics of her history. 

O ! if as the plant to the orient beam, we would but open out 
our minds to that holier light, which " being compared with light 
is found before it, more beautiful than the sim, and above all the 
order of stars " (Wisdom of Solomon, vii. 29), ungenial, alien, and 
adverse to oiur very nature would appear the boastful wisdom 
which, beginning in France, gradually tampei*ed with the taste 
and literature of all the most 'civilized nations of Christendom, 
neducing the understanding from its natiural allegiance, and 
therewith from all its own lawful claims, titles, and privileges. It 
was placed as a ward of honour in the courts of faith and reason j 
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but it chose to dwell alone, and became a harlot by the waysida 
T>e commercial spirit, and the ascendancy of the experimental 
philosophy which took place at the close of the seventeenth century, 
though both good and beneficial in theii own kinds, combined to 
foster its corruption, flattered and dazzled by the real or sup- 
posed discoveries which it had made, the more the understanding 
was enriched, the more did it become debased ; till science itself 
put on a selfish and sensual character, and immediate utility, in 
exclusive reference to the gratification of the wants and appetites 
of the animal, the vanities and caprices of the social, and the 
ambition of the political, man was imposed as the test of all intel- 
l^tual powers and pursuits. Worth was degraded into a lazy 
synonym of value; and value v^as exclusively attached to the inte- 
i*e8t of the senses. But though the growing alienation and self- 
sufficiency of the understanding was perceptible at an earlier 
period, yet it seems to have been about the middle of the last 
century, under the influence of Yoltaire, D'Alembert, Diderot, say 
genei'ally of the so-called encydopeedists, and alas! of their 
crowned proselytes and disciples, IVederick, Joseph, and Catha- 
rine, that the human understaiiding, and this too in its narrowest 
form, was tempted to throw off all show of reverence to the spirit- 
ual and even to the moi*al powers and impulses of the soul ; and, 
usurping the name of reason, openly joined the banners of Anti- 
christ, at once the pander and the prostitute of sensuality ; and 
whether in the cabinet, laboratory, the dissecting-room, or the 
brothel, alike busy in the schemes of vice and irreligion. Well 
and tinily might it, thus personified in our fancy, have been ad- 
dressed in the words of the evangelical prophet, which I have once 
before quoted : " Thou hast said, none is my overseer ! — ^thy wisdom 
and thy knowledge, it hath perverted thee ! — and thou hast said in 
thy heart, I am, and there is none beside me !" (Isadah xlvii. 
10.) 

Prurient, bustling, and revolutionaiy, this French wisdom has 
never more than grazed the surfaces of knowledge. As political 
economy, in its zeal for the increase of food, it habitually over- 
looked the qualities and even the sensations of those that were to 
teed on it. As ethical philosophy, it recognised no duties which 
it could not reduce into debtor and creditor accounts on the 
ledgers of self-love, where no coin was sterling which could not be 
rendered into agreeable sensations. And even in its height of 
self -complacency as chemical art, greatly am I deceived if it has 
njt from the very beginning mistaken the products of destruction, 
eadavera rerwn^ for the elements of composition: and most aa* 
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tfnredly it haa dearly puroliased a few brilliant inventionB at the 
loss of all commimion with life and the spirit of nature. As the 
process, such the result ! — a heartless friyolitj alternating with a 
sentimentality as heartless — an ignorant contempt of antiquity — a 
neglect of moral self -discipline — ^a deadening of the religious 
sense, even in the less reflecting forms of natural piety — a scorn- 
ful reprobation of all consolations and secret rdbreshings from 
above — and as the capuJt mortwwm, of human nature eyaporated, a 
French nature of rapacity, leyity, f erodty, and presumption. 

Man of understanding, canst thou command the stone to lie, 
canst thou bid the flower bloom, where thou hast placed it in thy 
classification P Canst thou persuade the liying or the inanimate 
to stand separate even as thou hast separated them P And do not 
far rather all things spread out before thee in glad confusion and 
heedless intermixture, even as a lightsome chaos on which the 
Spirit of Gk>d is moving P Do not all press and sweU under one 
attraction, and live together in promiscuous harmony, each joyous 
in its own kind, and in the immediate neighbourhood of myriad 
others that in the system of thy understanding are distant as the 
poles P If to mint and to remember names delight thee, still 
aiTange and classify and pore and pull to pieces, and peep into 
death to look for life, as monkeys put their hands behind a look- 
ing-glass I Yet consider, in the first sabbath which thou imposest 
on the busy discursion of thought, that all this is at best little 
more than a technical memory : that like can only be known by 
like: that as truth is the correlative of being, so is the act of 
being the great organ of truth: that in natural no less than in 
moral science, qaanf^vm, munwAj scimus. 

That which we find in ourselves is (gradu nrntato) the substance 
and the life of all our knowledge. Without this latent presence of 
the " I am," all modes of existence in the external world would flit 
before xlb as coloured shadows, with no greater depth, root, or fix- 
ture, than the image of a rock hath in a gliding stream, or the 
rainbow on a fast-sailing rain-storm. The human mind is the 
compass, in which the laws and actuations of all outward essences 
are revealed as the dips and declinations. (The application of 
geometry to the forces and movements of the material world is 
both proof and instance.) The fact, therefore, that the mind of 
man, in its own primary and constituent forms, represents the 
laws of nature, is a mysteiy which of itself should suffice to make 
us religious : for it is a problem of which God is the only solution 
—God, the One before all« and of aU, and through all I ** True 
natural philosophy is comprised in the study of the science and 
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lanji^age of Bymbols. The power delegated to nature is all in 
every pai*t: and by a symbol I mean, not a metaphor or allegory 
or any other figure of speech or form of fancy, but an actual and 
essential part of that, the whole of which it represents. Thus our 
Lord speaks symbolically when He says that ** the eye is the light 
of the body." The genuine natui*alist is a dramatic poet in his 
own line : and such as our myriad-minded Shakespeare is, com- 
pared with the Bacines and Metastasios, such and by a similai 
process of self -transformation would the man be, compared with 
the doctors of the mechanic school, who should construct his 
physiology on the heayen-descended, Know thyself. 

Even " the visions of the night '' speak to us of powers within 
us that are not dreamt of in their day-dream of philosophy. The 
dreams which we most often remember are produced by tho 
nascent sensations and inward moHunculoe (the fluxions) of the 
waking state. Hence, too, they are more capable of being remem« 
bered, because, passing more gradually into our waJdng thoughts, 
they are more likely to associate with our first perceptions after 
sleep. Accordingly, when the nervous system is approaching to 
the waking state, a sort of under-consciousness blends with our 
dreams, that in all we imagine as seen or heard, our own self is 
the ventriloquist, and moves the slides in the magic-lanthom. 
We dream about things ! 

But there are few pei'sons of tender feelings and reflecting 
habits who have not, more or less often in the course of their 
lives, experienced dreams of a very different kind, and during the 
profoundest sleep that is compatible with after-recollection — 
states of which it would be scarcely too bold to say that we dream 
the things themselves ; so exact, minute, and vivid beyond all 
power of ordinary memory is the portraiture, so marvellously 
perfect is our brief metempsychosis into the very being, as it 
were, of the person who seems to address us. If I may be allowed 
'to quote from myself {The Friend), "the dullest wight is at times 
a Shakespeare in his dreams." Not only may we expect that men 
of sti'ong religious feelings, but little religious knowledge, will 
occasionally be tempted to regard such occurrences as super- 
natural visitations ; but it ought not to surprise us if such dreams 
should sometimes be confirmed by the event, as though they had 
actually possessed a character of divination. For who shall decide 
how far a perfect reminiscence of past experiences (of many 
pei'haps that had escaped our reflex consciousness at the time)--- 
who shall determine to what extent this reproductive imagination, 
onBophisticated by the will, and undistracted by intrusions from 
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tlio senses, maj or may not be concentred and sublimed into foix)- 
sight and presentiment P There would be nothing herein either to 
foster superstition, on the one hand, or to justify contemptuous dis- 
belief, on the other. Incredulity is but credulity seen from behind* 
bowing and nodding assent to tiie habitual and the fashionable. 

To the touch (or feeling) belongs the proximate ; to the eye, the 
distant. Now, little as I might be disposed to believe, I should be 
still less inclined to ridicule, the conjecture that in the recesses of 
our nature, and undeveloped, there might exist an inner sense 
(and therefore appertaining wholly to time) — a sense hitherto 
" without a name," which as a higher third combined and poten* 
tially included both the former. Thus gravitation combines and 
includes the powers of attraction and repulsion, which are the 
constituents of matter, as distinguished from body. And thus, 
not as a compound, but as a higher third, it realizes matter (of 
itself ens fluxionale et prceflutim) and constitutes it body. Now, 
suppose that this nameless inner sense stood to the relations of 
time as the power of gravitation to those of space P A priori, a 
presence to the future is not more mysterious or transcendent 
than a presence to the distant : than a power equally immediate 
to the most remote objects, as it is to the central mass of its own 
body, toward which it seems, as it were, enchanting them : for in- 
stance, the gravity in the sun and moon to the spring tides of out* 
ocean. The true reply to such an hypothesis would be, that as 
there is nothing to be said against its possibility, there is likewise 
nothing to be urged for its reality ; and that the facts may b^ 
rationally explained witliout it. ' 

It has been asked why, knowing myself to be the object of 
personal slander (slander as unprovoked as it is groundless, unless 
acts of kindness are provocation), I furnish this material for it, by 
pleading in palliation of so chimerical a fancy. With that half - 
playful sadness, which at once sighs and smiles, I answered : Why 
not for that veiy reason P — ^viz., in order that my calumniator 
might have, if not a material, yet some basis for the poison-gas of 
his invention to combine with P But no ; pure falsehood is often 
Cor the time the most effective ; for how can a man confute what 
he can only contradict P Our opinions and principles cannot 
prove an alibi. Think only what your feelings would be if you 
heard a wretch deliberately perjure himself in support of an 
infamous accusation, so remote from aU fact, so smooth and 
homogeneous in its untruth, such a round robin of mere lies, that 
you knew not which to begin with P What could you do but look 
round with horror and astonishment^ pleading silently to homaa 
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nature itself, and perhaps (as hath reallj been the case wiih me) 
forget both the slanderer and the slander in the anguish inflicted 
bj the passiveness of jonr many professed friends, whose charac- 
ters yon had ever been as eager to clear from the leajst stain of 
reproach as if a coal of fire had been on yonr own skin P Bat 
enough of this, which would not haye occnrred to me at all at this 
time, had it not been thus suggested. 

The feeling that, in point of fact, chiefly influenced me in the 
preceding haH apology for the supposition of a divining power in 
the human mind, arose out of the conviction that an age or nation 
may become free from certain prejudices, beliefs, and superstitious 
practices, in two ways. It may have really risen above them ; or 
it may have fallen below them, and become too bad for their con- 
tinuance. "The rustic would have little reason to thank the 
philosopher who should give him true conceptions of ghosts, 
omens, dreams, and presentiments, at the price of abandoning his 
faith in Providence, and in the continued existence of his fellow- 
creatures after their death. The teeth of the old serpent sowed 
by the Cadmuses of French literature under Louis XY. produced 
a plenteous crop of such philosophers and truth-trumpeters in 
the reign of his ill-fated successor. They taught many facts, 
historical, political, physiological, and ecclesiastical, diffusing 
their notions so widely that the very ladies and hoir-dressers of 
Paris became fluent encyclopssdists; and the sole price which 
their scholars paid for these treasures of new light, was to believ€ 
Christianity an imposture, the Scriptures a forgery, the worship 
of God superstition, heU a fable, heaven a dream, our life without 
Providence, and our death without hope. What can be conceived 
more natural than the result: that self -acknowledged beasti 
should first act, and next suffer themselves to be treated, as 
beasts P" {The Friend.) 

Thank heaven! — ^notwithstanding the attempts of Thonuu 
Payne and his compeers, it is not so bad with us. Open infidelity 
has ceased to be a means even of gratifying vanity: for the 
leaders of the gang themselves turned apostates to Satan, as soon 
as the number of their proselytes became so large, that atheism 
ceased to give distinction. Nay, it became a mark of original 
thinking to defend the Belief and the Ten Commandments : so 
the strong minds veered round, and religion came again into 
fashion. But still I exceedingly doubt, whether the superannu- 
ation of sundry superstitio^iancies be the result of any real dif- 
fusion of sound thinking in the nation at large. For instance^ 
there is now no call for a Picus Mirand^UA yo write seven hookf 
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ftgainst afiiirology. It migHt seem, indeed, Uiat a single fact like 
tliat of the loss of Kempenf eldt and his crew, or the explosion of 
the L'Orient, would prove to the common sense of the most igno- 
rant, that even if astrology could be true, the astrologers mnst be 
false : for if such a science were possible it could be a science 
only for gods. Yet Erasmus, the pidnce of sound common sense* 
is known to have disapproved of his friend's hardihood, and did 
not himself venture beyond scepticism : and the immortal Newton, 
to whom more than to any other human being, Europe owes the 
purification of its general notions concerning the heavenly bodies, 
studied astrology with much earnestness, and did not reject it til] 
he had demonstrated the falsehood of all its pretended grounds 
and principles. The exit of two or three superstitions is no more 
a proof of the entry of good sense, than the strangling of a despot 
at Algiers or Constantinople is a symptom of freedom. If there* 
fore not the mere disbelief, buj} the grounds of such disbelief, 
must decide the question of our superior illumination, I confess 
that I could not from my own observations on the books and con- 
versation of the age vote for the aflGrmative without much hesita- 
tion. As many errors are despised by men from ignorance a^ 
from knowledge. Whether that be not the case with regard to 
divination, is a query that rises in my mind (notwithstanding my 
fullest conviction of the non-existence of such a power) as often 
jis I read the names of the great statesmen and philosophers, 
which Cicero enumerates in the introductory paragraphs of hin 
work De Divinatione. — Socrates, onmesgue Sooratid, plwrimisgue 
locis gravis Attctor Democritus, 0raii^ppU8gw,fa/niiliaris noster, quern 
egoparem swm/nvis Peripateticis judi>co, &c, Ac—prcBsensumemrerwrn 
futurarum covwproba/rwnt. Of all the theistic philosophers, Xeno- 
phanes was the only one who wholly i*ejected it. "A StoicU 
degenerat ParueHut, nee tamen ausus est negate, vim esse divinandi, 
sed dvJbUare se dixUJ* Nor was this a mere outwai*d assent to the 
opinions of the state. Many of them subjected the question to 
the most exquisite arguments, and supported the affirmative not 
merely by experience, but (especially the Stoics, who of all sects 
most cultivated psychology) by a minute analysis of human 
nature and its faculties : while on the mind of Cicero himself (as 
on that of Plato with regard to a state of retribution after death) 
the universality of the faith in all times and countries appears to 
have made the deepest impression. ' Oentem qmdem nuUam video, 
negue ta/n hvmanam atque doctam, negue tarn vmmwnem tamque 
harharam, guoe non significari fuJbwra, et a gmbusdam intcUigi 
frcBdidgue f089e een^eat.* 
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I fear that the decrease in our feelings of reverence towarda 
mankind at large, and our increasing aversion to every opinion 
not grounded in some appeal to the senses, have a larger share in 
this our emancipation from the prejudices of Socrates and Cicero, 
than reflection, insight, or a fair collation of the facts and argu- 
ments. For myself, I would far rather see the Engh'sh people at 
largd believe somewhat too much than merely just enough, if the 
latter is to be produced, or must be accompanied, by a contempt 
or neglect of the faith and intellect of their forefathers. For not 
to say what yet is most certain, that a people cannot believe just 
enough, and that there are errors which no wise man will treat 
with rudeness, while there is a probability that they may be the 
refraction of some great truth as yet below the horizon ; it re- 
mains most worthy of our serious consideration, whether a fancied 
superiority to their ancestors' intellects must not be speedily 
followed in the popular mind by disrespect for their ancestors' 
institutions. Assuredly it is not easy to place any confidence in 
a form of church or state, of whose founders we have been taught 
to believe, that their philosophy was jargon, and their feelings 
and notions rank superstition. Yet are we never to grow wiser P 
Are we to be credulous by birthright, and take ghosts, omens, 
visions, and witchcraft, as an heirloom? Grod forbid! A dis- 
tinction must be made, and such a one as shall be equally availing 
and profitable to men of all ranks. Is this practicable P Yes ! 
it exists. It is found in the study of the Old and New Testa- 
mest, if only it be combined with a spiritual partaking of the 
Redeemer's Blood, of which, mysterious as the symbol may be, 
the sacramental wine is no mere or arbitrary memento. This is 
the only certain, and this is the universal preventive of all de- 
basing superstitions ; this is the true Hsemony (at/xa, blood : oii^cr, 
wine) which our Milton has beautifully allegorized in a passage 
sti'.ingely overlooked by all his commentators. Bear in mind, 
reader, the character of a militant Christian, and the results (in 
this life and in the next) of the Redemption by the Blood of 
Christ, and so peruse the passage I 

AmoDffst the rest a small ttnsigutly root, 

But of divine elTect^ he colled me ont : 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 

But in another coiuitry, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil 

Unknown and like esteem'd and the dull swain 

Treads on it dally with his clouted shoon ; 

And yet more med'cinal is It than that Holy 

rhat Hermes once to wise Ulysses gare. 

He called it Haemovy and gave ft me, 
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And bade me keep it ts of sovr'an use 

'Ofttnat oil eccoantmenta, mildew, blast, or domp^ 

Or gbostly Airles' apparition/* Miltox's CkwfUf . 

Tliese lines might be employed as an amulet against delusions : 
f ( r the man, who is indeed a Christian, will as little think of in* 
forming himself concerning the future by dreams or presenti- 
ments, as of looking for a distant object at broad noon-day with a 
lighted taper in his hand. 

But whatever of good and inoeUectual nature worketh in us, it 
is our appointed task to render gradually our own work. For all 
things that suiTOund us, and all things that happen unto us, haye 
(each doubtless its own proyidential purpose, but) all one common 
final cause ; namely, the increase of consciousness, in such wise, 
that whatever part of the terra incognita of our nature the in- 
creased consciousness discovers, our will may conquer and bring 
into subjection to itself under the sovereignty of reason. 

The leading differences between mechanic and vital philosophy 
may all be drawn from one point ; namely, that the former de- 
coanding for every mode and act of existence real or possible 
visibility, knows only of distance and nearness, composition (or 
rather juxta-position) and decomposition, in short, the relations of 
unproductive particles to each other ; so that in every instance the 
result is the ex£ict sum of the component quantities, as in arith- 
metical addition. This is the philosophy of death, and only of 
a dead nature can it hold good. In life, much more in spirit, and 
in a living and spiritual philosophy, the two component counter- 
powers actually intei'penetrate each other, and generate a higher 
third, including both the former, ita tamen ut sit alia et major. 

To apply this to the subject of this present essay. The elements 
^the factors, as it were) of religion are reason and understanding. 
If the composition stopped in itself, an understanding thus 
rationalized would lead to the admission of the general doctrines 
of natural religion, the belief of a Grod, and of immortality ; and 
probably to an acquiescence in the history and ethics of the 
Gospel. But still it would be a speculative faith, and in the 
nature of a theory ; as if the main object of religion were to solve 
difficulties for the satisfaction of the intellect. Now this state 
of mind, which alas ! is the state of too many among our self • 
entitled rational religionists, is a mere balance or compromise of 
the two powers, not that living and generative interpenetration 
of both which would give being to essential religion — to the re- 
ligion, at the birth of which " we receive the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we ci-y, Abba, father j the spirit itself bearing witness 

i 4 
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with our splilt, that we are the children of God" (Bom. viiL 15, 16). 
In religion there is no abstraction. To the unity and infinity oi 
the Divine Nature, of which it is the partaker, it adds the fulness, 
and to the fulness the grace and the creatiye overflowing. That 
which intuitively it at once beholds and adores, praying always, 
and rejoicing always — ^that doth it tend to become. In all things 
and in each thing — ^for the Almighty goodness does not create 
generalities or abide in abstractions — ^in each, the meanest, object 
it bears witness to a mystery of infinite solution. Thus *' behold- 
ing as in a glass the glory of the Lord, it is changed into the 
same image from glory to gloiy" (2 Cor. iii. 18). For as it is - 
bom and not made, so must it grow. As it is the image or 
symbol of its great object, by the organ of this similitude, as by 
an eye, it seeth that same image throughout the creation ; and 
from the same cause sympathiseth with all creation in its groans 
to be redeemed. " For we know that the whole creation gi'oaneth 
and travaUeth in earnest expectation" (Bom. viii. 20 — ^23) of a 
renewal of its forfeited power, the power, namely, of retiring into 
that image, which is its substantial form and true life, from the 
vanity of self, which then only is when for itself it has ceased tc 
be. Even so doth religion finitely express the unity of the In- 
finite Spirit by being a total act of the soul. And even so doth it 
represent His fulness by its depth, by its substantiality, and by 
an all-pervading vital warmth which — ^relaxing the rigid, consoli- 
dating the dissolute, and giving cohesion to that which is about 
to sink down and fall abroad, as into the dust and crumble of 
the grave — ^is a life within life, evermore organizing the soul 
anew. 

Nor doth it express the fulness only of the Spirit. It likewise 
represents His overflowing by its communicativeness, budding 
and blossoming forth in all eai*nestness of persuasion, and in al/ 
words of sound doctrine : while, like the citron in a genial soiV 
and climate, it bears a golden fruitage of good works at the same 
time, the example waxing in contact with the exhortation, as the 
ripe orange beside the opening orange flower. Tea, even His 
creativeness doth it shadow out by its own powers of impreg- 
nation and production, *' being such a one as Paul the aged, and 
also a prisoner for Jesus Christ, who begat to a lively hope his 
son Onesimus in his bonds," regenerating in and through the 
Spirit the slaves of corruption, and fugitives from a far greater 
master than Philemon. The love of God, and therefore Qtod, 
himself, who is love, religion strives to express by love, and 
measures its growth by the increase and activity of its love. For 
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OliriBtian love is the last and divinest birth, the harmony, unity, 
and god-like transfiguration of all the vital, inteUectual, moral, 
and spiritual powers. Now it manifests itself as the sparkHng 
and ebullient spring of weU-doing in gifts and in labours j and 
now as a silent fountain of patience and long-suffering, the ful- 
ness of which no hatred or persecution can exhaust or diminish ; 
a more than conqueror in the persuasion, " that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate it from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus the Lord " (Rom. viii. 38, 39). 

Prom God's love through His Son, crucified for us from the 
beginning of the world, religion begins : and in love towards Gtoi 
and the creatures of Grod it hath its end and completion, O how 
heaven-like it is to sit among brethren at the feet of a minister 
who speaks imder the influence of love, and is heard under the 
same influence ! for all abiding and spiritual knowledge, infused 
into a grateful and affectionate fellow-Christian, is as the child of 
the mind that infuses it. The delight which he gives he receives ; 
aind in that bright and liberal honr the gladdened preacher can 
scarce gather the ripe produce of to-day without discovering and 
looking forward to the green fruits and embryons, the heritage 
and reversionary wealth of the days to come ; till he bursts forth 
in prayer and thanksgiving — " The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the labourers few. O gracious Lord of the Harvest, send forth 
laboiurers into Thy harvest ! There is no difference between the 
Jew and the Greek. Thou, Lord over all, art rich to all that call 
upon Thee. But how shall they call on Him in whom they have 
not believed ? and how shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard ? and how shall they hear without a preacher ? 
and how shall they preach except they be sent ? And O ! how 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, and publisheth peace, that bringeth glad tidings of 
good things, that publisheth salvation, that saith unto the capti v<. 
soul. Thy God reigneth ! God manifested in the flesh hath re- 
deemed thee ! O Lord of the Harvest, send forth labourers into 
Thy harvest !" 

Join with me, reader, in the fervent prayer, uiat we may seek 
within us, what we can never find elsewhere ; that we may find 
within us what no words can put there ; that one only true religion, 
which elevateth knowing into* being, which is at once the Bcienoe 
of being, and the being and the Hf e of all genuine science. 
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(D.) 

In all ages of the Christian charch, and in the later period cf the 
Jewish (that is, as soon as from their acquaintance first with the 
Oriental and af terwai'ds with the Greek philosophy, the precursory 
and preparative influences of the gospel began to work), there have 
existed individuals— Laodiceans in spirit, Minims in faith, and 
Nominalists in philosophy — who mistake outlines for substance, 
and distinct images for clear conceptions ; with whom therefore 
not to be a thing, is the same as not to be at all. The contempt 
in which such persons hold the works and doctrines of all theo- 
logians before Grotius, and of all philosophers before Locke and 
Hartley (at least before Bacon and Hobbes), is not accidental, nor 
yet altogether owing to that epidemic of a proud ignorance 
occasioned by a diffused sciolism, which gave a sickly and hectic 
showiness to the latter half of the last century. It is a real 
instinct of self-defence acting offensively by anticipation. For 
the authority of all the greatest names of antiquity is full and 
decisive against them ; and man, by the veiy nature of his birth 
and growth, is so much the creature of authority, that there 
was no way of effectually resisting it but by undermining the 
reverence for the past in toto. Thus the Jewish prophets have, 
forsooth, a certain degree of antiquarian value, as being the only 
specimens extant of the oracles of a barbarous tribe ; the Evan- 
gelists are to be interpreted with a due allowance for their super- 
stitious prejudices concerning evil spirits, and St. Paul never 
suffers them to forget that he had been brought up at the feet of 
a Jewish Babbi ! The Greeks indeed were a fine people in works 
of taste ; but as to their philosophers ! the writings of Plato are 
smoke and flash from the witch's cauldron of a disturbed imagin- 
ation ! Aristotle's works a quickset hedge of fruitless and thorny 
distinctions ! and aU the philosophers before Plato and Aristotle 
fablers and allegorisers ! 

But these men have had their day : and there are signs of the 
times clearly announcing that that day is verging to its close. 
Even now there are not a few, on whose convictions it will not be 
uninfluencive to know, that the power by which men are led to the 
truth of things, instead of the appearances, was deemed and 
entitled the living and substantial Word of God by the soundest 
of the Hebrew doctors ; that the eldest and most profound of the 
Greek philosophers demanded assent to their doctiine, mainly iia 
(ro(f>ia ^foKapdboTos, t. e., a traditionary wisdom that had its origin 
ia inspiration; that these men referred the same power t(» the 
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wvp dtlCfAov virh bioiKovrros AOrOY; and that they were scarcely 
less express than theii* scholar Philo Judeeiis in their affirmations 
of the Logos, as no mere attribute or quality, no mode of abstrac- 
tion, no personification, but literally and mysteriously Dev^s aUer 
et idem. 

When education has disciplined the minds of our gentry for 
austerer study; when educated men will be ashamed to look 
abroad for truths that can be only found within ; within theni- 
^ves they will discover, intuitively wiH they discover, the dis- 
tinctions between '' the light that lighteth eveiy man that cometh 
into the world," and the understanding, which f oi*ms the pecuUum 
of each man, as different iii extent and value from another man's 
understanding as his estate may be from his neighbour's estate. 
The words of St. John, from the 7th to the 12th verse of his firat 
chapter, are in their whole extent interpretable of the under- 
standing, which derives its i*ank and mode of being in the human 
race (that is, as far as it may be contrasted with the instinct of 
the dog or elephant, in all which constitutes it human under- 
standing) from the universal light. This light, therefore, comes 
as to its own. Being rejected, it leaves the understanding to a 
world of dreams and darkness : for in it alone is life, and the life 
is the light of men. What then but apparitions can remain to a 
philosophy which strikes death through all things visible and 
invisible ; satisfies itself then only when it can explain those ab- 
stractions of the outward senses, which by an unconscious irony 
it names indifferently facts and phenomena, mechanically that ij, 
by the laws of death ; and brands with the name of mysticism 
every solution grounded in life, or the powers and intuitions of 
life? 

On the other hand, if the light be received by faith, to such 
understandings it delegates the privilege (e^ovaiav) to become sons 
of Grod, expanding while it elevates, even as the beams of the 
sun incorporate with the mist, and make its natural darkness and 
earthly nature the bearer and interpreter of their own glory. 
'Eav firi iri<rTtv<njT€f ov firf avv^rt. 

The very same truth is found in a fragment of the Ephesian 
IleracHtus, preserved by Stobaeus, and in somewhat different words 
by Diogenes Laertius. Zifv v6<i^ \4yovTas ia-xvpt((a^ai xp^ f^ (w^ 
navTfdv' Tp€<l>ovTai yap rravrts oi dv^fpoinivoi ' vooi vno €v6s rov delov 
(Aoyov) KpaTtl yap too-ovtov oKoaov e^cXei, Kal c^apiec i waa-i Kal irtpi^ 
ytVcrat. Translation: — To discourse rationally (=if we would 
render the discursive understanding " discourse of reason"), it be- 
hoves us to derive stren^h from that which is conmion to all 
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men (=t]ie light that lighteth every man). For all immaa 
understandings are nourished by the one Divine Word, whose 
power is commensurate with His will, and is sufficient for all and 
overfloweth (=shineth in dai'kness, and is not contained therein, 
or comprehended by the darkness). 

This was Heraclitus, whose book is nearly six hundred years 
older than the gospel of St. John, and who was proverbially 
entitled the dark (6 o-kothuos). But it was a dai'kness whicn 
Socrates would not condemn, and which would probably appear 
to enlightened Christians the darkness of prophecy, had the work 
which he hid in the temple been preserved to us. But obscurity 
is a word of many meanings. It may be in the subject ; it may be 
in the author ; or it may be in the reader ; and this again may 
originate in the state of the reader's heart ; or in that of his 
capacity; or in his temper; or in his accidental associations. 
Two kinds are especially pointed out by the divine Plato in his 
Sopkistes. The beauty of the original is beyond my reach. On 
my anxiety to give the fulness of the thought, I must ground my 
excuse for consti'uing rather than translating. The fidelity of 
the version may well atone for its harshness in a passage that 
deserves a meditation beyond the ministry of words, even the 
words of Plato himself, though in them, or nowhere, are to be 
heard the sweet sounds that issued from the head of Memnon at 
the touch of light. " One thing is the hai*dness-to-be-undei*stood 
of the sophist, another that of the philosopher. The former 
retreating into the obscurity of that which hath not trae being 
(roO /if) ovTos), and by long intei*course accustomed to the same, is 
hard to be known on account of the duskiness of the place. But 
the philosopher by contemplation of pure reason evermore ap- 
proximating to the idea of true being {tov optos), is by no means 
easy to be seen on account of the splendour of that region. For the 
intellectual eyes of the many flit, and are incapable of looking 
fixedly towai'ds the god-like." 

There are, I am aware, persons who willingly admit that not in 
articles of faith alone, but in the heights of geometry, and even in 
the necessary first principles of natural philosophy, there exist 
truths of apodictic force in reason, which the mere understanding 
strives in vain to comprehend. Take, as an instance, the ascend- 
ing series of infinites in every finite, a position which involves t* 
contradiction for the understanding, yet follows demonstrably 
from the very definition of body as that which fills a space. For 
wherever there is a space filled, there must be an extension to be 
divided. When therefore maxims generalised from appeai'ancee 
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(phenomena) are applied to substances ; when rules, abstracted or 
deduced from the forms in time and space, are used as measures 
of spiritual being, yea, even of the Divine Nature, which cannot be 
compared or classed ("for My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
nor are My ways your ways, saith the Lord" — ^Isaiah Iv. 8) — such 
professors cannot but protest against the whole process, as 
grounded on a gross metathesis tls a)0<o yevos. Yet still they are 
disposed to tolerate it as a. sort of sanative counter-ezcitementy 
that holds in check the more dangerous disease of methodism« 
But I more than doubt of both the positions. I do not think 
methodism, Calvinistic or Wesleyan, the more dangerous disease ; 
and even if it were, I should deny that it is at all likely to be 
counteracted by the rational Christianity of our modem Alogi 
(Koyos TTtWcwff oKoyos !), who, mistaking unity for sameness, have 
been pleased by a misnomer not less contradictory to their own 
tenets than intolerant to those of Christians in general, to entitle 
themselves Unitarians. The two contagions attack each a wholly 
different class of minds and tempers, and each tends to produce 
and justify the other, according as the predisposition of the 
patient may chance to be. If fanaticism be as a fire in the 
flooring of the church, the idolism of the unspiritualised under- 
standing is the dry rot in its beams and timbers. "Y^piv xpl 
(Tpfwvfiv fioKkov ^ ftvpKoirjVf says Heraclitus. It is not the sect 
of Unitarian dissenters, but the spirit of unitarianism in the 
members of the Established Church, that alarms me. To what open 
revilings, and to what whispered slanders, I subject my name by 
this public avowal, I well know : dmarovs yhp rivas cJpai €7narv(f><ov 
'HpakXeirSSf ^tjciv, d/covcrai ovk iiritrrayiivovs ovfi' flireXv' a)CKa icat, kvv€i 
&Sf Pav^ownv hv hv fiq yiymarKoari* 

(E.) 

The term idea» is an instance in point; and I hazard this 
assertion, together with the preceding sentences, in the fuU con- 
sciousness that they must be unintelligible to those who have yet 
to learn that an idea is equidistant in its signification from 
sensation, image, fact, and notion: that it is the antithesis not 
the synonyme of etbaikov. The magnificent son of Cosmo was 
wont to discourse with Ficino, Politian, and the princely Mirandula 
on the ideas of will, GK>d, and immortality. The accomplished 
author of the Arcadia, the star of seren^st brilliance in the 
glorious constellation of Elizabeth's court, our England's Sir 
Philip Sidney! He, the paramount gentleman of Europe, the 
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po^t, waiTior, and statesman, held high converse with Si)eu8cr on 
the idea of supersensual beauty ; on all " earthly fair and amiable/' 
as the symbol of that idea; and on music and poesy as its living 
educts. With the same genial reverence did the younger Algernon 
commune with Harrington and Milton on the idea of a perfect 
state ; and in what sense it is true, that the men {i, e., the aggi*e- 
gate of the inhabitants of a country at any one time) are made 
for the state, not the state for the men. But these lights shine no 
longer, or for a few. Exeunt : and enter in their stead Holofemes 
and Costard, masked as Metaphysics and Conmionsense. And 
these, too, have their ideas ! The former has an idea, that Hume, 
Hartley, and Gondillac have exploded all ideas but those of sensa- 
tion ; he has an idea that he was particularly pleased with the fine 
idea of the last-named philosopher, that there is no absurdity in 
asking what colour virtue is of ? inasmuch as the proper philoso- 
phic answer would be black, blue, or bottle-green, according as the 
3oat, waistcoat, and small-clothes might chance to be of the per- 
son the series of whose motions had excited the sensations which 
formed our idea of virtue. The latter has no idea of a better- 
flavoured haunch of venison than he dined off at the Albion : he 
admits that the French have an excellent idea of cooking in gene- 
ral, but holds that their best cooks have no more idea of dressing 
a turtle than the gourmands themselves, at Paris, have of the tioie 
taste and colour of the fat ! 

It is not impossible that a portion of the high value attached of 
late years to the dates and margins of our old folios and quartos, 
may be transferred to their contents. Even now there exists a 
shrewd suspicion in the minds of reading men, that not only Plato 
and Aristotle, but even Scotus Erigena, and the schoolmen from 
Peter Lombard to Duns Scotus, are not such mere blockheads as 
they pass for with those who have never perused a line of their 
writings. What the results may be should this ripen into con- 
viction, I can but guess. But aU history seems to favour the 
persuasion I entertain, that in eveiy age the speculative philo- 
sophy in general acceptance, the metaphysical opinions that 
happen to be predominant, will influence the theology of that age. 
Whatever is proposed for the belief, as true, must have been pre- 
viously admitted by reason as possible, as involving no contradic- 
tion to the universal forms (or laws) of thought, no incompatibility 
in the terms of the proposition ; and the determination on this 
head belongs exclusively k> the science of metaphysics. In each 
article of faith embraced on conviction, the mind determines, 
first, intuitively on its logical possibility; secondly, discursively 
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on its analogy to doctrines already believed, as well as on its 
correspondence to the wants and faculties of onr nature; and 
thirdly, historically, on the direct and indirect evidences. But 
the probability of an event is a part of its historic evidence, and 
constitutes its presumptive proof, or the evidence c^ priori. Now, 
as the evidence d posteriori requisite in order to a satisfactory 
proof of the actual occurrence of any fact stands in an inverse 
ratio to the strength or weakness of the evidence d priori (that is, 
a fact probable in itself may be believed on slight testimony), it is 
manifest that of the three factors, by which the mind is deter- 
mined to the admission or rejection of the point in question, the 
last must be greatly influenced by the second, and that both 
depend on the first, not indeed as their cause or preconstituent, but 
as their indispensable condition ; so that the very inquiry concern- 
ing them is preposterous (=o-o</>to-fia rov 'Yartpov Upcr(pov) as lon^ 
as the first remains undetermined. Again : the history of human 
opinions (ecclesiastical and philosophical history) confirms, by 
manifold instances, what attentive consideration of the position 
itself might have authorized us to presume ; namely, that on all 
such subjects as are out of the sphere of the senses, and therefore 
incapable of a direct proof from outward experience, the question 
whether any given position is logically impossible (iucompatible 
with reason) or only incomprehensible (i. e. not reducible to the 
forms of sense ; namely, time and space, or those of the under- 
standing; namely, quantity, quality, and relation) — ^in other 
words, the question, whether an assertion be in itself incon- 
ceivable, or only by us unimaginable, will be decided by each 
individual according to the positions assumed as first principles 
in the metaphysical system which he had previously adopted. 
Thus the existence of a Supreme Beason, the Creator of th^ 
material universe, involved a contradiction for a disciple of Epi« 
curus, who had convinced himself that causative thought was 
tantamount to something out of nothing, or substance out of 
shadow, and incompatible with the axiom Nihil ex nihilo : while, 
on the contrary, to a Platonist the position is necessarily pre- 
supposed in every other truth, as that without which every fact 
of experience would involve a contradiction in reason. Now it is 
not denied that the framers of our Church Liturgy, Homilies and 
Articles, entertained metaphysical opinions irreconcileable in 
their fii*8t principles with the system of speculative philosophy 
which has been taught in this country, and only not universally 
received, since the asserted and generally believed defeat of the 
Bishop of Worcester ^the excellent Stillingflcet) in his famous 
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oontroTersy with Mr. Locke. Assuredly therefore it is well wortk 
the consideration of our Established Clergy whether it is at aU 
]»robable in itself^ or congruous with experience, that the disputed 
Articles of our Church de revelatis et credendda should be adopted 
with singleness of heart, and in the light of knowledge, when the 
grounds and first philosophy, on which the framers themselves 
rested the antecedent credibility (may we not add even the reveal- 
ability P) of the Articles in question, have been exchanged for 
principles the most dissimilar, if not contrary P It may be said, 
and truly, that the Scriptures, and not metaphysical systems, are 
our best and ultimate authority. And, doubtless, on Revelation 
must we rely for the truth of the doctrines. Yet what is held in- 
capable of being conceived as possible wiU be deemed incapable 
of having been revealed as real ; and that philosophy has hitherto 
had a negative voice, as to the interpretation of the Scriptures in 
high and doctrinal points, is proved by the course of argument 
adopted in the controversial volumes of all the orthodox divines 
from Origen to Bishop Bull, as well as by the very different sense 
attached to the same texts by the disciples' of the modem meta' 
phyaique, wherever they have been at liberty to form their own 
creeds according to their own expositions. 

I repeat the question then : Is it likely that the faith of our 
ancestors will be retained when their philosophy is rejected ? re- 
jected d priori, as baseless notions not worth inquiring into, as 
obsolete errors which it would be slaying the slain to confute P 
Should the answer be in the negative, it would be no strained in- 
ference that the Clergy at least, as the conservators of the national 
faith, and the accredited representatives of learning in general 
amongst us, might with great advantage to their own peace of 
mind qualify themselves to judge for themselves concerning the 
comparative worth and solidity of the two schemes. Let thesn 
make the experiment, whether a patient re-hearing of their pre- 
decessors' cause, with enough of predilection for the men to 
counterpoise the pr^udices against their system, might not induce 
them to move for a new trial — ^a result of no mean importance in 
my opinion, were it on this account alone, that it would recall 
cei*tain ex-dignitaries in the book-republic from their long exile 
on the shelves of our public libraries to their old familiar station 
on the reading desks of our theological students. However strong 
the presumption were in favour of principles authorized by names 
that must needs be so dear and venerable to a minister of the 
Church of England, as those of Hooker, Whitaker, Field, Donne^ 
SeldeUi Stillingfleet (masculine intellects, formed undei' the robust 
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disoipline of an age memorable for keenness of researcli and iron 
indnstry), yet no nndue preponderance from any previous weight 
in this scale will be apprehended by minds capable of estimating 
the countec- weights, which it must first bring to a balance in the 
scale opposite ! The obstinacy of opinions that have always been 
taken for granted ! opinions unassailable even by the remembrance 
of a doubt ! the silent accrescence of belief from the unwatched 
depositions of a general, never-contradicted, hearsay, the concur- 
ring suffrage of modem books, all pre-supposing or re-asserting 
the same principles with the same confidence, and with the same 
contempt for all prior systems! — ^and among these, works of 
Mghest authority, appealed to in our legislature and lectured on 
at our Universities; the very books, perhaps, that called forth 
our own first efforts in thinking ! the solutions and confutations 
in which must therefore have appeared tenfold more satisfactory 
from their having given us our first information of the difficulties 
to be solved, of the opinions to be confuted ! — Yerily, a clergy- 
man's partiality towards the tenets of his forefathers must be 
intense beyond all precedent, if it can more than sustain itsdtf 
against antagonists so strong in themselves, and with such mighty 
adjuncts ! 

Nor in this enumeration dare I (though fully aware of the 
obloquy to which I am exposing myseK) omit the noticeable fact, 
that we have attached a portion even of our national gloiy (not 
only to the system itseK, that system of disguised and decorous 
Epicureanism, which has been the only orthodox philosophy of the 
last hundred years ; but also, and more emphatically) to the name 
of the assumed father of the system, who raised it to its present 
"pride of place," and almost universal acceptance throughout 
Europe. And how was this effected? Extrinsically, by all the 
causes, consequences, and accompaniments of the IleVolution in 
1688 : by all the opinions, interests, and passions which counter- 
acted by the sturdy prejudices of the malcontents with the Revo- 
lution ; qualified by the compromising character of its chief con- 
ductoi-s ; not more propelled by the spirit of enterprise and hazard 
in our commercial towns, than held in check by the chai*acteristic 
vis inertioe of the peasantry and landholders ; both parties cooled 
and lessoned by the equal failure of the destruction, and of the 
restoration, of monarchy ; it was effected extrinsically, I say, by 
the same influences, which (not in and of themselves, but with all 
these and sundry other modifications) combined under an especial 
control of Providence to perfect and secure the majestic temple 
of the British Constitution ! — ^But the very same which in France^ 
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without this providential connterpoise, OTerthrew the laotley 
fabric of feudal oppression to build up in its stead the madhouse 
of Jacobinism ! Intrinsically, and as far as the philosophic scheme 
itself is alone concerned, it was effected by the mixed policy and 
bonhomie with which the author contrived to retain in his cele- 
brated work whatever the system possesses of soothing for the 
indolence, and of flattering for the vanity, of men's average 
understandings : while he kept out of sight all its darker features, 
that outraged the instinctive faith and moral feelings of mankind, 
ingeniously threading on the dried and shrivelled, yet still whole- 
some and nutritious fruits, plucked from the rich grafts of ancient 
wisdom, to the barren and worse than bari'en fig-tree of the me- 
chanic philosophy. Thus the sensible Christians, *' the angels of 
the church of Laodicea," with the numerous and mighty sect of 
their admirers, delighted with the dis*covery that they could pur- 
chase the decencies and the creditableness of religion at so small 
an expenditure of faith, extolled the work for its pious conclu- 
sions : while the infidels, wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren (at least than these nominal children) of light, eulogized it 
with no less zeal for the sake of its principles and assumptions, 
and with the foresight of those obvious and only legitimate con- 
clusions that might and would be deduced from them. Great at 
all times and almost incalculable are the influences of pai*ty spint 
in exaggerating contemporary reputation; but never perhaps 
"from the first syllable of recorded time" were they exei^ted 
under such a concurrence and conjunction of fortunate accidents, 
of helping and furthering events and circumstances, as in the 
instance of Mr. Locke. 

I am moat fully persuaded, that the principles both of taste, 
moi*als, and religion, taught in our most popular compendia of 
moral and political philosophy, natural theology, evidences of 
Christianity, &c., arc false, injurious, and debasing. But I am 
likewise not less deeply convinced, that all the well-meant attacks 
on the writings of modem infidels and heretics, in support either 
of the miracles or of the mysteries of the Christian religion, can 
be of no permanent utility, while the authors themselves join in 
the vulgar appeal to common sense as the one infallible judge in 
matters which become subjects of philosophy only, because they 
involve a contradiction between this conmion sense and our moral 
instincts, and require therefore an arbiter, which containing both 
{eminenter) must be higher than either. We but mow down the 
rank of misgrowth instead of cleansing the soil, as long as wo 
ourselves protect and manure, as the pride of our garden, a tree 
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of false knowledgei ^Lioh ^joks fair and showy and variegated 
wiUi fruits not its own, that hang from the branches which have 
at varions times been ingrafted on its stem ; but from the roots 
of which underground the runners are sent off, that shoot up at 
a distance and bring foiiJi the true and natural crop. I will 
speak plainly, though in so doing I must bid defiance to all 
the flatterers of the folly and foolish self -opinion of the half* 
instructed many. The articles of our Church, and the true prin- 
ciples of government and social order, will never be effectually 
and consistently maintained against their antagonists till the 
champions have themselves ceased to worship the same Baal with 
their enemies, till they have cast out the common idol from the 
recesses of their own convictions, and with it the whole service and 
ceremonial of idolism. While all parties agree in their abjura- 
tion of Plato and Aristotle, and in their contemptuous neglect 
of the Schoolmen and the scholastic logic, without which the 
excellent Selden (that genuine English mind whose erudition* 
broad, deep, and manifold as it was, is yet less remarkable than 
his robust healthful common sense) affirms it (see his Table-Talk) 
impossible for a Divine thoroughly to comprehend or reputably 
to defend the whole undiminished and unadulterated scheme of 
Catholic faith : while all alike pre-assume, with Mr. Locke, that 
the mind contains only the relics of the senses, and therefoi*e 
proceed with him to explain the substance from the shadow, the 
voice from the echo : they can but detect esush the other's incon- 
sistencies. The champion of orthodoxy will victoriously expose 
the bald and staring incongruity of the Socinian scheme with the 
language of Scripture and with the final causes of all revealed 
religion: — ^the Socinian will retort on the orthodox the incon- 
gruity of a belief in mysteries, with his own admissions concerning 
the origin and nature of all tenable ideas, and as triumphantly 
expose the pretences of believing in a form of words, to which the 
believer himself admits that he can attach no consistent meaning. 
Lastly, the godless materialist, as the only consistent because the 
only consequent reasoner, will secretly laugh at both. If these 
sentiments should be just, the consequences are so important 
that every well-educated man who has given proofs that he has 
at least partially studied the subject, deserves a patient hearing. 
Had I not the authority of the greatest and noblest intellects for 
at least two thousand years on my side, yet from the vital inteiest 
of the opinions themselves, and their natural, unconstrained, and 
(as it were) spontaneous coalescence with the faith of the Catholic 
Ohurc^h (they being, moreover, the opinions of its most eminent 
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Fatliers), I xniglit appeal to all ortliodox Christians, whether they 
adhere to the faith only, or both to the faith and form? of 
the Established Church, in the words of my motto: Ad idhoBc 
gtUBso V08, qwdio/Gwtique primo videantw aapectu, attendite ut qui 
yobis foTsan insanire videar, saUem quibus inaaniam rationibua 
cognoscatis. 

There are still a few, however, young men of loftiest mindi 
and the very stuff out of which the sword and shield of truth and 
honour are to be made, who will not withdraw all confidence fi'om 
the writer, although 

*■ Tis troA, tliat, pMsioiutte for ancient truthe 
And hononring with religious love the great 
Of elder times, he hated to excess, 
With an unquiet and intolerant scorn, 
The hollow puppets of a hollow age. 
Ever idolatrous, and changing ever 
Its worthless idols !" 

a few there are, who will still less be indisposed to follow him in 
his milder mood, whenever their Friend, 

*' Piercing the long-neglected holy Gave^ 
The haunt obscure of Old Philosophy, 
Shall bid with mted torch its starry walls 
Sparkle, as erst they sparkled to the flame 
Of odorous lamps tended by saint and sage !" 

I have hinted above at the necessity of a glossary, and I will 
conclude these supplementary remarks with a nomenclature of 
the principal terms that occur in the elements of speculative 
philosophy, in their old and rightful sense, according to my 
belief ; at all events, the sense in which I have myself employed 
them. The most general term {genua sumvm/um) belonging to the 
speculative intellect, as distinguished from acts of the will, is 
representation, or (still better) presentation. 

A conscious presentation, if it refers exclusively to the subject 
&.S a modification of his own state of being is = sensation. 

The same if it refers to an object is = perception. 

A perception, immediate and individual, is = an intuition. 

The same, mediate, and by means of a character or mark 
common to several things, is = a conception. 

A conception, extrinsic and sensuous, is = a fact, or a cognition* 

The same, purely mental and abstracted from the f oi*ms of tlie 
understanding itself, = a notion. 

A notion may be realised, and becomes cognition; but that 
which is neither a sensation or a perception, that which is neither 
individual (i. e, a Be])sib}e ^tuition) nor general (i .6. 9, conceptioxi), 
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which neither refers to outward facts, nor yet is abstracted from 
the forms of perception contained in the understanding, but 
which is an educt of the imagination actuated by the pure reason, 
to which there neither is nor can be an adequate correspondent in 
the world of the senses — ^this and this alone is = an idea. Whether 
ideas are regulatiye only, according to Aristotle and Kant; or 
likewise constitutiye, and one with the power and life of Nature, 
according to Plato and Plotinus (cV X<$y^ {e»^ $y, koi ^ {a>^ ijv rh <f>S>£ 
T&v dv^pwratv), is the highest prohlem of philosophy, and not part of 
its nomenclature). 
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Ood and the world we wo/ship sdll togeUiflr, 

Draw uot oar laws to HiiQ, but His to ourB; 

TJntrpe to hotli, so prosperous in neitber, 

The imperfect will brings forth but barren tlow«iivl 

Unwise as all distracted intei*ests be^ 

Strangers to God, fools in bumanitj : 

Too good for gi*eat things and too great for goodL 

While still *'Idaire nd ^ xiuU cpon "IwouUr 
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FELLOW-OOUNTETMBN I You, I mean, who fiU the higher 
and middle stations of society I The comforts, perchance the 
splendours, that sun*omid you designate your rank, but cannot 
constitute your moral and personal fitness for it. Be it enough for 
others to know, that you are its legal — ^but by what mark shall you 
stand accredited to your own consciences as its worthy — ^possessors ? 
"Not by common sense or common honesty ; for these are equally 
demand<$d of all classes, and therefore mere negative qualifications 
in your rank of life, or characteristic only by the aggravated igno- 
miny consequent on their absence. Not by genius or splendid 
talent : for these, as being gifts of nature, are objects of moral 
interest for those alone to whom they have been allotted. Nor 
yet by eminence in learning; for this supposes such a devotion of 
time and thought, as would in many cases be incompatible with 
the claims of active life. Erudition is, doubtless, an ornament 
that especially beseems a high station: but it is professional 
rank only that renders its attainment a duty. 

The mark in question must be so far common, that we may be 
entitled to look for it in you from the mere circumstance of 
your situation, and so far distinctive that it must be such as 
cannot be expected generally from the inferior classes. Now, 
either there is no such criterion in existence, or the desideratum 
is to be found in an habitual consciousness of the ultimate prin- 
ciples to which your opinions ai*e traceable. The least that can 
be demanded of the least favoured among you, is an earnest endea- / 
vour to walk in the light of your own knowledge; and not, as 
the mass of mankind, by laying hold on the skirts of custom. 
Blind followers of a blind and capricious guide, forced likewise 
(though of tener, I fear, by their own improvidence,* than by the 

* A taratb, that should not however be said and the Poor Laws. With what gratitude I 

lave In the spMt of charity* and with the venerate my coanttj and its laws, my hnm- 

palllattng reflection, that this very impro- blepuhlicattons from the "Fears in Solitude" 

yUbeDoe has hitherto been, thongh not the printed in 1798, to the present discoann bear 

inevitaUe, yet the natural result of poverty witness. Yet the poor laws and therevoiiMl 
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lownesa of tlioir estate) to consume life in tlie ttldatia of livillgt 
the xniiltitade may make the sad confession, 

" T$mpom mutantur f not e< vuUamur m HUi," 

unabashed. But to English Protestants in the eigojment of a 
present competency, mach more to such as are defended against 
the anxious future, it must needs be a giievous dishonour (and 
not the less grievous, though perhaps less sticking, from its 
frequency) to change with the times, and thus to debase their 
motives and maxims, the sacred household of conscience, into 
slaves and creatures of fashion. Thou, therefore, art inexcusable, 
O man ! (Biom. ii. 1) if thou dost not give to thyself a reason for the 
faith that is in thee : if thou dost not thereby leai-n the safety 
and the blessedness of that other apostolic precept, Whatsoever 
ye do, do it in faith. Your habits of reflection should at least 
be equal to your opportunities of leisure, and to that which is 
itself a species of leisure — ^your immunity from bodily labour, 
from the voice and lash of the imperious ever-recuiTing this day ! 
Your attention to the objects, iliat stretch away below you in 
the living landscape of good and evil, and your researches into 
their existing or practicable bearings on each other, should be 
propoHional to the elevation that extends and diversifies your 
prospect. If you possess more than is necessary for your own 
wants, more than your own wants ought to be felt by you as your 
own interests. You ai*e pacing on a smooth terrace, which you 



—if I permlttod myself to dwell on tbe«« f*X' most opposite to the ivory gate of Virgil. It 

cluHively, 1 shuuld be tempted to famy that suffers no dreams to pass Cbroagh it. Alas 

the domefstic seals were put in oonuniftiion as for as any wido scheme uf beiievulence is 

and entrusted to Argus, Briareus, and Cacus, concerned, the inscription over4| might seem 

as lords of the commonalty. Alas ! it is easy to be the Dautean : 

^JiJ^.^f «^"i •'"* ^ imagine a remedy is LasdaUj ogni speranza. vol chVntrate ? 

difRcult In exact proportion lo the experience *^«»*^«^ ^^i *|*^i «*«, 

and good sense of the seeker. 'I'hat ezcel!ent We Judge harshly because vre expect irra- 
man, Mr. Perceval, ^^ hom I regard as the best tioiinlly. But, on the other hand, this dispro- 
and wisest statesman this oountr}' has pos- portion of the power to the wish will, sooner 
•essed since the revolution (I Judge only from or biter, end in that tame acquieaoence in 
nis measures and the repoits uf Ills s]ieecbc8 tilings as tliry aro.which is the sud svmptomt 
Ui parliament: for 1 never saw him, that 1 of anmralneir*>»:$ commencing. And com* 
^ow of), went inU» the ministry, with the monce it ^^vUl, if its causes arc not counter- 
design as well as the wish of abolishing lot- act d by the pliilosophy of history, that is, by 
teries. 1 was present at a table, when this history read in the spirit of prophecy I if they 
iBtention was announced by a %*enerable are n t overcome by the fuith which, ^ti 11 re- 
reladve of the departed statesman, who loved kindling hope, still rc-cnlivens charity. With 
and honoured the man, but widely dissented out the knuwledge of man, the knowledge uf 
from liim as a politician. Except myrsclf, all men is a hazarduus acquibitiun. What insight 
prosent were partizans of the opposition ; but might not our btat(>bni' n aaiuire from the 
all avowed their determination uu tliis score study of the Bible merely as history, if only 
atone, us a great mural precedent, to support they had been previously accustomed te 
the new miiiLtcr. What was the result? study Di»tury in the st\nie spirit as that lb 
Two lotterius hi the first year instead of one! which good incu road the Miblcl 
Tke door of the cabhict has a equality ibe 
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owe it) ilie happy institutions of your country — a terrace on the 
mountain's breast. To wliat purpose, by what moral right, if 
you continue to gaze only on the sod beneath your feet r Or if, 
conrerting means into ends, and with all your thoughts and efforts 
absorbed in selfish schemes of climbing cloudward, you turn your 
back on the wide landscape and stoop the lower the higher you 
ascend ? 

The remedial and prospective advantages that may be rationally 
anticipated from the habit of contemplating particulars in their 
universal laws ; its tendency at once to fix and to liberalize the 
morality of private life, at once to produce and enlighten ther 
spirit of public zeal and, let me add, its especial utility in 
recalling the origin and primary pui^port of the term generosity * 
to the heart and thoughts of a populace tampered with bv^ 
sophists and incendiaries of the revolutionary school; these 
advantages I have felt it my duty and have made it my main 
object to press on your serious attention during the whole period 
of my literary labours from earliest manhood to the present 
hour.f Whatever may have been the specific theme of my com- 
munications, and whether they related to criticism, politics, or 
religion, still principles, their subordination, their connection, 
and their application in all the divisions of our tastes, duties, 
rules of conduct and schemes of belief, have constituted my 
chapter of contents. 

It is an unsafe partition, that divides opinions without piin- 
ciple from unprincipled opinions. If the latter are not followed 
by correspondent actions, we are indebted for the escape, not to 
the agent himself, but to his habits of education, to the sympa- 
thies of iuperior rank, to the necessity of character, often, 
perhaps, to the absence of temptation from providential circum- 
stances or the accident of a gracious nature. These, indeed, are 

* A genere : the qualities dtber snpposed omitted which could not be brought to con- 

naturaland instinctive to men of noble race, elusion and completion within the extent 

or such as their rank U calculated to inspire, allotted to the work (three volumes of the 

as disinterestedness, devotion to the service size of the Britisa E-^yisrs) ; their plaoo 

of their friends and clients, frankness, &;c. supplied Ly new articles ; «nd the whole 

f In testimony of the fact, and no less of arranged anew. The Friend likewise has 

the small change, my own public and politic never been published in the ordinary sense 

cal principles have undergone, I might appeal of the term. 'I*h7 numbers printed weekly on 

to the Condones ad Populum, deiivertKl at stamped paper were sent by the post to a 

Bristol in the year 1794 ; but that, though a scanty nuiiiljer of subscribers and (a Fad but 

few copies were printed, they can scarcely be importiint distinction!) to a still sc^ntior 

said to have been published. The first of number of subsrriptioiiists. — ^vayra avve* 

these "Lay -Sermons" (which was likewise TOiatv e$ Si to llai' ipfirivtun xariC^i. 

the firstling of my authorship) I intend to [The edition of The Friend here referral to 

indade in ibe republication or rather the has recently been reprinted in one yolnntr Ul 

rijfacviamento of The Friend. I prefer the IJuhn'^ (standard Library.] 
lAtlpr n*>Ni l»c«Tlpe pyerj' par^ will be 
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tmUis of all tiineB and places; but I seemed to i9ee especial 
reaaon for insisidBg on them in our own times. A long and 
attentive obseryation had conyinced me/that formerly men were 
worse than their principles, but that at present the principles are 
worse than the me^ 

Few are snffidemilj aware how much reason most of us have, 
even as common mond livers, to thank God for being Englishmen. 
It would furnish grounds both for humility towards Providence 
and for increased attachment to our country, if each individual 
could but see and feel how large a part of his innocence he owes 
to his birth, breeding, and residence in Great Britain. The 
administration of the laws; the aJmost continual preaching of 
moral prudence ; the number and respectability of our sects ; the 
pressure of our ranks on each other, with the consequent reserve 
and watchfulness of demeanour in the superior ranks, and the 
emulation in the subordinate; the vast depth, expansion, and 
systematic movements of our trade; and the consequent inter- 
dependence, the arterial or nerve-like net- work of property, which 
make every deviation from outward integrity a calculable loss to 
the offending individual himself from its mere effects, as obstruc- 
tion and irregularity; and lastly, the naturalness of doing as 
others do : — ^these and the like influences, peculiar, some in the 
kind and all in the degree* to this privileged island, are the but- 
tresses on which our f oundationless weU-doing is upheld, even 
as a house of cards, the architecture of our infancy, in which each 
is supported by alL 

Well then may we pray, Give us peace in our time, O Lord ! 
Well for us if no revolution or other general visitation betray the 
true state of our national morality ! But, above all, well ^dll it 
be for us if even now we dare disclose the secret to our own souls 1 
Well will it be for as many of us as have duly reflected on the 
Prophet's assurance, that we must take root downwards if we 
would bear fruit upwards ; if we would bear fruit, and co^nue to 
bear fruit, when the foodful plants that stand straight, only 
because they grow in company, or whose slender surface-roots 
owe their whole stedfastness to their intei'-tanglement, have been 
beaten down by the continued rains, or whirled aloft by the 
sudden hurricane ! Nor have we far to seek for whatever it is 
most important that we should find. The wisdom from above 
has not ceased for us : " The principles of the orades of God ** 
(Heb. v. 12) are still uttered from before the altar I Oraolesy 
which we may consult without cost! Before an altar, where no 
sacrifice is required, but of the vices which unman ns I no victims 
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demanded, but the unclean and animal passiond, wLicli we may 
hare sufiFered to liouse within ns, forgetful of our baptismal 
dedication — ^no victim, but the spiritual sloth, or goat, or fox, or 
hog, which lay waste the vineyard that the Lord had fenced and 
planted for Himself. 

I have endeavoured in my previous discourse to persuade the 
more highly gifted and ediicated part of my friends and f ellow* 
Christians, that as the New Testament sets forth the means and 
conditions of spiritual convalescence, with all the laws of con- 
science relative to our futiu*e state and permanent being, so 
docs the Bible present to us the elements of public prudence, 
instructing us in the true causes, the surest preventives, and the 
only cures of public evils. The authorities of Raleigh, Clarendon, 
and Milton must at least exempt me from the blame of singu- 
larity if, undeterred by the contradictory charges of paradoxy 
from one party and of adherence to vulgar and old-fashioned 
prejudices from the other, I persist in avowing my conviction, 
that the inspired poets, historians, and sententiaries of the Jews 
are the clearest teachers of political economy: in short, that their 
writings* are the Statesman's best manual, not only as containing 
the first principles and ultimate grounds of state-policy, whether 
in prosperous times or in those of danger and distress, but as 

* To which I should be tempted with the nearly tantamonnt to a denial of a tninn 
late Edmund Burke to annex that treasure state, and beur too great a resemblance to the 
of prudential wisdom, the Eiccle8iasticu& I ethics of the Greek poeta and orators In the 
not only yield, however, to the authority of substitution of posthumous ftme for a true 
our Cburdi, but reverence the Judgment of resurrection, and a consequent posunal en- 
its founders in separating this work from the durance ; the substitution, in short, of a no- 
Ilst of the Qmonical Books, and in refusing to minal for a real immortality ; and lastly, f^om 
apply it to the establishment of any doctruie, the prudential spirit of the maxims in gc- 
while they caused it to be " read for example neral, in which prudence is taught too much 
of life and instruction of manners." Excel- on its own grounds instead of being rcconi- 
lent, nay, invaluable, as this book is in the mended as the organ or vehicle of a spiritual 
place assigned to it by our Church, that place principle in its existing worldly relations. 
is Justified on the clearest grounds. For not In short, prudence ceases to be wisdom when 
to say that the compiler himself candidly it is not to the filial fear of God, and to tlie 
cautions us i^ainst the imperfections of his sense of the excellence of the divine laws, 
translation, ai^ its no small difference from what the body is to the soul ! Now, in the 
the original Hebrew, as it was written by his work of the son of Sirach, prudence is both 
grandfather, he so expresses himself in hia body and soul. 

prologue as to exclude all claims to inspira- It were perhaps to be wished that this 

tion or divine authority in any other or work, and the Wisdom of Solomon, had alone 

higher sense than every writer is entitled to received the honour of being accompaniments 

make who, having qualified himself by the to the inspired writings, and that these 

careftd study of the books of other men, had should, with a short precautionary preface 

been drawn on to write something himself, and a few notes, have been printed in all our 

But of still greater weight, practically, are the Bibles. The remaining books might without 

objections derived from certain passages of any loss have been left for the learned or 

the book, which savour too plainly of the foraamany as were prompted by curiosity to 

fimcies and pr^udioes of a Jew of Jerusalem: purchase tiiem, in a separate volume. Even 

e.g, the 26th imd 26th verses of Chapter I. ; of the Maccabees not above a third part oaa 

and of greater still the objections drawn frcm be said to poflsefls any historic vahiei w •!!• 

other iMflBages» as from Chapter XLL, wbidi (hentic acooimtQ. 

bf In^Ucstlop tfioA aiXons liiiiBreno^ 9X9 
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Bupplying ikewise the details of their application, and as bein^ 
a full and spacions repository of precedents and facts in proof. 

Well therefore (again and again I repeat to jou) — ^well will it be 
for us if we hare provided ourselves from this armoury while 
" yet the day of trouble and of treading down and of perplexity " 
api)ear8 at far distance only "in the valley of Vision/' if we 
have humbled ourselves and have confessed our thin and unsound 
state, even while "from the uttermost paiis of the earth we 
were hearing songs of praise and glory to the upright nation." 
(Isaiah zzii 5 ; xxiv. 16.) 

But if, indeed, the day of treading down is present, it is still in 
our power to convert it into a time of substantial discipline for 
ourselves, and of enduring benefit to the present generation and 
to posterity. The splendour of our exploits during the late war 
is less honourable to us than the magnanimity of our views, 
and our generous confidence in the victory of the better cause. 
Accordingly, we have obtained a good name, so. that the nations 
around us have displayed a disposition to follow our example and 
imitate our institutions — ^too often, I fear, even in parts where, 
from the difference of our relative circumstances, the imitation 
had little chance of proving more than mimicry. But it will 
be far more glorious, and to our neighbours incomparably more 
instructive, if, in distresses to which all coimtries are liable^ we 
bestir ourselves in remedial and preventive arrangements which 
all nations may more or less adopt; inasmuch as they are 
grounded on principles intelligible to all rational and obligatory 
on all moral being^ inasmuch as, having been taught by God's 
word, exampled by Qod*a providence, commanded by God's law, 
and recommended by promises of God's grace^ they alone can 
form the foundations of a Christian community. Do we love our 
country ? These .ire the principles by which the true friend of 
the people is contra-distinguished from the factious demagogue. 
They are at once the rock and the quarry. On these alone and 
with these alone is the solid welfare of a people to be built. Do 
we love our own souls ? These are the principles, the neglect of 
which writes hypocrite and suicide on the brow of the professing 
Christian. For these are the keystone of that arch on which 
alone we can cross the torrent of life and death with safety on 
the passage ; with peace in the retrospect ; and with hope shining 
upon us from through the cloud toward which we are travelling. 
Not, my Christian friends, by all the lamps of worldly wisdom 
clustered in one blaze, can we guide our paths so securely as by 
fiwg our eyes on this inevitable cjpud, through which all ipugt 
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pass, whicb at efvery step beoomeB dai'ker and more tkreatcning 
^o the children of this world, but to the children of faith and 
obedience still thins awaj as we approach, to melt at length and 
dissolve into that glorious light, from which as so many gleaus 
and reflections of the same falling on us during our mortal pilgrim- 
age, we derive all principles of true and lively knowledge, alike 
in science and in morals, alike in communities and in individuaLs. 
It has been mj purpose thioughout the following discourse to 
guard myself and my readers from extremes of all kinds : I will 
therefore conclude this Introduction by inf orcing the maxim in 
its relation to our religious opinions, out of which, with or with- 
out our consciousness, all our other opinions flow, as from their 
spring-head and perpetual feeder. And that I might neglect no 
innocent mode of attracting or relieving the reader's attention, I 
have moulded my reflections into the following 

ALLEGORIC VISION. 

A feeling of sadness, a peculiar melancholy, is wont to take 
possession of me alike in spring and in autumn. But in spring 
it is the melancholy of hope : in autumn it is the melancholy of 
resignation. As I was journeying on foot through the Apennines, 
I fell in with a pilgrim in whom the spring and the autumn 
and the melancholy of both seemed to have combined. In his 
discourse there were the freshness and the colours of April : 

** Qoal ramicel a ramo, 
Tal da pensier pensiero 
In lui geraiogliava." 

But as I gazed on his whole form and figure, I bethought me of 
the not unlovely decays, both of age and of the late season, in 
the stately elm, after the clusters have been plucked from its 
entwining vines, and the vines are as bands of dried withies 
around its trunk and branches. Even so there was a memory on 
his smooth and ample forehead, which blended with the dedica- 
tion of his steady eyes, that still looked — I know not, whether 
upward, or far onward, or rather to the line of meeting where the 
sky rests upon the distance. But how may I express — the 
breathed tarnish, shall I name it P — on the lustre of the pilgrim's 
eyes? Yet had it not a sort of strange accordance with their 
slow and reluctant movement, whenever he turned them to any 
object on the right hand or on the left ? It seemed, methoughti 
119 il tb^r^ ]M upon tl)e bri^bti^esa » sb^dow^ preg^pc^ of ^ 
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appointmentB now imf elt, but nerer forgotten. It was at onoa 
the melancliolj of hope and of resignation. 

We bad not long been f ellow-trayellers, ere a sndden tempest 
of wind and rain forced ns to seek protection in tbe vaidted door- 
way of a lone cbapelrj : and we sat face to face, eacb on tbe stone 
bench alongside the low, weather-stained wall, and as close as 
possible to the massy door. 

After a panse of silence: "Even thus/' said he, "like two 
strangers that hare fled to the same shelter from the same storm, 
not seldom do despair and hope meet for the first time in tbe porch 
of death!" " AU extremes meet," I answered; "but yours was a 
strange and visionary thought." " The better then doth it beseem 
both the place and me," he replied. " From a visionary wilt thou 
hear a vision ? Mark that vivid flash through this torrent of rain ! 
Fire and water. Even here thy adage holds true, and its truth is 
the moral of my vision." I entreated him to proceed. Sloping 
his face toward the arch and yet averting his eye from it, he 
seemed to seek and prepare his words : till listening to the wind 
that echoed within the hollow edifice, and to the rain without, 

** Which stole on his thoughts with its two-fold sound, 
The clash hard by and the murmur all round," 

he gradually sank away, alike from me and from his own purpose, 
and amid the gloom of the storm and in th« duskiness of that 
place he sat like an emblem on a rich man's sepulchre, or like 
an aged mourner on the sodded grave of an only one, who is 
watching the waned moon and sorroweth not. Starting at length 
from his brief trance of abstraction, with courtesy and an atoning 
smile he renewed his discourse, and commenced his parable : 

" During one of those short furloughs from the service of the 
body, which the soul may sometimes obtain even in this, its 
militant state, I found myself in a vast plain, which I immediately 
knew to be the Valley of Life. It possessed an astonishing 
diversity of soils : and here was a sunny spot, and there a dark 
one, forming just such a mixture of sunshine and shade as we 
may have observed on the mountain's side in an April day, when 
the thin broken clouds are scattered over heaven. Almost in the 
very entrance of the valley stood a large and gloomy pile, into 
which I seemed constrained to enter. Every part of the building 
was crowded with tawdry ornaments and fantastic deformity 
On every window was portrayed, in glaring and inelegant colours, 
some horrible tale or preternatural incident, so that not a ray 
of light coidd enter, untinged by the medinm through which it 
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{Missed. The body of Uie bailding was full of people, aomo of 
them dancing in and out, in unintelligible figures, with strange 
ceremonies and antic merriment, while others seemed convulsed 
with horror, or pining in mad melancholy. Intei-minglcd with 
these, I observed a number of men, clothed in ceremonial roboG^ 
who appeared now to marshal the various groups and to direct 
their movements ; and now, with menacing countenances, to drag 
some reluctant victim to a vast idol, framed of iron bars inter* 
crossed, which formed at the same time an immense cage, and the 
form of a human Colossus. 

'' I stood for a while lost in wonder what these things might 
mean ; when lo ! one of the directors came up to me, and with a 
stem and reproachful look bade me uncover mj head ; for that 
the place, into which I had entered, was the temple of the onlj 
true religion, in the holier recesses of which the great goddess 
personally resided. Himself too he bade me reverence, as the 
consecrated minister of her rites. Awe-struck by the name of 
religion, I bowed before the priest, and humbly and earnestly in- 
treated him to conduct me into her presence. He assented. 
Offerings he took from me, with mystic sprinklings of water and 
with salt he purified, and with strange sufflations he exorcised 
me ; and then led me through many a dark and winding alley, the 
dew-damps of which chilled my fiesh, and the hollow echoes 
tmder my feet, mingled, methought, with meanings, affrighted 
me. At length we entered a large hall where not even a single 
lamp glimmered. It was made half visible by the wan phos- 
phoric rays which proceeded from inscriptions on the walls, 
in letters of the same pale and sepulchral light. I could read 
them, methought; but though each one of the words taken 
separately I seemed to understand, yet when I took them in 
sentences, they were riddles and incomprehensible. As I stood 
meditating on these hard sayings, my guide thus addressed mo : 
' The fallible becomes infallible, and the infallible remains f allibla 
Bead and believe: these are mysteries!' In the middle of the 
vast hall the goddess was placed. Her features, blended with 
darkness, rose out to my view, terrible, yet vacant. No definite 
thought, no distinct image was afforded me : all was uneasy and 
obscure feeling. I prostrated myself before her» and then retired 
with my guide, soid-withered, and wondering, and dissatisfied. 

''As I re-entered the body of the temple, I heard a deep buzz as 
of discontent. A few whose eyes were bright^ and either piercing 
or stesidy, and whose ample foreheads, with the weighty baiv 
ridgc-Hkc, above the eyebrows, bespoke obaermtion followed by 
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inediiatiTe thonglit, and a mucli larger nmnber who were en* 
raged by the seyeritj and insolence of the prieets in exacting 
their offerings, had collected in one tumnltuous groap, and with 
a confused outcry of * This is the Temple of Superstition !' after 
much contumely, and turmoil, and cruel mal-treatment on all 
■ides, rushed out of the pile : and I, methought, joined them. 

" We speeded from the temple with hasty steps, and had now 
nearly gone round half the valley, when we were addressed by i 
woman, tail beyond the stature of mortals, and with a something 
more than human in her countenance and mien, which yet could 
by mortals be only felt, not conveyed by words or intelligibly dis- 
tmg^shed. Deep reflection, animated by ardent feelings, was 
displayed in them; and hope, without its uncertainty, and a 
sometiiing more than all these, which I understood not; but 
which yet seemed to blend all these into a divine unity of expres- 
sion. Her garments were white and matronly, and of the simplest 
texture. We inquired her name. My name, she replied, is 
Religion. 

" The more numerous part of our company, affrighted by the 
very sound, and sore from recent impostures or sorceries, hunied 
onwards and examined no farther. A few of us, struck by the 
manifest opposition of her form and manner to those of the 
living Idol, whom we had so recently abjured, agreed to follow 
her, though with cautious circumspection. She led us to an emi- 
nence in the midst of the valley, from the top of which we could 
command the whole plain, and observe the relation of the dif- 
ferent parts, of each to the other, and of each to the whole, and of 
all to each. She then gave us an optic glass which assisted with- 
out contradicting our natural vision, and enabled us to see far 
beyond the limits of the Yalley of Life ; though our eye even thus 
assisted permitted us only to behold a light and a glory, but what 
we could not deacrj, save only that it was, and that it was most 
glorious. 

" And now, with the rapid transition of a dream, I had overtaken 
and rejoined the more numerous party, who had abruptly left us, 
indignant at the very name of religion. They journeyed on, 
goading each other with remembrances of past oppressions, and 
never looking back, till in the eagerness to recede from the 
Temple of Superstition they had rounded the whole circle of the 
valley. And lo ! there faced us the mouth of a vast cavern, at 
the base of a lofty and almost perpendicular rock, the interior 
side of which, unknown to them, and unsuspected, f onned tho 

«treuie mi bftckw»rd w«W of the temple, 4p impatient crpw4 
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tie eiitel^d the Tast and duskj care, whieh ^firas tke only perfora- 
tion of the precipice. At the mouth of the care sat two figures ; 
the first, by her dress and gestures/ 1 knew to be Sensuality ; the 
second form, from the fierceness of his demeanour, and the brutal 
scomfulness of his looks, declared himself to be the mon8t«r 
Blasphemy. He uttered big words, and yet ever and anon I 
ol/s^ed that he turned pale at his own courage. We entered. 
Some remained in the opening of the caye, with the one or the 
other of its guardians. The rest, and I among them, pressed on, 
tin we reached an ample chamber, that seemed the centre of the 
rock. The climate of the place was unnaturally cold. 

" In the furthest distance of the chamber sat an old dim-eyed 
man, poring with a microscope oyer the torso of a statue, which 
had neither base, nor feet, nor head; but on its breast was 
canred, Nature I To this he continually applied his glass, and 
seemed enraptured with the yarious inequalities which it ren- 
dered yisible on the seemingly polished surface of the marble. 
Yet eyermore was this delight and triumph followed by expres- 
sions of hatred, and yehement railing agiunst a Being who yet, 
he assured us, had no existence. This mystery suddenly recalled 
to me what I had read in the holiest recess of the Temple of 
Sv^f^erstUion, The old man spoke in diyers tongues, and con- 
tinued to utter other and most strange mysteries. Among the 
rest he talked much and yehemently concerning an infinite series 
of causes and effects, which he explained to be — ^a string of blind 
men, the last of whom caught hold of the skirt of the one before 
him, he of the next, and so on till they were all out of sight ; and 
that they all walked infallibly straight, without making one false 
step, though all were alike blind. Methought I borrowed courage 
from surprise, and asked him — ^Who then is at the head to guide 
them ? He looked at me with ineffable contempt, not unmixed 
with an angry suspicion, and then replied, 'No one; — the string 
of blind men went on for eyer without any beginning: for 
although one blind man could not moye without stumbling, yet 
infinite blindness supplied the want of sight.' I burst into laugh- 
ter, which instantly turned to terror — ^f or as he started forward 
in rage, I caught a glance of him from behind ; and lo : I beheld 
a monster bif oim and Janus-headed, in the hinder face and shape 
of which I instantly recognised the dread countenance of Super* 
gtition— and in the terror I awoke." 
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ISAIAH xxxii. 20. 

** Bkflsed are ye that low beside all waten." 

f\'N all occasions tlie beginniiig should look toward the end; and 
^ most of all when we offer connsel concerning circnmstances 
of great distress, and of still greater alarm. But such is m j busi- 
ness at present, and the common dutj of all whose competence 
justifies the attempt. And therefore, mj Christian friends and 
fellow-Englishmen, hare I in a day of ia*ouble and of treading 
down and of perplexity, taken my beginning from this animating 
assurance of an inspired messenger to the deyisers of liberal 
things (Isa. xxxiL 8), who, confident in hope, are fearless in charity. ' 
For to enforce the precept involved in this gladsome annunciation 
of the evangelical herald, to awaken the lively feeling which it 
breatiies, and to justify the line of conduct which it encourages, 
are the end to which my present efforts are directed — ^the ultimate 
object of the present address, to which all the other points therein 
discussed are but introductory and preparative. 

" Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters !" It is the assurance 
of a Prophet, and th^ef ore surety itself to all who profess to roi 
eeive him as such. It is a command in the form of a promise, 
which at once instructs us in our duty and forecloses every pos- 
sible objection to its performance. It is at once our guide and our 
pioneer ! — ^a breeze from heaven, which at one and the same time 
determines our path, impels us along it, and removes beforehand 
each overhanging cloud that might have conspired with our own 
dimness to bewilder or to dishearten us. Whatever our own de- 
spondence may whisper, or the reputed masters of political eco- 
nomy may have seemed to demonstrate, neither by the fears and 
scruples of the one, nor by the confident affirmations of the other 
dare we be deterred. They must both be false if the Prophet ia 
trae. We will still, in the power of that faith which can hope cvei^ 
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against hope, cotttinne to sow beside all waters : for tUete Is A 
blessing attached to it bj €k>d himself, to whose Eye all conao- 
qnences are present, on whose Will all consequences depend. 

But I had also an additional motive for the selection of this 
verse. Easy to be remembered from its briefness, likely to be 
remembered from its beauty, and with not a single word in it 
which the maUgnant ingenuity of faction could peiTci-t to the 
excitement of any dark or turbulent feeling, I chose it both as the 
text and title of this discourse, that it might be brought under the 
eye of many thousands who will know no more of the di8C0iu*8e 
itself than what they read in the advertisements of it in our public 
papers. 

In point of fact it was another passage of Scripture, the words 
of another Prophet, that originally occasioned this address, by one 
of those accidental circumstances that so often determine the 
CTUTent of our thoughts. From a company among whom the 
distresses of the times and the disappointments of the public ex- 
pectations had been agitated with more warmth than wisdom, I had 
retired to solitude and silent meditation. A Bible chanced to lie 
open on the table, my eyes were cast idly on the page for a few 
seconds, till gradually as a mist clears away the following words 
became visible, and at once fixed my attention. " We looked for 
peace, but no good came ; for a time of health, and behold, trouble." 
I turned to the beginning of the chapter : it was the 8th of the 
Prophet Jeremiah : and having read it to the end, I repeated aloud 
the verses which had become connected in my memory by their 
pertinency to the convei*sation, to which 1 had been so lately 
attending ; namely, the 11th, 15th, 20th, and 22nd. 

" They have healed the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, 
saying, Peace, peace, when there is no peace. We looked for 
peace, but no good came : for a time of health, and behold, trouble ! 
The harvest is past, the summer is ended ; and we are not saved. 
Is there no balm in Gilead ? Is there no physician? Why then 
is not the health of the daughter of my people recovered P" 

These impassioned remonstrances, these heart>probing inteiTO* 
gatories of the lamenting Prophet, do indeed anticipate a full, 
and alas ! a too faithful statement of the case, to the public consi« 
deration of which we have all of late been so often and so urgently 
invited, and the inward thought of which our very countenances 
betray, as by a communion of alarm. In the bold painting of 
Scripture language, all faces gather blackness, the many at the 
supposed magnitude of the national embarrassment, the wise at 
fhe more certain and far more alarming evil of its moral accom^ 
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panlments. And they not only contain the state of the case, bat 
suggest the most natural scheme and order of treating it. I ayail 
myself, therefore, of the passage as a part of my text, with the less 
scrapie because it will be found to supply of itself the requisite 
link of connection. The case itself, the plain fact admitted by 
men of all parties among us, is, as I have just observed, and as you 
will yourselves have felt at the firai^ perusal of the words, described 
by anticipation in the intermediate yerses ; yet with such historic 
precision, so plain and so specifically as to render all comment 
needless, all application superfluous. Peace has come without the 
advantages expected from peace, and, on the contrary, with many ^ 
of the severest inconveniences usually attributable to war. " We 
looked for peace, but no good came : for a time of health, and be- 
hold trouble. The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we 
are not saved." The inference therefore contained in the preced- 
ing verse is unavoidable. Where war has produced no repentance, 
and the cessation of war has brought neither concord or tranquil- 
lity, we may safely cry aloud with the Prophet: "They have 
healed the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, saying, 
peace, peace, when there is no peace." The whole remaining sub- 
ject therefore may be comprised in the three questions implied in 
the last of the verses recited to you ; in three questions, and in the 
answers to the same. First, who are they who have hitherto pre- j 
scribed for the case, and are still tampering with it ? What ai*e 
their qualifications? What has been their conduct? Second, 
what is the true seat and source of the complaint — the ultimate 
causes as well as the immediate occasions? And lastly, what 
are the appropriate medicines? Who and where are the true 
physicians ? 

And first, then, of those who have been ever loud and fore- 
most in theii* pretensions to a knowledge both of the disease and 
the remedy. In a preceding part of the same chapter from which 
I extracted the line prefixed, the Prophet Isaiah enumerates the V 
conditions of a nation's recovery from a state of depression and 
peril, and among these, one condition which he describes in worvis 
that may be without any forced or over-refined interpretation un- 
folded into an answer to the present question. The vile person, 
he tells us, must no more be called liberal, nor the churl be said 
to be bountiful. For the vile peraon will speak villany, and his 
lieaiii wiU work iniquity to practise hypocrisy, and to utter ciTor 
against the Lord ; to make empty the soid of the needy : and he 
wiU cause the drink of the thirsty to f aiL The instruments also 
qC the churl are evil: he deviseth wicked devices to destroy the 

2o 
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poor witb lying words, even when the needy speakctli aright. Bu4 
the liberal deviecth liberal things, and by liberal things shall ho 
stand. (Isaiah xxxii. 5, 6, 7, 8.) 

Such are the political empirics, mischievous in proportion to 
their effrontery, and ignorant in proportion to their presumption, 
the detection and exposure of whose true characters the inspired 
statesman and patriot represents as indispensable to the re-estab- 
lishment of the general welfare, while his own portrait of these 
impostors whom in a former chapter (ix. 15, 16) he calls, " the tail 
of the nation," and in the following verse, demagogues " that cause 

\the people to err," affords to the intelligent believer of all ages and 
countries the means of detecting them, and of undeceiving all 
whose own malignant passions have not rendered them blind and 
deaf and brutish. For these noisy and calumnious zealots, whom 
(with an especial reference indeed to the factious leaders of the 
populace who under this name exercised a tumultuary despotisnt 
in Jerusalem, at once a sign and a cause of its approaching down> 
fall) St. John beheld in the Apocalyptic vision as a compound of 
locust and scorpion, are not of one place or of one season. They 
are the perennials of histoiy : and though they may disappear for 
a time, they exist always in the egg, and need only a distempered 
atmosphere and an accidental ferment to start up into life and 
activity. 

It is worth our while, therefore, or rather it is our duty, to ex- 
junine with a more attentive eye this representative poiiarait drawn 
for us by an infallible master, and to distinguish its component 
parts, each by itself, so that we may combine without confusing 
them in our memory ; till they blend at length into one physio- 
/N;fi^nomic expression, which, whenever the counterpart is obtruded on 
/ our notice in the sphere of our own experience, may be at onco 
recognised, and enable us to convince ourselves of the identity by 
a comparison of feature with feature. 

The passage commences with a fact, which to the iuexperienced 
might well seem sti'unge and improbable : but which, being a truth 
nevertheless of our own knowledge, is the more striking and 
characteristic. Worthless persons of little or no estimation for 
rank, learning, or integrity, not seldom profligates, with whou> 
debauchery has outwrestled rapacity, easy because unprincipled,, 
and generous because dishonest, are suddenly cried up as men of 
enlarged views and liberal sentiments, our only genuine patriots 
and philanthropists : and churls, that is, men of sullen tempei*& 
and surly demeanour; men tyrannical in their families, oppressive 
and troublesome to their dex>endents and neighbours, and hard in 
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tbeii* priyaie dealings between man and man ; men wLo clench 
with one hand what they hare grasped with the other ; — these are 
extolled as public benefactors, the friends, guardians, and advo-^^- 
cates of the poor ! Here and there, indeed, we may notice an 
indiridual of birth and fortune 

(For great ejtateg enlarge noi narrow minds) 

who has been duped into the ranks of incendiaries and mob- 
sycophants by an insane restlessness, and the wretched ambition 
of figuring as the triton of the minnows. Or we may find perhaps 
a professional man of showy accomplishments, but of a vulgar taste 
and shallow acquirements, who in part from yanity and in part as 
a means of introduction to practice, will seek notoriety by an 
eloquence well calculated to set the multitude agape, and excite 
gratis to overt acts of sedition or treason which he may after- 
wards be f ee'd to defend ! These, however, are but exceptions to 
the general rule. Such as the Prophet has described, such is 
the sort of men ; and in point of historic fact it has been from 
men of this sort that prof aneness is gone forth into all the land. 
(Jeremiah xxiii. 15.) 

In harmony with the general character of these false prophets 
are the particular qualities assigned to them. First, a passion for 
vague and violent invective, an habitual and inveterate predilec- 
tion for the language of hate and rage and contumely, an un» 
governed appetite for abuse and defamation ! The vile will talk 
villany. 

But the fetid flower will ripen into the poisonous berry, and 
the fruits of the hand follow the blossoms of the slanderous lips. 
Bis heart will work iniquity. That is, he will plan evil, and do 
his utmost to carry his plans into execution. The guilt exists 
already; and there wants nothing but power and opjKjrtunity to 
condense it into crime and overt act. He that hateth his brother 
is a murderer ! saith St. John : and of many and various sorts 
are the brother-haters, in whom this truth may be exemplified. 
Most appropriately for our purpose, Isaiah has selected the fra- 
tricide of sedition, and with the eagle eye and practised touch 
of an intuitive demonstrator he unfolds the composition of the 
character, part by part, in the secret history of the agent's wishts, 
designs and attempts, of his ways, his means, and his ends. The 
agent himself, the incendiary and his kindling combustibles, had 
been already sketched by Solomon, vdth the rapid yet faithful 
outline of a mastei in the art : " The beginning of the words of 
ais mouth is fooli8hxi&>is and the end of 1 is talk mischievous 
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liiadness." (Ecclesiastes x. 13.) If in the spiiit of Prophecy* tba 
wise iniler had been present to our own times, and their pro- 
cedures; if while he sojourned in the valley of vision he had 
actually heard the very harangues of our reigning demagogues to 
the convened populace; coidd he have more faithfully charac- 
terized either the speakers or the speeches ? Whether in spoken 
or in printed addresses, whether in periodical journals or in yet 
cheaper implements of irritation, the ends are the same, the 
process is the same, and the same is their general line of conduct. 
On all occasions, but most of all and with a more bustling malignity 
wlienover any public distress inclines the lower classes to turbu- 
Jcace, and renders them more apt to be alienated from the govern- 
ment of their country — in all places and at every opportunity 
pleading to the poor and ignorant — nowhere and at no time are 
they found actujeOly pleading for them. Nor is 'this the worst. 
They even plead against them. Yes ; sycophants to the crowd, 

* Solomon has himself informed us, that ooncorporated according to the rales of 

Ix-yond wealtk and conquest, and as of fkr hieroglyphic syntuc, could form more appro* 

greater importance to him, in liis arduous priate and significant exponents of a aeditious 

!>fficc of King and Magistrate, he had tsought and riotous multitude, with the mob-orators 

through knowledge of wisdom to lay bold on their heads or leaders, than the thousands oi 

tuUy : that Is, by the study of man, to arrive pack-horses (jumenta Mrcinaria) with heads 

At a grounded knowledge of men, and resembling those of a roaring wild beast, witk 

iUrough a previous insight into the nature smoke, fire and brimstone (that is, empty 

ami conditions of good to acquire by infer- unintelligible, incendiary, calumnious, and 

once a thorough comprehension of the evil offensively foul language) issuing firom theit 

«.ii (t arises from its deficiency or perversion, mouth? " For their power is in their mouths 

And truly in all points of prudence, public and in their tails; and they have heads, and 

and private, we may accommodate to the by means of them they do hurt." 
lldval I'l-cacher his own words (Ekxlesiastes The authenticity of this canonical book 

ii. 1*2; : What can the man say that comeih rests on the firmest grounds, both of outward 

after the Kingf Even that vhick hath been testimony and internal evidence. Bat it has 

Mil aheady. been most strangely abused and perverted, 

in a preceding page we have interpreted from the Millennarians of the primitive 

V>e fifth tnunpet in the Apocalypae, of the Church to the religious politicians of our 

Z-:-lot% during the siege of .Jerusalem : to the own times. My own conception of the book 

l!omans therefore, and their Oriental alUes, is, that it narrates in the broad and inclusive 

«ve muHt refer the sotmding of the sixth form of the ancient Prophets (i.e. in the 

Ang'-l in this sublime and magnificent drama prophetic power of faith and moral insight 

<irted in Heavoi, before the whole Host of irradiated by inspiration) the successive strug- 

liKtveu, the personal friend of the Incarnate gles and final triumph of Christianity over 

t«(id attending as the representative of human the Paganism and Judaism of tlie then 

-nature, and in her behalf looking and listening Roman £mpire, typified in the fall of 'Borne, 

«vtth fearM awe to the prophetic symbols of the destruction of tne Old and the (aymboli- 

licr destiny ! But had 1 dared imitate the cal) descent of the New Jerusalem. Nor do 

ntrgor part of ihb Commentators, and fol- £ think its interpretation even in detail at* 

('»u-ed the fatuous fires of Fancy, that tended with any insuperable difficulties, 
"slirewd sprite" ever buaestj when in the It was once my intention to liave trans- 

wrvice of pre-conceived partialities and anti- lated the Apocalypse into verse, as a poem, 

,f> ithies, I m!ght have saffered ray Judgment holding a mid place betweoi the epic nar- 

to be seduced by the wonderful (aj^rent) rative and the choral drama: and to hava 

iptnoris of the symbols (many of ^m at annexed a Commentary in Prose->-an inten- 

.cast), and extended the application of the tion long and fondly cherished, but during 

iti.^l oU-vc.n verses to the whole chapter, the many years deferred from an unfeigned senaa 

('.I! m-^r atj treating of the demi^ogues exclu- of my deficiency; and now there remains 

'>!velv, tho latt'^r as incluJing their infatuated only the hope and the wish, or rather a fedi* 

•'i i;..vv T* likewis'. Fur witat other image.s, iui; bvttveen Ijolh! 
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emeDiies of tbe individnals, and well-wishers only to tlie coii- 
tinuance of their miseries, they plead against the poor and 
afflicted, nnder the weak and wicked pretence that we arc to do 
nothing of what we can, because we cannot do all that we would 
)rish. Or if this sophistry of sloth {sophisma pigri) should fail to 
check the bounty of the rich, there is still the sophistiy of 
slander in reserve to chill the gratitude of the poor. If they 
cannot dissuade the liberal from devising liberal things, they will 
at least blacken the motives of his beneficence. If they cannol 
close the hand of the giver, they will at least embitter the gift in 
the mouth of the receivers. Is it not as if they had said within 
their hearts, the saciifice of charity has been offered indeed in 
despite of us ; " but with bitter herbs shall it be eaten." (Exod*. 
lii. 8.) Imagined wrongs shall make it distasteful. We will) 
infuse vindictive and discontented fancies into minds already- 
irritable and suspicious from distress : till the fever of the heart . 
shall coat the tongue with gall and spread wormwood on the- 
palate. 

However angi'ily our demagogues may disclaim all intention? 
of this kind, such has been their procedure, and it is susceptible - 
of no other interpretation. We all know that the shares must 
be scanty where the dividend bears no proportion to the number • 
of the claimants. Yet He who satisfied the multitude in the- 
wilderness with a few loaves and fishes, is still present to Hista 
Church. Small as the portions are, if they are both given andL.. 
taken in the spirit of His commands, a blessing will go mth each ;;. 
and the handful of meal shall not tail, until the day when the^ 
Lord bringeth back plenty on the land. But no blessing can 
enter where envy and hatred are already in possession ; and small 
good will the poor man have of the food prepared for him by his 
more favoured brother, if he have been previously taught to 
regai'd it as a mess of pottage given to defraud him of his bii-th- 
right. 

If then to promise medicine and to administer poison; if to 
Hatter in order to deprave; if to affect love to all and show pity 
to none; if to exaggerate and misderive the distress of the 
labouring classes in order to make them turbulent, and to di8->\ 
courjige every plan for their relief in order to keep them so ; if to 
Bkulk from private infamy in the mask of public spirit, and make 
the flaming patriot privilege the gamester, swindler, or adulterer ; 
if to seek amnesty for a continued violation of the laws of God by 
azL equal pertinacity in outraging the laws of the land ; — If these 
dhoract^rise the hypocrite, we need not look far ba^^k or fai 
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round for faces wherein to recognise the thirj^striking feature 
of this prophetic portrait ! When, therefore, the verifying facts 
press upon us in real life ; when we hear persons, the tyranny of 
whose will is the only law in their families, denouncing all law as 
tyranny in public — ^persons, whose hatred of power in others is in 
exact proportion to their love of it for themselves; when we 
\ behold men of sunk and irretrievable chara3ters, to whom no man 
would entrust his wife, his sister, or his pui*se, having the effrontery 
to propose that we should entrust to them our religion and our 
country ; when we meet with patriots, who aim at an enlargement 
of the rights and liberties of the people by inflaming the populace 
to acts of madness that necessitate fetters — pretended heralds of 
freedom and actual pioneers of military despotism ; — ^we will call 
to mind the words of the Prophet Isaiah, and say to oursdves, 
this is no new thing under the sun ! We have heard it with our 
own ears, and it was declared to our fathers, and in the old time 
before them, that one of the main characteristics of demagogues 
in all ages is, to practise hypocrisy. 

Such, I assert, has been the general line of conduct pursued by 
the political empirics of the day : and your own recent experience 
will attest the truth of the assertion. It was affirmed likewise at 
the same time, that as the conduct, such was the process : and I 
will seek no other support of this charge, I need no better test 
both of the men and their works, than the plain question: Is there 
one good feeling, to which they do— is there a single bad passion, to 
which they do not — appeal ? If they are the enemies of liberty 
in general, inasmuch as they tend to make it appear incompatible 
with public quiet and personal safety, still more emphatically are 
they the enemies of the liberty of the pbess in paiiicular ; and 
therein of all the truths, human and divine, which a free press is 
the most efficient and only commensurate means of protecting, 
extending, and perpetuating. The strongest, indeed the only 
plausible, arguments against the education of the lower classes, 
are derived from the writings of these incendiaries ; and if for 
our neglect of the light that hath been vouchsafed to us beyond 
measure, the land should be visited with a spiritual dearth, it will 
have been in no small degree occasioned by the erroneous and 
wicked principles which it is the trade of these men to propagate. 
Well, therefore, has the Prophet made it the fourth mark of these 
misleaders of the multitude, not alone to utter error, but to utter 
eiTor against the Lord, to make empty the soul of the hungry ! 
I Alas ! it is a hard and a mournful thing, that the press should be 
I constrained to call out for ihe harsh curb of the law against the 
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fress. for bow sliall the law predistinguish tbe ominous soreeoL 
owl from the sacred notes of auguiy, from the auspicious and 
friendly birds of warning ? And yet will we avoid this seeming 
injustice, we throw down all fence and bulwark of public decency 
and public opinion. Already has political calumny joined hands 
with private slander, and every principle, every feeling, that**** 
binds the citizen to his country, the spirit to its Creator, is in 
danger of being undei-mined; not by reasoning, for from that 
there is no danger, but by the mere habit of hearing them^ 
reviled and scoffed at with impunity. Were we to contemplate 
the evils of a rank and unweeded press only in its effects on 
the manners of a people, and on the general tone of thought and 
conversation, the greater love we bore to literature, and to all the 
means and instiniments of human improvement, the more anxi- 
ously should we wish for some Ithuriel spear that might remove 
from the ear of the ignorant and half-learned, and expose in 
their own fiendish shape those reptiles which, inspiring venom 
and forging illusions as they list, 

* thence raise, 

At least dlstemper'd discontented thoughts, 

Vabi h(^8, vain aims, inordinate desires." Paradise liOST. 

I feel, my friends, that even the strong and painful interest 
which the peculiar state of the times, and almost the occurrences 
of the houi', create, can scarcely counterbalance the wearisome 
aversion inspired by the deformity and palpableness of the sub- 
ject itseK. As the plan originates in the malignant restlessness 
of desperate ambition or desperate circumstances, so are its v 
means and engines a di*ag-net of fraud and delusion. The in- 
struments also of the chuii are evil ; he deviseth wicked devices 
with lying words. He employs a compound poison, of which the 
following are the main ingredients, the proportions varying as 
the case requires or the wit of the poisoner suggests. It will be 
enough rapidly to name and number the components, as in a 
catalogue. 1. Bold, warm, and earnest assertions, it matters not ^ 
whether supported by facts or no, nay, though they should in- 
volve absurdities, and demonstrable impossibilities : ex. gr, that 
the amount of the sinecure places given by the executive power 
would suffice to remove all distress from the land. He is a 
bungler in the trade, and has been an indocile scholar of his dark 
master, the father of lies, who cannot make an assertion pass for 
a fact with an ignorant multitude. The natural generosity of 
the human heai*t, which makes it an effoi't to doubt; the con- 
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fidenee wUcli apparent courage inspires ; and the contagion cl 
animal enthusiasm, will ensure the belief. Even in large assem- 
blies of men highly educated, it is too often sufficient to place 
impressiye images in juxta^position : and the constitative forms 
of the mind itself aided bj the power of habit will supply the 
rest. For we all think by causal connections. 2. Startling par- 
ticular facts, which, dissevered from their context, enable a man 
to convey falsehood while he says truth. 3. Arguments built on 
passing events, and deriving an undue importance from the feel- 
ings of the moment. The mere appeal* however, to the auditoi's 
whether the arguments are not such that none but an idiot or an 
hireling coidd resist, is an effective substitute for any argument 
at alL For mobs have no memories. They are in nearly the 
same stafce as that of an individual when he makes (what is 
termed) a bull. The passions, Hke a fused metal, fill up the wide 
interstices of though^ and supply the defective links : and thus 
incompatible assertions are hannonized by the sensation, without 
the sense, of connection. 4. The display of defects without the 
l^-accompanying advantages, or vice versa. 5. Concealment of the 
general and ultimate result behind the scenery of local and par- 
ticular consequences. 6. Statement of positions that are true 
only under particular conditions, to men whose ignorance or f uiy 
make them forget that these conditions are not present, or lead 
them to take for granted that they are. 7. Ohain? of questions, 
especially of such questions as the x>ei*sons best authorized to 
propose are ever the slowest in proposing ; and objections intel- 
ligible of themselves, the answers to which require the comprehen- 
sion of a system. 8. Yague and commonplace satire, stale as the 
wine in which flies were drowned last summer, seasoned by the 
sly tale and important anecdote of but yesterday, that came 
within the speaker's own knowledge! 9. Transitions from the 
audacious charge, not seldom of as signal impudence " as any 
thing was ever carted for," to the lie pregnant and interpretative : 
the former to prove the orator's courage, and that he is neither 
to be bought or frightened; the latter to flatter the sagacity of 
the audience : 

........ d$X6f ivTiP avT6$tv 

*Ev TTOMOvprfiq TC tcax Opdffti KOi tcopaXucrvitMnv, 

10. Jerks of style, from the lunatic ti'ope, piiiuiff Unrofidfiopa^ 
noXkds T( oikivbriBpas €irS>Vf to the buffboneiT' and "red-lattice 
phrases " of the canagUa, Sk«p trvo'Ktb&v ^pfiopov re irokvv Kat KaKtas 
Kai (rvKo<l>aifTias ; the one in ostentation of superior rvaik and 
acquirements (for whei*e envy does not ioterfere, man loves tc 
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look up) ; tlie other in pledge of heartiness and good fellowship. 
11. Lastly, and thi'oughout all, to leave a general impression of 
something striking, something that is to come of it, and to rely 
on the indolence of men's understandings and the actiyity of 
their passions for their resting in this state, as the hrood- 
warmth fittest to hatch whatever serpent's egg oppoi-tunity may 
enable the deceiver to place under it. Let but mysterious ez- 
pi'essions * be aided by significant looks and tones, and you nia^^ 
cajole a hot and ignorant audience to believe any thing by 
saying nothing, and finally to act on the lie which they them* 
sdves have been drawn in to make. This is the Fharma- 
copoBia of political empirics, here and everywhere, now and at all 
times ! These are the drugs administered, and the tricks played 
off by the mountebanks and zanies of patriotism ; drugs that will 
continue to poison as long as irreligion secures a pre-disposition 
to their influence ; and artifices that, like stratagems in war, are 
nevertheless successful for having succeeded a hundred times, 
before. "They bend their tongues as a bow! they shoot out 
deceits as arrows : they are prophets of the deceit of their own 
hearts : they cause the people to err by their di*eams and their 
lightness : they make the people vain, they feed them with wonn- 
wood, they give them the water of gall for drink : and the people 
love to have it so. And what is the end thereof ?" {Jerem., pctssim,) 
The Prophet answers for me in the concluding words of the 
\lescription — To destroy the poor, even when the needy speaketh 
aright — that is, to impel them to acts that must end in their ruin 
by inflammatory falsehoods and by workmg on their passions till 
they lead them to reject the prior convictions of their own sober 
and unsophisticated undei'standings. As in aU the preceding 
features so in this, with which the prophetic portrait is completed^ 
our own experience supplies both proof and example. The 
ultimate causes of the present distress and stagnation are, in the 
writer's opinion, complex and deeply seated ; but the immediate 
occasion is too obvious to be overlooked but by eyes at once red 
and dim through the intoxication of factious prejudice, that 
maddening spirit which pre-eminently deserves the title of vinv/m 
dcemonwin, applied by an ancient father of the Ohui'ch to a far 
more innocent phrenzy. It is demonstrable that taxes, the pro> 

* Vide North*i Fxamen, p. 20 ; and The ' 1. Thence lie is iUustrions. as a inaii of all 

Kn'ghttqf Ari$tophane», A version of ibis waters, a bold fellow, and one who knows 

comedy, abridged and modernised, would be a how to tickle the populace. 

nlo^t seasonable present to tbe public. The 3. Phraaes on horseback, cnrrctting and 

words quoted above from this play and The careering words. 

Fti^f, may be rendered freely in the order in 3. Scattering filth and dirt, malice «oi 

%l ich they occur ; tbna^ ^f cophantic talea. 
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duct of wbich is circulated in the country from which they are 
raised, can never injure a countiy directly by the mere amount; 
but either from the time or circumstances under whici they ai^ 
raised, or from the injudicious mode in which they are levied, or 
from the improi)er objects to which they are applied. The sun 
may di*aw up the moisture from the river, the morass, and the 
ocean, to be given back in genial showei^s to the garden, the 
pastui'e, and the cornfield ; but it may likewise force upward the 
moisture from the fields of industry to drop it on the stagnant 
pool, the saturated swamp, or the unprofitable sand-waste. The 
•corruptions of a system can be duly appreciated by those only 
who have contemplated the system in that ideal state of perfec- 
tion exhibited by the reason : the nearest possible approximation 
to which under existing circumstances it is the business of the 
prudential understanding to realise. Those, on the other hand, 
who coDunence the examination of a system by identifying it with 
its abuses or imperfections, degrade their understanding into the 
pander of theii* passions, and are sure to prescribe remedies more 
dangerous than the disease. Alas ! there are so many real evils, 
so many just causes of complaint in the constitutions and admin- 
istration of all governments, our own not excepted, that it be* 
comes the imperious duty of the true patriot to prevent, as much 
as in him lies, the feelings and efforts of his fellow-countrymen 
from losing themselves on a wrong scent. 

If then we are to master the ideal of a beneficent and judicious 
system of finance as the preliminary to all profitable insight into 
the defects of any particular system in actual existence, we could 
not perhaps find an apter illustration than the gardens of 
southern Europe would supply. The tanks or reservoirs would 
represent the capital of a nation : while the hundred rills hourly 
varying their channels and directions, under the gardener's spade, 
would give a pleasing image of the dispersion of that capital 
through the whole population by the joint effect of taxation and 
trade. For taxation itself is a part of conmierce, and the govern- 
ment may be fairly considered as a great manufacturing-house, 
■canying on in different places, by means of its partners and 
overseers, the trades of the ship-builder, the clothier, the ii'on- 
founder, &c. &c. As long as a balance is preserved between the 
receipts and the returns of government in their amount, quick- 
ness, and degi*ee of dispersion, as long as the due proportion 
obtains in the sums levied to the mass in productive circulation, 
BO long does the wc<ilth and circumstantial prosperity of the 
nation (its wealth, I say, not its real welfare ; its outward pros- 
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peritj, bat not necessarilj its liappiness) remain unaffected, or 
ratlier they will appear to increase in consequence of the addi- 
tional stimulus given to the circulation itself by the reproductive 
action of all large capitals, and through the check which taxa- 
tion, in its own nature, gives to the indolence of the wealthy in its 
continual transfer of property to the industrious and enterpris- 
ing. If different periods be taken, and if the comparative weight 
of the taxes at each be calculated, as it ought to be, not by the 
sum levied on each individual, but by the sum left in his posses- 
sion, the settlement of the account will be in favour of the 
national wealth, to the amount of all the additional productive 
labour sustained or excited by the taxes during the intervals 
between their efflux and their re-absorption. 

But, on the other hand, in a direct ratio to this increase will be 
the distress produced by the disturbance of. this balance, by the 
loss of this proportion ; and the operation of the distress wiU be 
at least equal to the total amount of the difference between the 
taxes still levied, and the quantum of aid withdrawn from indivi- 
duals by the abandonment of others, and of that which the taxes 
that still remain have ceased to give by the altered mode of their 
re-dispersion. But to this we must add the number of persons 
raised and reared in consequence of the demand created by the 
preceding state of things, and now discharged from their occu- 
pations: whether the latter belong exclusively to the executive 
power, as that of soldiers, &c., or from those in which the 
labourers for the nation in general are already sufficiently 
numerous. Both these classes are thrown back on the public, 
and sent to a table where every seat is pre-occupied. The em- 
ployment lessens as the number of men to be employed is in- 
creased ; and not merely in the same, but from additional causes 
and from the indirect consequences of those already stated, in a 
far greater ratio. For it may easily happen, that the very same 
change, ^which had produced this depression at home, may from 
equivalent causes have embarrassed the countries in commercial 
connection with us. At one and the same time the gi*eat 
customer at home wants less, and our customers abroad are able 
to buy less. The conjoint action of these circumstances will 
furnish, for a mind capable of combining them, a sufficient solu- 
tion of the melancholy fact. They cannot but occasion much 
distress, much obstruction, and these again in their reaction are 
sure to be more than doubled by the still greater and universal 
alarm, and by the consequent check of confidence and enterprisOf 
which they never fail to produce. 
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Now it is a notorious fact, that these causes did all exist to ft 
very exti'aordinary degree, and that they all worked with nnited 
strength, in the late sudden transition from war to peace. It was 
one among the many anomalies of the late war, that it acted, after 
a few years, as a universal stimulant. We almost monopolised 
the commerce of the world. The high wages of our artisans and 
the high prices of agricultural produce intercirculated. Leases 
of no unusual length not seldom enabled the provident and 
thrifty farmer to purchase the estate he had rented. Everywhere 
might be seen roads, railways, docks, canals, made, making, and 
projected; villages swelling into towns, while the metropolis 
surrounded itself, and became, as it were, set with new cities. 
Finally, in spite of all the waste and havoc of a twenty years' war, 
the population of the empire was increased by more than two 
millions ! The efforts and war-expenditure of the nation, and the 
yearly revenue, were augmented in the same proportion : and to 
all this we must add a fact of the utmost importance in the pre- 
sent question, that the war did not, as was usually the case iu 
fonner wars, die away into a long-expected peace, by gradual 
exhaustion and weariness on both sides, but plunged to its con- 
clusion by a concentration, we n^ght almost say by a spasm of 
energy, and consequently by ah anticipation of oui* resources. 
We conquered by comx>elling reveraionary power into alliance 
with our existing and natural strength. The first intoxication of 
triumph having passed over, this, our " agony of glory," was suc- 
ceeded, of course, by a general stiffness and relaxation. The an- 
tagonist passions came into play ; financial solicitude was blended 
with constitutional and political jealousies, and both, alas ! wei-e 
exacerbated by personal imprudences, the chief kijury of which 
consisted in their own tendency to disgust and alienate the public 
feeling. And with all this, the finrcncial errors and prejudices 
even of the more educated classes, in short, the general want 
or impei'fection of clear views and a scientific insight into the 
true effects and influences of taxation, and the mode of its ope- 
ration, became now a real misfortune, and opened an additional 
soui'ce of temporary embarrassment. Betrenchment could no 
longer proceed by cautious and calculated steps; but was com- 
pelled to hurry f oi-ward, like one who crossing the sands at too 
late an hour finds himself threatened by the inrush of the tide. 
Nevertheless, it was a truth susceptible of little less than 
mathematical demonstration, that the more, and the more sud- 
denly, the revenue was diminished by the abandonment of 
the war-taxes, the gi*eater would be the disturbance of th^ 
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balance:* so that the agiiculturist, the manufacturer, or the 
tradesman (all in short but annuitants and fixed stipendiaries), who 
during the war having paid as five and fifteen left behind, would 
shortlj have less than ten after having paid but two and a half. ^ 
But there is yet another circumstance, which we dare not pass 
by unnoticed. In the best of times— or what the world calls 
such — ^the spirit of commerce will occasion great fluctuations, 
some falling while others rise, and therefore in all times there 
will be a large sum of individual distress. Trades likewise have 
their seasons, and at all times there is a very considerable numbei* 
jf artificers who are not employed on the average more than 
seven or eight months in the year: and the distress from this 
cause is great or small in proportion to the greater or less degree 
of dissipation and improvidence prevailing among them. But 
besides this, that artificial life and vigour of trade and agriculture 
which was produced or occasioned by the direct or indirect in- 
fluences of the late war, proved by no means innoxious in its 
effects. Habit and the familiarity with outward advantages, 
which takes off their dazzle ; sense of character ; and above all, 
the counterpoise of intellectual pursuits and resources; are all 
necessary preventives and antidotes to the dangerous properties 
of wealth and power with the great majority of mankind. It is a 
painful subject : and I leave to your own experience and recollec- 
tion the assemblage of folly, presumption, and extravagance, that 
followed in the procession of our late unprecedented prosperity , 

* The disturbance of this balance may he him, and which by law bad the prererence to 
illustrated thus:— Suppose a great capitalist all other debts.— What would be the consc* 
to liave founded, in a large market-town, a quence ? The workmen are no longer em- 
factory that gradually increasing employed ployed, and cannot at onoe pay up their 
at length from five to six hundred workmen ; arrears to the tradesmen ; and though the 
and that he had likewise a second factory at a capitalist should Aimish the latter wiUi goods 
distance from the former (In the Isle of Man. at half price, and make the same abatement 
for instance) employing half that number, all in their rent, these deductions would afford 
of the latter having been drafted from and little present relief: while in the meantime 
•till belonging to the first pariah. After some the discharged workmen from the distant 
years we may further suppose, that a largs factory would fall back on the parish, and 
proportion of the housekeepers and trades- increase the general distress. Tbe balance 
people might have a running account with is disturbed.— l^it the country at large for 
tbe capitalist, many with him, as being the parishiooers, and the government in all 
their landlord, and still more for their stock, departments of expenditure for the capitalist 
Tbe workmen would in like manner be for and his factories : and nearly such is the 
the greater part on the books of the trades- situation In which we are placed by the 
folks. As long as this state of things con- transition fh>m the late war to the present 
tinned, all would go on well — ^nay, the town peace. But the difference is this. Tbe 
would be more prosperous with every in- town may never recover its temporary pros- 
crease of the factory. The balance is pre- perity, and the capitalist may spend b!s 
ierved. The circulations counterpoise each remaining fortune in another county ; but 
other, or rather they are neutralized by inter- a nation, of which the government is an 
lluence. But some sudden event leads or organic part with perfect interdependent e ol 
compels the capitalist to put down both interests, can never remain in a state of de- 
ISKtories at once aiid with little or no warn* pression thus produced, but l>y its own lault : 
llg; Mid to call in all the monies owing to that is. from moral causes. 
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tho blind practices and blinding passions of speculation in tlie 
commercial world, with the shoal of ostentatious fooleries and 
sensual vices which the sudden influx of wealth let in on onr 
farmers and yeomanry. Now though the whole mass of calamity 
consequent on these aberrations from prudence should in aU fair- 
ness be attributed to the sufferer's own conduct ; yet when there 
supervenes some one common cause or occasion of distress which 
pressing hard on many furnishes a pretext to all, this too will 
pass muster among its actual effects, and assume the semblance 
and dignity of national calamity. Each unfortunate individual 
shares during the hard times in the immunities of a privileged 
order, as the most tottering and ruinous houses equally with 
those in best repair are included in the same brief after an exten- 
sive Are. The change of the moon will not produce a change of 
weather, except in places where the atmosphere has from local 
and particular causes been predisposed to its influence. But the 
former is one, placed aloft and conspicuous to all men ; the latter 
are many and intricate, and known to few. Of course it is the 
moon that must bear the entire blame of wet summers and scanty 
crops. All these, however, whether they are distresses common 
to all times alike, or though occasioned by the general revolution 
and stagnation, yet really caused by personal improvidence or 
misconduct, combine with its peculiar and inevitable effects in 
making the cup overflow. The latter class especially, as being in 
such cases always the most clamorous sufferers, increase the evil 
by swelling the alarm. 

The principal part of the preceding explication, the main causes 
of the present exigencies, are so obvious, and lie so open to the 
common sense of mankind, that the labouring classes saw the 
connection of the change in the times with the suddenness of the 
peace as clearly as their superiors, and, being less heated with 
speculation, were in the fli*st instance less surprised at the results. 
To a public event of universal concern there will often be more 
attributed than belongs to it ; but neyer in the natural course of 
human feelings will there be less. That the depression began 
with the peace would have been of itself a sufficient proof with 
the many, that it arose from the peace. But this opinion suited 
ill with the purposes of sedition. The truth, that could not be 
precluded, must be removed; and ''when the needy speaketh 
aright " the more urgent occasion is there for the " wicked device '^ 
and the "lying words." Where distress is felt, tales of wrong 
and oppression are readily believed, to the sufferer's own disquiet 
Rage and revenge make the cheek pale and the /and tremble 
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worse than even want itself : and the cup of soitow overflows by 
being held unsteadily. On the other hand, nothing calms the 
mind in the hour of bitterness so efficaciously as the conviction 
that it was not within the means of those above us, or around us, 
to have prevented it. An influence, mightier than fascination, 
dwells in the stem eye of necessity, when it is fixed steadily on a 
man : for together with the power of resistance, it takes away its 
agitations likewise. This is one mercy that always accompanieer 
the visitations of the Almighty when they are received as such. 
If therefore the sufferings of the lower classes are to supply air 
and fuel to theii* passions, and are to be pervei'ted into instra- 
ments of mischief, they must be attributed to causes that can be 
represented as removeable; either to individuals who had been 
previously rendered unpopular, or to whole classes of men, accord- 
ing as the immediate object of their seducers may require. What 
though nothing should be more remote from the true cause? 
What though the invidious charge should be not only without 
proof, but in the face of strong proof to the contrary? What 
though the pretended remedy should have no possible end but 
that of exasperating the disease ? All will be of little or no avail 
if these truths have not been administered beforehand. When 
the wrath is gone forth, the plague is already begun (Numbers 
rvi. 46). Wrath is cruel, and where is there a deafness like that 
of an outrageous multitude ? For as the matter of the fire is, so 
it bumeth. Let the demagogue but succeed in maddening the 
crowd, he may bid defiance to demonstration, and direct the mad- 
ness against whom it pleaseth him. A slanderous tongue has 
disquieted many, and driven them from nation to nation ; strong- 
cities hath it pulled down, and overthrown the houses of great 
men. (Ecclesiasticus xxviii. 14.) 

We see in every promiscuous public meeting the effect produced 
by the bold assertion that the present hardships of all classes are 
owing to the number and amount of pensions and sinecures. Yet 
from the unprecedented zeal and activity in the education * of the 

• With all dne humility we contended that at the very root, and could not nx)w or thrive 

the war in question had likewise its golden but hi intertwhie : and we of weat Britain- 

ifde. The anomalous occasions and stupen- had acquired this instruction without the 

dous events of the contest had roused us, stupifying influences of terror or actual cala- 

like the blast of a trumpet from the clouds ; mity. Yet that it had operated practically,. 

and as many as were capable of thinking and in a scale proportional to the magnitude 

were roused to thought It had forced on of the occasion, the late and pretsent condition 

the higher and middlo dasses— say rather on of manners and intellect among the youn^ 

the people at lai^ as distinguished I'rom the men at Oxford and CSambridge, the manly 

mere populace— the home truth, that na- sobriety of demeanour, the submission to tii^ 

tional nonesty and Individual safety, pri- routine of study in almost all, and the eeal in» 

vate n^orals and public security, mutually the pursuit of knowledge and academic di»> 

grounded each other, that they were twined tincUon in a large and increasing number,. 
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poor, of tlie thoiuiancU tliat are inflamed by, and therefore giT6 
oredit to, these statements, there are few without a child at home 
who could prove their impossibilitj by the first and simplest rules 
of arithmetic ; there is not one perhaps who, taken by hjnigftlf 
and in a cooler mood, would stand out against the simple question* 
whether it was not folly to suppose that the lowness of his wages 
or his want of employment could be occasioned by the circum- 
stance that a sum (the whole of which, as fax as it is raised bj 
taxation, cannot take a yearly penny from him) was dispei*sed and 
xetumed into the general cii'culation by annuitants of the treasury 
instead of annuitants of the bank, by John instead of Peter, how- 
ever blameable the regulation might be in other respects P What 
then P the hypothesis allows of a continual reference to persons, 
and to all the uneasy and malignant passions which personalities 
are of all means the best fitted to awaken. The grief itself, 
however giinding it may be, is of no avail to this end ; . it must 
first be converted into a gidevance. Were the audience composed 
chiefly of the lower farmers and the peasantry, the same circum- 
stance would, for the same reason, have been attributed wholly to 
the clergy and the system of tithes ; as if the com would be moi*e 
plentiful if the fai*mers paid their whole rent to one man, instead 
of paying nine pai-ts to the landlords and the tenth to the tithe- 
owners ! But let the meeting be composed of the manufacturing 
|)oor, and then it is tho machinery of their employers that is 
-devoted to destruction : though it would not exceed the truth if I 
affirmed that to the use and perfection of this very machinery the 
majority of the poor deluded destroyers owe their very existence, 
owe to it that they ever beheld the light of heaven ! 



4ifford a cheering testimony to sach as were incendiaries were letting off tlieir new in- 
familiar with the state of the two Univer- vented blue lights and fire-rockets in every 
«ities fony, or even thirty, years ago, with direction. The wish sprang up and spread 
the moral contrast which they presented at throughout England that every E^lisnman 
the close of the last, and during the former should be able to read his Bible, and have a 
fialf of the present reign ; while a proof of Bible of his own to read. The general wish 
still greater power, and open to the observa- organized itself into act and plan : a dis- 
tion of all men, is supplied by the predomi- covery, the living educt of one great man's 
4iant anxiety concerning the education and genius and benevolence, rendered the execu- 
jiriiiciples of their children in all the i^espect* Hon practicable and even easy ; and the god- 
able classes of the conununity, and the un- like idea began and is proceeding to realise 
■ekauipled sale, in consequence, of the very itself v^ith a rapidity yet stedfastnera which 
•numerous large and small volumes composed nothing could make possible or credible bat 
or compilied for the use of parents. Nor such a conviction effected by an experience se 
tiere did the salutary influence stop. We strange and awful, and acting on that volun- 
hod been compelled to know and feel that teer spirit, that instinct of fervid yet order^ 
<he times in which we had to act or suflTer co-operation, which most of our honourable 
were the saturnalia of revolution, and fearful characteristics distinguldies, secnreii, enrich(>S| 
•evidence had been given us at the cost of our strengthens, and elevates the people ol 
unfortunate neighbours, that a vicious and Great Britain. [From an Enay by Gu Aw 
•ignorant population was a magazine of com- thor,piMuhed in the 0ou*ier, Juljf, 1818. ( 
tivstibles left roofless, while madmen and 
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Even 80 it is with the capitalists and storekeepers, Tvho, Ijy 
spreading the deamess of provisions over a larger space and time, 
prevent scarcity from becoming real famine, the frightful lot at 
ceiiain and not distant intervals of onr less commercial fore- 
fathers. These men, by the mere instinct of self-interest, are not 
alone birds of warning that prevent waste, but, as the raven of 
Elijah, they bring supplies from afar. But let the incendiary 
spirit have rendered them birds of ill omen, and it is well if the 
deluded malcontents can be restrained from levelling at them 
missiles more alarming than the cuiseof the unwise that alightetU 
not. ** There be three things (says the wise son of Sirach) that 
mine heart f eareth, the slander of a city, the gathering together 
of an unruly multitude, and a false accusation : all these are worse 
than death." But all these are the arena, and the chosen weapona 
of demagogues. Wretches ! they would without remorse detract 
the hope that is th3 subliming and expanding warmth of public 
credit, destroy the public credit that is the vital air of national 
industry, convert obstruction into stagnation, and make grass 
grow in the exchange and the market-place; if so they might 
but goad ignorance into riot, and fanaticism into rebellion ! They 
would snatch the last morsel from the poor man's lips to make 
him curse the government in his heart — ^alas ! to fall at length, 
either ignominiously beneath the strength of the outraged law, or- 
(if God in His anger, and for the punishment of general depravity, 
should require a severer and more extensive retribution) to peiishi 
9till -more lamentably among the victims of its weakness. 

Thus, then, I have answered at large to the first of the three ; 
questions proposed as the heads and divisions of this address. I 
am well aware that our demagogues are not the only empirics . 
who have tampered with the case. But I felt unwilling to put 
the mistakes of sciolism, or even those of vanity and self-interest, 
in the same section with crime and guilt. What is omitted here 
will find its place elsewhere, the more readily that, having been 
tempted by the foulness of the ways to turn for a short space out 
of my direct path, I have encroached already on the second ques- 
tion ; that, namely, which respects the ultimate causes and imme- 
diate occasions of the complaint. 

The latter part of this problem I appear to myself to hav< 
Bolved fully and satisfactorily. To those who deem any further 
or deeper research superfluous, I must content myself with ob- 
serving that I have never heard it denied that there is more than 
a sufficiency of food in existence. I have, at least, met with no 
ui*oof that iJid'e is or has been any scarcity either in the materials 

2 D 
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of all neceasary comforts, or any lack of strengih, skill, and iib 
dustry to prepare them. If we saw a man in health pining at a 
full table because there was not " the sayoury meat there which 
he loyed" and had expected^ the wanton delay or negligence of the 
messenger would be a complete answer to our inquiries after the 
occasion of this sullenness or inappetence ; but the cause of it 
wo should be tempted to seek in the man's own undisciplined 
temper, or habits of self-indulgence. So far from agreeing there- 
fore with those who find the causes in the occasions, I think the 
half of the question already solved of very unequal importance 
with that which yet remains for solution. 

The immediate occasions of the existing distress may be cor- 
rectly given with no greater difficulty than would attend any 
other series of known historic facts; but toward the discovery 
of its true seat and sources I can but offer a humble contribution. 
They appear to me, however, resolvable into the overbalance * of 
the commercial spirit in consequence of the absence or weakness 
of the countef^weights ; this overbalance considered as displaying 
itself, 1, in the commercial world itself; 2, in the agricultural; 
3, in the government ; and, 4, in the combined influence of all 
three on the more numerous and labouring classes. 

Of the natural counter-forces to the impetus of trade, the first 
that presents itself to my mind is the ancient feeling of rank and 
ancestry, compared with our present self-complacent triumph over 
these supposed prejudices. Not that titles and the rights of pre- 
cedence are pursued by us with less eagerness than by our fore- 
fathers. The contrary is the case; and for this very cause, 
because they inspire less reverence. In the old times they were 
valued by the possessor and revered by the people as distinctions 
of nature, which the crown itself could only ornament, but not 
give. Like the stars in heaven, their influence was wider and 
more general, because for the mass of mankind there was no hope 
of reaching, and therefore no desire to appropriate them. That 
many evils as weU as advantages accompanied this state of things 
am well aware : and likewise that many of the latter have be* 

* I entreat attention to the word over- minister or of a cabinet to say to the current 
balance. My opinions would be greatly mis- of national tendency, stay here ! or flow- 
interpreted if { were supposed to think hos- there ! The excess can ooJy be remedied by 
tiloly of the spirit of commerce to which I the slow progress of intellect, the influences 
attribute the largest proportion of our actual of religion, and irresistible events guided by 
freedom (i.e. as Englishmen, and not merely I'rovidence. In the points even, which I 
as landowners) and at least as large a share have presumed to blame, by the word govern* 
of our virtues as of our vices. Still more mcnt I intend all the directors of political 
anxiously would I guard agaUist the suspicion power, that is, the great estates of the realm, 
of a design to inculpate any number or claas temporal and spiritual, and not only the IMr- 
aC individuals. i\ is not in the power of a Uament. but all the elements of Parliameai. 
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oome inccmpatible with far more unportant blessings. It woul^ 
therefore, be sickly affectation to suspend the thankfulness due 
for our immunity from the one, in an idle regret for the loss oi 
the other. But however true this may be, and whether the good 
or the evil preponderated, stiU it acted as a counterpoise to the 
grosser superstition for wealth. Of the efficiency of this counter- 
influence we can offer negative proof only : and for this we need 
only look back on the deplorable state of Holland in respect of 
patriotism and public spirit at and before the commencement oi 
the French Revolution. 

The limits and proportions of this address allow little more 
than a bare reference to this point. The same restraint I must 
impose on myself in the following. For imder this head I include 
the general neglect of all the austerer studies; the long and 
ominous eclipse of philosophy ; the usurpation of that venerable 
name by physical and psychological empiricism; and the non- 
existence of a learned and philosophic public, which is perhaps 
the only innoxious form of an imperiv/rn in imfperio, but at the 
same time the only form which is not directly or indirectly en- 
couraged. So great a risk do I incur of malignant interpretation, 
and the assertion itsrJf is so likely to appear paradoxical even to 
men of candid minds, that I should have passed over this point, 
most important as I know it to be, but that it will be found 
stated more at large, with all its proofs, in a work on the point of 
publication. The fact is simply this. We have — clovers shall I 
entitle them ? — or must I not rather hazard the introduction of 
their own phi'ases, and say, amateurs or dilettanti, as musicians, 
botanists, florists, mineralogists, and antiquarians? Nor is it 
denied that these are ingenuous pursuits, and such as become 
men of rank and fortune. Neither in these nor in any other points 
do I complain of any excess in the pursuits themselves ; but of 
that which arises from the deficiency of the counterpoise. The 
effect is the same. Every work which can be made use of eithei* 
to immediate profit or immediate pleasure; every work which 
falls in with the desire of acquiring wealth sudd^y, or which 
can gratify the senses, or pamper the still more degrading appe* 
tite for scandal and personal defamation, is sure of an appro- 
priate circulation. But neither philosophy nor theology, in the 
strictest sense of the words, can be said to have even a public 
existence among us. I feel assured that if Plato himself wei*e to 
return and renew his sublime lucubrations in the metropolis of 
Oreat Biitain, a handicraftsman from a laboratory, who had just 
flucceeded in disoxydating an earth, would be thought far the 
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more respectable, nay, the more iUnstrious, person of tine two. 
Nor will it be the lesiat drairback from bis bonours tbat be bad 
never eren asked limwelf wbat law of uniTersal being, nature 
uttered in tbis pbenomenon : wbilc tbe cbaracter of a yisionai-y 
would Ije tbe sole remuneration of tbe man wbo, fi-om tbe insigbt 
into tbat law, bad previouslj denronstrated tbe necessity of tbe 
fact. As to tbat wbicb passes witb us under tbe name of meta- 
pbjsics, pbilosopbic elements, and tbe like, I refer ereiy man of 
reflection to tbe contrast between tbe present times and tbose 
sbortly after tbe restoration of ancient literature. In tbe latter 
we find tbe greatest men of tbe ag^, statesmen, warriors, mo- 
narcbs, arcbitects, in closest intercourse witb pbilosopby. I need 
only mention tbe names of Lorenzo tbe Magnificent, Pious, Count 
Mirandola, Ficinus, and Politian ; tbe abstruse subjects of tbeii* 
discussion, and tbe importance attached to tbem, as tbe requisite 
qualifications of men placed by Providence as guides and gover- 
nors of tbeir fellow-creatures. If tbis be undeniable, equally 
notorious is it tbat at present tbe more effective a man's talents 
rire, and tbe more likely be is to be useful and distinguisbed in 
tbe bigbest situations of public life, tbe earlier does be sbow bis 
aversion to tbe metapbysics and tbe books of metapbysical specu- 
lation wbicb are placed before bim : tbougb tbey come witb tbe 
recommendation of being so many triumpbs of modem good 
sense over tbe schools of ancient pbilosopby. Dante, Petrarcb, 
Spensei', Sir Philip Sidney, Algernon Sidney, Milton, and Barrow, 
were Platonists. But all the men of genius with whom it has 
been my fortune to converse, cither profess to know nothing of 
the present systems or to despise them. It would be equally 
imjust and irrational to seek the solution of this difference in the 
men ; and if not, it can be found only in the philosophic sy&iems 
themselves. And so in truth it is. The living of former ages 
communed gladly with a life-breathing philosophy. The living of 
the present age wisely leave the dead to take care of the dead. 

But whatever the causes may be, the result is before our eyes. 
An excess in our attachment to tempoi*al and personal objects can 
be counteracted only by a pre-occupation of the intellect and the 
affections with permanent, tmiversal, and eternal truths. Let no 
man enter, said Plato, who has not previously disciplined hia 
mind by geometry. He considered this science as the first purifi- 
cation of the soul, by abstracting the attention from the accidents 
of the senses. We too teach geometry ; but that there may be no 
danger of the pupil's becoming too abstract in bis conceptions, it 
has been not only proposed, but the proposal has been adopted* 
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that it should be taught by wooden diagrams ! It pains me to 
remember with what applause a work, that placed the inductions 
of modern chemistry in the same rank with the demonstrations 
of mathematical science, was received even in a mathematical 
university. I must not peimit myself to say more on this subject, 
desirous as I am of showing the importance of a philosophic 
class, and of evincing that it is of vital utility, and even an essen- 
tial element in the composition of a civilized community. It must 
suffice that it has been explained in what respect the pursuit of 
truth for its own sake, and the reverence yielded to its professors, 
has a tendency to calm or counteract the pursuit of wealth ; and 
that therefore a counter-force is wanting wherever philosophy is 
degraded in the estimation of society. What are you (a philo- 
sopher was once asked) in consequence of your admiration of 
these abstruse speculations ? He answered : What I am, it does 
not become me to say ; but what thousands are who despise them, 
and even pride themselves on their ignorance, I see — and tremble ! 
There is a third influence, alternately our spur and our curb, 
without which all the pursuits and desires of man must either 
exceed or fall short of their just measure. Need I add that I 
mean the influence of religion P I speak of that sincere, that 
entire interest in the undivided faith of Christ which demands 
the first-fruits of the whole man, his affections no less than his 
outward acts, his understanding equally with his feelings. For 
be assured, never yet did there exist a full faith in the diyino 
Word (by whom not immortality alone, but light and immortality, 
were brought into the world) which did not expand the intellect 
while it purified the heart; which did not multiply the aims and 
objects of the mind, while it fixed and simplified those of the 
desii'es and passions. If acquiescence without insight ; if warmth 
without light ; if an immunity from doubt given and guaranteed 
by a resolute ignorance ; if the habit of taking for granted the 
words of a catechism, remembered or forgotten ; if a sensation of 
positiveness substituted, I will not say for certainty, but for that 
calm assurance the very means and conditions of which it super- 
sedes ; if a belief that seeks the darkness, and yet strikes no root, 
immovable as the limpet from its rock, and like the limpet fixed 
there by mere force of adhesion; — if these suffice to make us 
Christians, in what intelligible sense could our Lord have an- 
nounced it as the height and consummation of the signs and 
miracles which attested His' divinity that the Gospel was preached 
to the poor P In what sense could the Apostle affirm that believers 
have received, not indeed the wisdom of this world that comes to 
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nouglit, but the wisdom of Gk>d, tliat we miglit know and eomprex 
bend the things that are freely given to us of Grod P or that erery 
Christian, in proportion as he is indeed a Christian, has received 
the Spirit that searcheth all things, yea the deep things of God 
himsdf P— on what gp:t>nnds could the Apostle denounce even the 
sincerest fervour of spirit as defective, where it does not bring 
forth fruits in the understanding P * Or again, if to believe were 
enough, why are we commanded by another Apostle that, " besides 
thi^ giving all diligence we should add to our faith manly energy^ 
and to mimly energy knowledge " P Is it not especially significant 
that, in the divine economy as revealed to us in the New Testa- 
ment, the peculiar office of Redemption is attributed to the Word, 
that is, to the intelligential wisdom which from all eternity is with 
God, and is God P ^lat in Him is life, and the life is the light 
of men P 
y In the present day we hear much, and from men of various 
creeds, of the plainness and simplicity of the Christian religion : 
and a strange abuse has been made of these words, often indeed 
with no ill intention, but stiU oftener by men who would fain trans* 
form the necessity of believing in Christ into a recommendation 
to believe Him. The advocates of the latter scheme grew out of a 
sect that were called Socinians, but having succeeded in disbeliev- 
ing far beyond the last footmarks of the Socini, have chosen to 
designate themselves by the name of Unitarians. But this is a 
word which, in its proper sense, can belong only to their antago- 
nists : for imity or unition, and indistinguishable unicity or one- 
ness, are incompatible terms: while, in the exclusive sense in 
which they mean the name to be tmderstood, it is a presumptuous 
boast, and an uncharitable calumny. Their true designation, 
which simply expresses a fact admitted on all sides, would be that 
of Fsilanthropists,t or assertors of the mere humanity of Christ. 
It is the interest of those men to speak of the Christian religion 
as comprised in a few plain doctrines, and containing nothing 
not inteUigible, at the first hearing, to men of the narrowest capa* 
cities. Well, then (it might be replied), we are disposed to place 
a full reliance on the veracity of the great Totmder of the Chris- 
tian religion, and likewise — ^which is more than you yourselves 

* Brethren, be not children in understand- unity and sameness, -ras among the elemen- 

ing : howbcit, in malice be ye children, bnt in tary principles of the eld logicians ; and the 

u^erstanding be mea. sophisms grounded on the confusion of theae 

f New thingsjustify new terms. NovUin terms have been ably exposed by Leibnitav 

re&ia Ucet nova nobU verba confinger€.—We in his critique on Wissowatius, the acuteat, 

never speak of the unity of attraction, or of perhaps, of all the learned Socinian divines^ 

the unity of repulsion ; but of the uziity of when Socinian divines were undeniably 

attraction and repulsion in each one corpu»> of learning, 
cto. The eaeential diversity of the ioeaa, 
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arc on all occasions willing to admit — on the accuracy and com- 
petence of the writers who first recorded His acts and sayings. 
"We have learned from yon whom — and we now wish to hear 
from you what — we are to believe. The answer is : the actual 
occurrence of an extraordinary event, as recorded by the biogra- 
phers of Jesus, in confirmation of doctrines, without the previous 
belief of whidi no man would, or rather, according to St. Paul's 
declaration, could become a convert to Christianity; doctrines 
which it is certain that Christ's immediate disciples believed, not 
less confidently before they had acknowledged His mission than 
they did afterwards. Religion and politics, they tell us, require but 
the application of a common sense, which every man possesses, to 
a subject in which every man is concerned. " To be a musician, 
an orator, a painter, or even a good mechanician, presupposes 
genius ; to be an excellent artisan or mechanic requires more than 
an average degree of talent; but to be a legislator or a theologian, 
or both at once, demands nothing but common sense." * Kow we 
willingly admit that nothing can be necessary to the salvation of 
a Christian which is not in his power. For such, therefore, as 
have neither the opportunity nor the capacity of learning more, 
sufficient, doubtless, will be the belief of those plain truths, and 
the fulfilment of those commands, which to be incapable of under- 
standing is to be a man in appearance only. But ever to this 
scanty creed the disposition of faith must be added : and let it not 
be forgotten that, though nothing can be easier than to under- 
stand a code of belief, four-fifths of which consists in avowals of 
disbelief, and the remainder in truths concerning which (in thi» 
country at least) a man must have taken pains to learn to have- 
any doubt ; yet it is by no means easy to reconcile this code ot 
negatives with the declarations of the Christian Scriptures. On 
the contrary, it requires all the resources of verbal criticism, and. 
all the perverse subtlety of special pleading, to work out a plau- 
sible semblance of correspondency between them. It must, how- 
ever, be conceded, that a man may consistently spare himself 
the trouble of the attempt, and leave the New Testament unread,, 
after he has once thoroughly persuaded himself that it can teach 
him nothing of any real importance that he does not already 
know. St. Paul indeed thought otherwise. For though he too 
teaches us, that in the religion of Christ there is milk for babes ; 

• The FHend, toL i. As the original the British Essayists: if indeed a work, a 

work, of which but a small number of copies great part of which is new in substance, and 

were printed on stamped sheets, and sent to the whole in form and arrangement, ran be 

the subscribers by the post, Is not to be pro- described as an edition of the former. (This 

eared, the reference is made to the edition reference will be found at p. 133 in Bobn'i 

BOfi printing, hi three volumes, of the slM of Standard Library edition of Tht FHend.) 
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yet Lc informs us at the same time that there is meat for strong 
men ! and to the like purpose one of the Fathei's has ob8Cl•^'ed, 
that in the New Testament there are shallows where the himb 
may ford, and depths where the elephant must swim. The 
Apostle exhorts the followers of Christ to the continual study of 
the new religion, on the ground that in the mystery of Chii-jt, 
which in other ages was not made known to the sons of men, and 
in the riches of Christ, which no research could exhaust, there 
were contained all the treasures of knowledge and wisdom. 
Accordingly, in that earnestness of spirit which his own personal 
experience of the truth inspii'ed, he prays with a solemn and a 
ceremonious feiTOur that, being " strengthened with might in the 
inner man, they may be able to comprehend with all saints what 
is the breadth and length and depth and height " of that living 
principle, at once the giyer and the gift ! of that anointing faith, 
which in endless evolution " teaches us of all things, and is 
truth I" For all things are but parts and f oims of its progressive 
manifestation, and every new knowledge but a new organ of 
sense and insight into this one all-inclusive verity, which, still 
iilling the vessel of the understanding, still dilates it to a capacity 
of yet other and yet gi'eater truths, and thus makes the soul feel 
its poverty by the very amplitude of its present, and the immen- 
sity of its reversionary, wealth. All truth indeed is simple, and 
needs no extrinsic ornament. And the more profound the truth 
is, the more simple: for the whole labour and building-up of 
knowledge is but one continued process of simplification. But I 
cannot comprehend in what ordinaiy sense of the words the 
properties of plainness and simplicity can be applied to the 
Prophets, or to the writings of St. John, or to the epistles of St. 
Paul ; or. what can have so marvellously improved the capacity of 
our laity beyond the same class of persons among the primitive 
Christians ; who, as we are told by a fellow apostle, found in the 
writings last-mentioned many passages hard to be understood, 
which the unlearned, as well as the tmstable, were in danger of 
wresting and misintei-preting. I can well understand, however, 
what is and has been the practical consequence of this notion. 
It is this very consequence, indeed, that occasioned the preced- 
ing remarks, makes them pertinent to my present iubject, and 
gives them a place in the train of argument requisite for its 
illustration. For what need of any after-recurrence to the 
sources of infonnation concerning a religion, the whole contents 
of which can be thoroughly acquired at once and in a few hours P 
An occasional remombrancing may, perhaps^ be expedient ; but 
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fvLat object of study can a man propose to himself in a matter of 
wLicli lie knows all that can be known, all at least that it is of 
use to know ? Like the first rules of arithmetic, its few plain 
and obvious tmths may hourly sei-ve the man's purposes, yet 
iierer once occupy his thoughts. But it is impossible that the 
affections should be kept constant to an object which gives no 
employment to the understanding. The energies of the intellect, 
increase of insight, and enlarging views, are necessary to keep 
jdive the substantial faith in the heart. They are the appointed 
fudl to the sacred fire. In the state of perfection all other facul- 
ties may, perhaps, be swallowed up in love ; but it is on the wings 
of the Chenibim, which the ancient Hebrew doctors interpreted as 
meaning the powers and efforts of the intellect, that we must first 
be borne up to the " pui*e empyrean ": and it must be seraphs 
and not the hearts of poor mortals that can bum unf uelled and 
self -fed. " Give me understanding (exclaimed the royal Psalmist) 
and I shall observe Thy law with my whole heart. Teach me 
knowledge and good judgment. Thy commandment is exceeding 
broad : O how I love Thy law ! it is my meditation all the day. 
The entrance of Thy words giveth light, it giveth understanding 
to the simple. I prevented the dawning of the morning : mine 
eyes prevent the night-watches, that I might meditate upon Thy 
word." Now where the very conti'ary of this is the opinion of 
many, and the practice of most, what results can be expected but 
those which ai*e actually presented to us in our daily experience ? 
There is one class of men* who read the Scriptures, when they 

* Whether It be on the increase, as a sect, (ran nanies in gurgite vasto) bear to the 

is doubtful. But It is admitted by all— nay, negative (that Is, their l)ellef to their dis- 

strnnge as it may seem, made a matter of belief), it will be an act of kindness to the 

!K.>ast— that the number of its secret adbe- unwary to bring together the former under 

rents, outwardly of other denominations, is one point of view. This is done in the fol- 

tenfold greater than that of its avowed and lowing catalogue, the greater part If not the 

Incorporated followers. And truly. In our whole of which may be authenticated from 

cities and great manufacturing and commer- the writings of Mr. Jielsbam. 

cial towns, among lawyers and such of the 1. They believe in one God, professing to 

tradesfolk as are the ruling members in differ from other Christians only in holding 

book-clubs, I am inclined to fear that this the Deity to be unipersonal, the Father alone 

has not been asserted without good grormd. being God, the Son a mere, though an in- 

For Socinianism in its present Ibrm, consist- spired and highly gifted, man, and the Holy 

fngalmost wholly in attack and imagined de- Spirit either a synonym of Gkxl, or of the 

tcction, has a particular diarm for what are divine agency, or of its effects, 

called shrewd, knowing men. Besides, the 2. They believe men's actions necessitated, 

rain and half-educated, whose Christian and and consistently with this affirm that the 

.-inmames in the title pages of our Magazines, Christian religion (ix. their view of it) pre- 

Lady's Diaries, &c. are the successors of the eludes all remorse for our sins, they being a 

ihame-faced ' Critos, Philcleutheroses, and present calamity, but not guilt 

Philaletheses in the time of our grand- 3. They believe the Gospels, though not 

lathers, will be something: and now that written by inspiration, to be authentic 

i)cism has gone otit of fasffion, Socinianism histories on the whole: though with some 

iios swept up its refuse. As the main success additions and interpolations. And on the 

»f this sect is owing to the small proportion authority of these writings, confirmed by 

which tiie affirmative articles of their f^ith other evidence, they believe in the Iwesumx^ 
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do read them, in order to pick and cboose their faith ; or, to speak 
more accurately, for the purpose of plncking away live-tuunder, 
aa it were, from the divine organism of the Bible, textnary mor- 
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4. On the liistoric cradlbUitj of this ewnX 
they belieye In the resarrection of tbe body, 
which in their opInioQ fai the whole man, tX 
tbe last day: and differ tnm other chnrdies 
in this only, that wliile other Christians be- 
lieve that all men will arise in the body, 
tbey hold, that all the bodies that had been 
men will arise. 

6. A ootaln indefinite namber of mankind 
tbas renewed to life and consciousness, it is 
tbe common belief <if them all, will be placed 
in a state of happiness and Immortality. But 
with respect to those who have died in the 
calamitous condition of unreformed sinful- 
ness (to what extent it is for the Supreme 
Judge to decide), they are divided among 
theniselyes. The one party teach, that such 
unhappy persons will be raised only to be re- 
annil^ted: tbe other party co(»<end that 
thera will be a final restoration %>( all m^n, 
with a purgatory or state of remedial disd- 

Eline, the severi^ and duration of whica will 
e proportioned to the kind, degree, and 
obstinacy of the disease, and of which there- 
fore every man is left to bis own conjectural 
hopes and fears: with this comfort however 
to tbe very worst (ix. most unfortunate and 
erroneous of mankind^ that it will be all well 
with them at last^ In this article they differ 
firom the Papists, in having no bell, and 
in placing their purgatory after, instead of 
before, the Day of Judgment 

6. Lastly, as tbey hold only an bitellec- 
tual and physical, and not a moral difference 
in the actions and characters of men, they not 
being free agents, and tiierefore not more 
responsible beings than the brute beasts, 
although their greater powers of memory and 
comparison render than more susceptible 
of being acted on by prospective motives 
(and in this sense they retain tlie term re- 
sponsibility, after having purified it by the 
ex-inanition of its old, and the transfusion of 
a new, meaning)— and as they, with strict 
consequence, merge all the attributes of Deity 
in power, Intelligence, and benevolence 
(mercy and Justice being modes, or rather 
perspective views, of the two latter; the 
holiness of Ood meaning the same or nothing 
at all; and His ang^r, offence, and hatred of 
moral evil, being mere metaphors and figures 
of speech addressed to a rude and barbarous 
peq>le), they profess to hold a Redemption— 
not liowever by the Cross of Christ, except as 
IBs death was an evidence of His sincerity, 
and the necessary preUminary to His Resur- 
rection ; but— by the effects which this fact 
of Ills Resurrecdon, together with His ex- 
ample, and His re-publication of the moral 
precepts 'taught indeed long before, but, as 



they think, not so clearly, by Hoses and the 
Prophets) were calculated to produce on the 
human mind. So that if it had so hai^ened 
that a man had been influenced to an inno- 
cent and useful life 1^ the example, precepts, 
and martyrdom of Socrates, Socntes and not 
Christ would have been his redeemer. 

These are all the positives of tlie modem 
Sodnian creed, and even these it was not 
possible to extricate wholly from the points 
of disbelief But if it should be asked, why 
this resurrection or roKavation is confined to 
the human animal, the answer must be— that 
more than this has not been revealed. And 
so tar all Christians will Join assent. But 
some have added, and In my opinion much tr» 
their credit, that they hope it may be the 
case with the brutes likewise, as they see no 
sufficient reason to tbe contrary. And truly 
upon their scheme I agree with thenL For 
if man be no other or nobler creature essen- 
tially than he Is represented in their sysiem, 
the meanest reptile, that maps out its path on 
tbe earth by lines of slime, must be of equal 
worth and res^pectability, not only in the 
sight of the Holy One, but by a strange con- 
tradiction even before man's own reason. 
For remove all the sources of esteem and the 
love founded on esteem, and whatever else 
presupposes a will and therein a possible 
transcendence to tbe material world, noan- 
klnd as far as my experience has extended 

iand I am less than the least of many whom 
could cite as having formed the very same 
Judgment) are on the whole distinguished 
from tlie other blasts incomparably more to 
their disadvantage, by lying, treachery, in- 
gratitude, massacre, thirst of blood, and by 
sensualities which both in sort and degree it 
would be libelling their brother-beasts to call 
bestial, than to tlieir advantage by a greater 
extent of intellect. And what indeed, ab- 
stracted from the free-will, could this intellect 
be but a more showy instinct? of more 
various application indeed, but far less se- 
cure, useful, or adapted to its purposes, tbsrn 
the instinct of birds, insects, and the like. In 
short, as 1 have elsewhere observed, compared 
with the wiles and factories of the spldler, or 
with the cunning of the fox, it would be but 
a more efflorescent, and for that very cause a 
less efficient, salt to preserve the hc^ from 
pntrifying before its destined hour. 

Well may the words of Isaiah be applied 
and addressed to tbe teachers and (ollowers of 
this sect, or rather, ] would say, to their 
tenets as personified—" Tbe word of tlie Lord 
was unto them, precept u))on precept, lin« 
npon line, here a little and there a little, that 
they might go and fall backward, and bm 
broken and snared. Wherefore bear ibm 
word of the Lord, ye ecorul^l men that rvM 
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dels, and fragments for tbe support of doctrines which they had 
learned beforehand from the higher oracle of their own natural 
common sense. Sanctas 8(n'ijptura8 frustani ut frustrent. Through 
the gracious dispensations of Providence a complexity of circum- 
stances may co-operate as antidotes to a noxious principle, and 
realise the paradox of a very good man tmder a very evil faith. 
It is not denied, that a Socinian may be as honest, useful, and 
benevolent a character as any of his neighbours ; and if he thinks 
more, and derives a larger portion of his pleasures from intel- 
lectual sources, he is likely to be more so. But in such instances, 
and I am most willing to bear witness from my own experience 
that they are not infrequent, the fruit is from the grafts, not 
from the tree. The native produce is, or would be, an intriguing, 
overbearing, scornful, and worldly disposition : and in point of 
fact it is the only scheme of religion that inspires in its adherents 
a contempt for the tmderstandings of all who differ from them. 
But be this as it may, and whatever be its effects, it is not pro- 
bable that Christianity will have any direct influence on men who 
pay it no other compliment than that of calling by its name the 
previous dictates and decisions of their own mother- wit. 

But the more nxmierous class is of those who do not trouble 
themselves at all with religious matters, which they resign to the 
clergyman of the parish. But while not a few among these men 
consent to pray and hear by proxy, and while others, more at- 
tentive to the prudential advantages of a decorous character, yield 
the customary evidence of their church-membership, but, this 
performed, are at peace with themselves, and 

" think their Sanday's task 

As much as Ood or man can fairly ask ;" 

there exists amongst the most respectable laity of car cities and 
great towns an active, powerful, and enlarging minority, whose 
industry, while it enriches their families, is at the same time a 
support to the revenue, and not seldom enHyens their whole 
neighbourhood : men whose lives are free from all disreputable 
infirmities, and of whose activity in the origination, patronage^ 
and management both of charitable and of religious associations, 
— who must not have read or heard ? and who that has, will dare 
deny to be most exemplary P After the custom of our forefathers, 
and their pure household religion,* these, in so many respects 
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estimable persons, are for the greater pai-t in tlie habit of LiTing 
family prayer and a poi'tion of Scripture read eveiy morning and 
evening. In this class, with such changes or substitutions as the 
peculiar tenets of the sect require, we must include the sensible, 
orderly, and beneficent Society of the Friends, more commonly 
called Quakers, Here then, if anywhere (that is, in any class of 
men, for the present argument is not concerned with individuals), 
we may expect to find Christianity tempering commercial avidity 
and sprinkling its holy damps on the passion of accumulation. 
This, I say, we might expect to find, if an undoubting belief in 
the threats and promises of Revelation, and a consequent regu- 
larity of personal, domestic, and social demeanour, sufficed to 
constitute that Christianity the power and privilege of which is 
80 to renew and irradiate the whole intelligential and moral life 
of man, as to overcome the spirit of the world. (St. John, 
Epistle I.) K this, the appointed test, were found wanting, 
should we not be forced to apprehend, nay, are we not compelled 
to infer, that the spirit of prudential motive, however ennobled by 
the magnitude and awfulness of its objects,* and though, as the 
termination of a lower, it may be the commencement (and not 
seldom the occasion) of an higher state, is not, even in respect of* 
morality itself, that abiding and continuous piinciple of action, 
which is either one with the faith spoken of by St. Paul, or its 
immediate oflfspring. It cannot be that spirit of obedience to the 
commands of Christ, by which the soul dwelleth in Him, and He 
in it (1 John iii. 4), and which our Saviour himself announces 

* And in this alone the late Dr. Paley, by a torment and our expectation of pleasure from 

use of terms altogether arbitrary, places the an infinitely powerful Being, we are under 

distinction l)ctwccn prudence and virtue, the a prudential obligation of acting towards our 
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reason, on no other ground, but because he works of Dr. Paley (his Sermons excepted) 

t)clieves that God is able and determined act not the less pernicious part, because the 

either to gratify or to torment him. Thus, most decorous and plausible. The fallacious 

the great principle of the Gospel, that we are sophistry of the grouiiding principle in tbia 

Iwnnd to love our neighbours as ourselves and whole system has been detected by Dei 

filod above all, must, if translated into a con- Cartes and Bishop Butler : and of late year^ 

•istency with this theoiy of enlightened self- with great ability and originality, by Mr. W 

•ovcran thus: On the ground of our tear of Ha2liit. 
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as a being bom again. And this indispensable act, or influence, 
or impregnation, of which, as of a divine tradition, the eldest 
philosophy is not silent ; which flashed through the darkness of 
the pagan mysteiies ; and which it was therefore a reproach to a 
master in Israel, that he had not ali'eady known (St. John's Gospel, 
c. iii.) — ^this is elsewhere explained as a seed which, though of 
gradual development, did yet potentially contain the essential 
form, not merely of a better, but of another life : amidst aU the 
frailties and transient eclipses of mortality making, I repeat, the 
subjects of this regeneration not so properly better as other men, 
whom therefore the world could not but hate, as aliens. Its own 
native growth, however, improved by cultivation (whether through 
the agency of blind sympathies, or of an intelligent self-interest, 
the utmost heights to which the worldly life can ascend), the world 
has always been ready and willing to acknowledge and admire. 
They are of the world : therefore speak they out of the heart of the 
world (eic Tov Koa-fiov) and the world heareth them. (1 John iv.) 

To abstain from acts of wrong and violence, to be moreover 
industiious, useful, and of seemly bearing, are qualities presup- 
posed in the Grospel code, as the preliminary conditions rather 
than the proper and peculiar effects of Christianity. But they 
are likewise qualities so palpably indispensable to the temporal 
interests of mankind that, if we except the brief frenzies of revo- 
lutionaiy riot, there never was a time in which the world did not 
profess to reverence them : nor can we state any period in which 
a more than ordinaiy character for assiduity, regularity, and 
charitableness did not secure the world's praise and favour, and 
were not calculated to advance the individual's own worldly in- 
terests: provided only, that his manners and professed tenets 
were those of some known and allowed body of men. 

I ask, then, what is the fact ? We are — and, tiQ its good pur- 
poses, which are many, have been all achieved, and we can become 
something better, long may we continue such! — a busy, enter- 
prising, and commercial nation. The habits attached to this 
character must, if there exist no adequate counterpoise, inevitably 
lead us under the specious names of utility, practical knowledge, 
and so forth, to look at all things through the medium of the 
market, and to estimate the worth of all pursuits and attainments 
by their marketable value. In this does the spirit of trade con- 
sist. No^' would the general experience bear us out in the asser- 
tion that, amid the absence or declension of all other antagonist 
forces, there is found in the very cii'cle of the trading and opulent 
themselves, in the increase, nanitily. of religious professors among 
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them, a spring of reeistance to the excess of the commercial im* 
petna, from l£o impressive example of their unworldlj feelings 
evidenced by their moderation in worldly pursuits P I fear that 
we may anticipate the answer, wherever the religions zeal of such 
professors does not likewise manifest itself, by the glad devotion 
of as large a portion of their time and industry as the duty of 
providing a fair competence for themselves and their families 
leaves at their own disposal, to the comprehension of those in- 
spired writings and the evolution of those pregnant truths which 
are proposed for our earnest, sedulous research, in order that by 
occupying our understandings they may more and more assimilate 
our affections. I fear that the inquiring traveller would more 
often hear of zealous religionists who have read (and as a duty too 
and with all due acquiescence) the prophetic, " Woe to them that 
join house to house and lay field to field, that they may be alone 
in the landl" and yet find no object deform the beauiy of the 
prospect from their window or even from their castle turrets so 
annoyingly as a meadow not their own, or a field under plough- 
ing with ilie beam-end of the plough in the hands of its humble 
owner ! I fear that he must too often make I'eport of men lawful 
in their dealings, scriptural in their language, alms-givers, and 
patrons of Sunday schools, who are yet resistless and overawing 
bidders at all land auctions in their neighbourhood, who live in 
the centre of farms without leases, and tenants without attach- 
ments ! Or if his way should lie through our great towns and 
manufacturing districts, instances would grow cheap with him of 
wealthy religious practitioners, who never travel for orders with- 
out cards of edification in prose and verse, and small tracts of 
admonition and instruction, all " plain and easy, and suited to the 
jieanest capacities ;" who pray daily, as the first act of the morn- 
ing and as the last of the evening, Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil; and employ all the interval with sus. 
•edge of appetite keen as the scythe of death in the pursuit of yet 
more and yet more of a temptation so perilous, that (as they have 
fuU often read, and heard read, without the least questioning, or 
whisper of doubt) no power short of Omnipotence could make 
their deliverance from it credible or conceivable. Of all denomi- 
nations of Christians, there is not one in existence or on recoi*d 
whose whole scheme of faith and worship was so expressly framed 
for the one purpose of spiritualizing the mind and of abstracting 
it from the vanities of the world, as the Society of Friends ! not 
one, in which the church members are connected, and their pro- 
•fessed principles enforced, by so effective and wonderful a form 
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of discipline. But in Uie zeal of their founders and first prosely tea 
for perfect spiritualitj they excluded from their system all minis- 
ters specially trained and educated for the ministry, with all pro- 
fessional theologians : and they omitted to provide for the raising 
up among themselyes any other established class of learned 
men, as teachers and schoolmasters, for instance, in their stead. 
Even at this day, though the Quakers are in genei*al remarkably 
shrewd and intelligent in all worldly concerns, yet learning, and 
more particularly theological learning, is more rare among them 
in proportion to their wealth and rank in life, and held in less 
value, than among any other known sect of Christians. What 
has been the result? If the occasion permitted, I could dilate 
with pleasure on their decent manners and decorous morals, as 
individuals, and their exemplary and truly illustrious philan- 
thropic efforts as a body. From all the gayer and tinsel vanities 
of the world their discipline has preserved them, and the English 
character owes to their example some part of its manly plaimiess 
in externals. But my argument is confined to the question, 
whether religion in its present state and under the present con- 
ceptions of its demands and purposes does, even among the most 
religious, exe/t any efficient force of control over the commercial 
spirit, the excess of which we have attributed, not to the extent 
and magnitude of the commerce itself, but to the absence or 
imperfection of its appointed checks and counter-agents. Now as 
the system of the Friends in its first intention is of all others 
most hostile to worldly-mindedness on the one hand, and as, on 
the other, the adherents of this system both in confession and 
practice confine Christianity to feelings and motives, they may 
be selected as representatives of the strict but unstudied and un- 
inquiring religionists of every denomination. Their characteristic 
propensities will supply, therefore, no unfair test for the degree 
of resistance which our present Christianity is capable of oppos- 
ing to the cupidity of a trading people — that species of Chris- 
tianity I mean, which, as far as knowledge and the faculties of 
thought are concerned — ^which, as far as the growth and grandeur 
of the intellectual man is in question — ^is to be learnt extempore ! 
A Christianity poured in on the catechumen all and all at once, 
as from a shower-bath: and which, whatever it may be in the 
heart, yet for the understanding and reason is from boyhood 
onward a thing past and perfected! If the almost universal 
opinion be tolerably correct, the question is answered. But I by 
no means appropriate the remark to the wealthy Quakers, or even 
Apply it to them in any particilar or eminent sense, when I say taat. 
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of to a as the motley reflexes of my experience move in long prooes* 
&lon of manifold groups before me, the distingnished and world- 
honoured company of Christian mammonists appear to the eye of 
my imagination as a drove of camels heayily laden, yet all at full 
speed, and each in the confident exp<>ctation of passing through the 
eye of the needle, without stop or halt, both beast and baggage. 

Not without an uneasy reluctance have I ventured to tell the 
truth on this subject, lest I should be charged with the indulgence 
of a satirical mood and an uncharitable spleen. But my conscience 
bears me witness, and I know myself too near the gi*ave to trifle 
with its name, that I am solely actuated by a sense of the exceed- 
ing importance of the subject at the present moment. I feel it an 
awful duty to exercise the honest liberty of free utterance in so 
dear a concernment as that of preparing my country for a change 
in its external relations, which must come sooner or later ; which 
I believe to have abeady commenced ; and that it will depend on 
the presence or absence of a coiTcsponding change in the mind of 
the nation, and above all in the aims and ruling opinions of our 
gentry and moneyed men, whether it is to cast down our sti'engtli 
and prosperity, or to fix them on a firmer and more august basis. 
" Surely to every good and peaceable man it must in nature needs 
be a hateful thing to be the displeaser and molester of thousands ; 
but when God commands to take the trumpet and blow a dolorous 
or a jarring blast, it lies not in man's will what he shall say and 
what he shall conceal." 

That my complaints, both in this and in my former Lay Sermon, 
concerning the same eiTors, are not grounded on any peculiai* no- 
tions of mine, the following remarks of a great and good man, not 
less illustrious for his piety and fervent zeal as a Christian than 
for his acuteness and profundity as a philosopher, may, perhaps, 
be accepted as proof. 

" Prevailing studies," he observes, " are of no small consequence 
to a state, the religion, maimers, and civil government of a 
country ever taking some bias from its philosophy, which affects 
not only the minds of its professors and students, but also the 
opinions of all the better sort, and the practice of the whole 
people, remotely and consequentially indeed, though not incon- 
siderably. Have not the doctrines of necessity and materialism, 
with the consequent denial of man's responsibility, of his con*upt 
and fallen nature, and of the whole scheme of Redemption by the 
incarnate Word, gained ground duiing the general passion f o» 
the coi-puscuJarian and experimental philosophy which hath pre- 
vailed about a century? This, indeed, might usefully cnougb 
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have employed some share of tlie leisure and curiositj of in* 
qaisitiye persons. But when it entered the seminaries of learning 
as a necessary accomplishment and as the most important part of 
knowledge, by engrossing men's thoughts and fixing their minds 
80 much on corporeal objects, it hath, however undesignedly, not a 
little indisposed them for spiritual, moral, and intellectual matters. 
Oei*tai3ily, had the philosophy of Pythagoras and Socrates pre- 
vailed in this age, we should not have seen interest take so 
general and fast hold on the minds of men. But while the em- 
ployment of the mind on things purely intellectual is to most men 
irksome, whereas the sensitive powers, by our constant use of 
them, acquire strength, the objects of sense are too often counted 
the chief good. For these things men fight, cheat, and scramble. 
Therefore, in order to tame mankind and introduce a soise of 
vii*tue, the best human means is to exercise their understanding, 
to give them a glimpse of a world superior to the sensible; and 
while they take pains to cherish and maintain the nnimftf life, to 
teach them not to neglect the intellectual. 

" It might very well be thought serious trifling to tell my readers 
that the greatest men had ever a high esteem for Plato; whose 
writings are the touchstone of a hasty and shallow mind ; whose 
philosophy, the admiration of ages, supplied patriots, magistrates, 
and lawgivers, to the most flourishing states, as well fathers to the 
Church and doctors to the schools. In these days the depths of that 
old learning are rately fathomed : and yet it were happy for these 
lands if our young nobility and gentry, instead of modem maxims, 
would imbibe the notions of the great men of antiquity. But in 
these free-thinking times, many an empty head is shook at Aristotle 
and Plato : and the writings of these celebrated ancients are by 
most men treated on a level with the dry and barbarous lucubra- 
tions of the schoolmen. It may, however, be modestly presumed 
that there are not many among U0« ^ven of those that are called 
the better sort, who have more sense, virtue, and love of their 
country than Cicero, who in a letter to Atticus could not forbear 
exclaiming, Socrates et Socratici Viri ! nunquam vdbie graHam 
referam. Would to God ma^y of pur countryme^i had the aame 
obligations to those Socratic witers ! Certainly, wher^, the people 
are well educated, the -art of piloting a state is best leamt from 
the writings of Plato. But among a people void of discipline, 
und a gentry devoted to vulgar cares and views, Plato, Pytha- 
l^oras, and Aristotle themselves, were they living, could do but 
little good." 

Tkoa, then, of the three most approved antagonists to fhr 
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■pint of barter, and the accompanying disposition to OYfrvalne 
riches with all the means and tokens thereof — of the three fittest 
and most likely checks to this tendency, namely, the feeling of 
ancient birth and the respect paid to it by the commanity at 
large; a genuine intellectnal philosophy, with an accredited, 
learned, and philosophic class; and, lastly, religion; we have 
found the first declining, the second not existing, and the third 
efficient, indeed, in many respects and to many excellent purposes, 
only not in this particular direction : the religion hei'e spoken 
of haying long since parted company with that inquisitive and 
bookish theology which tends to defraud the student of his 
worldly wisdom, inasmuch as it diverts his mind from the accu- 
mulation of wealth by pre-occupying his thoughts in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. For the religion of best repute among us 
holds all the truths of Scripture and all the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity so very transcendent, or so very easy, as to make study and 
research either vain or needless. It professes, therefore, to hunger 
and thirst after righteousness alone, and the rewards of the 
righteous; and thus habitually taking for granted all truths of 
spiritual import, leaves the understanding vacant and at leisure 
for a thorough insight into present and temporal interests, which, 
doubtless, is the true reason why its followers are in general such 
shrewd, knowing, wary, well-informed, thrifty, and thriving men 
of business. But this is likewise the reason why it neither does, 
nor can check or circumscribe the spirit of barter; and to the 
consequent monopoly which this commercial spirit possesses must 
its overbalance be attributed, not to the extent or magnitude of 
the commerce itself. 

Before I enter on the result assigned by me as the chief ulti> 
mate cause of the present state of the country, and as the main 
ground on which the immediate occasions of the general distress 
have worked, I must entreat my readers to reflect that the spiHt 
of trade has been a thing of insensible growth; that whether it 
be enough, or more or less than enough, is a matter of relative 
rather than of positive determination; that it depends on the 
degree in which it is aided or resisted by all the other tendencies 
that co-exist with it ; and that in the best of times this spirit may 
be said to live on a narrow isthmus between a sterile desert and a 
stormy sea, still threatened and encroached on either by the too 
much or the too Httle. As the argument does not depend on any 
precise accuracy in the dates, I shall assume it to have commenced^ 
as an influencing part of the national character, with the institu- 
tion of the funds in the rcigu of William the Third; and from ili# 
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peace of Aiz-la-Cliapelle in 1748, to have been hunting onwai'd 
to its maximum, wliicli it seems to have attained during the late 
war. The short interruptions may he well represented as a few 
steps backward, that it might leap forward with an additional 
momentum. The words, old and modem, then and now, are 
applied by me, the latter to the whole period since the Revolution, 
and the former to the inteiTal between this epoch and the Refor- 
mation; the one from 1460 to 1680, the other from 1680 to *ue 
present time. 

Having premised this explanation, I can now return an intel- 
ligible answer to a question that will have arisen in the reader's 
mind during his perusal of the last three or four pages. How, it 
will be objected, does all this apply to the present times in parti- 
:;ular P When was the industrious part of mankind not attached 
to the pursuits most likely to reward their industry P Was the 
wish to make a fortune, or, if you prefer an invidious phrase, the 
.ust of lucre, less natural to our forefathers than to their descend* 
ants P If you say that, though a not less frequent or less powerful 
passion with them than with ub, it yet met with a more frequent 
and more powerful check, a stronger and more advanced boundary- 
line, in the religion of old times, and in the faith, fashion, habits, 
and authority of the religious : in what did this difference consist ? 
and in what way did these points of difference act P If, indeed, the 
antidote in question once possessed virtues which it no longer 
possesses, or not in the same degree, what is the ingredient, 
either added, omitted, or diminished since that time, which can* 
have rendered it less efficacious now than then P 

Well (I might reply), grant all this : and let both the profes- 
sion and the professors of a spiritual principle, as a counterpoise 
to the worldly weights at the other end of the balance, be sup- 
posed much the same in the one period as in the other. Assume, . 
for a moment, that I can establish neither the fact of its lesser 
efficiency, nor any points of difference capable of accounting for 
it. Yet it might still be a sufficient answer to this objection that, 
as the commerce of the country, and with it the spirit of com- 
nerce, has increased fifty-fold since the commencement of the 
'..tter period, it is not enough that the counter- weight should be- 
3 great as it was in the former period : to remain the same in it& 
effect, it ought to have become very much greater. But though 
this be a consideration not less important than it is obvious, yet I 
do not purpose to rest in iV I affirm that a difference may be 
ehown, and of no trifling importance as to tliat one point, to 
irhich my present argument is confined. For let it be remem* 
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bered that it is not to any eztraordinarf infiaences of tbe religioua 
principle that I am referring, not to voliintary poyerfcj, or seques- 
tration from social and active life, or schemes of mortifioitkm. I 
speak of religion merely as I should of any worldly objeab, which, 
as far as it employs and interests a man, leares less room in bis 
mind for other pursoits : except that this must be more especially 
the case in the instance of religion, because beyond all other inte- 
rests it is calculated to occupy the whole mind, and employ sue- 
cessiyely all the faculties of man; and because the objects which 
it presents to the imagination as wdl as to the intellect cannot be 
lictuaUy contemplated, much less can they be the subject of fre- 
quent meditation, without dimming the lustre and blunting the 
i*ays of all rival attractions. It is weU known* and has been 
observed of old, that poetry tends to render its devotees * careless 
of money and outward appearances, while philosophy inspires a 
contempt of both as objects of desire or adnuration. But religion 
is the poetry and philosophy of all mankind; unites in itself 
whatever is most excellent in either, and, while it at one and the 
same time calls into action and supplies with the noblest materials 
both the imaginative and the intellective faculties, superadds the 
interests of the most substantial and home-felt reality to both, to 
the poetic vision and the philosophic idea. But in order to pro- 
duce a similar effect it must act in a similar way : it must reign 
in the thoughts of a man, and in the powers aldn to Hiought, as 
well as exercise an admitted influence over. his hopes and fears, 
and through those on his deliberate and individual acts. 

Now as my first presumptive proof of a difference (I might 
almost have said, of a contrast) between the religious character of 
the period since the Bevolution, and that of the period from the 
accession of Edward the Sixth to the abdication of the seeond 
James, I refer to the sermons and to the theological yrorka gene* 
lally of the latter period. It is my full convic^n, that in any 
half doaen sermons of Dr. Donne, or Jeremy Taylor, there are 
more thoughts, more facts and images, more excit^nenis to in- 
quixy and inteUeotual effort, than are presented to the cangrega- 
tions of the present.day in as itiany churches or meetings during 
twice as ma^y months. Yet both Uiese w^e. the mosi popular 
(>reachers of their times, werje heard with enthusiasm by crowded 

* Hie trrtr kmen ef lepU ht» uuania Km fraudem «oci9 jhmtom ineogilat 
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i3id promiscnoTis andiences, and the effect produced by ibeif 
eloquence was held in reverential and affectionate remembrance by 
many attendants on their ministry, who, like the pious Isaac 
Walton, were not themsebres men of learning or education. In 
addition to this fact, think likewise on the large and numerous 
editions of massy, closely printed folios : the impressions so large 
and the editions so numerous, that all the industry of destruction 
for the last hundred years has but of late sufficed to make them 
rare. From the long list select those works alone which we 
know to have been the most current and f ayourite works of their 
day : and of these again no more than may well be supposed to 
have had a place in the scantiest libraries, or perhaps, with the 
Bible and Common Prayer Book, to have formed the library of 
their owner. Yet on the single shelf so filled we should find 
almost every possible question that could interest or instruct a 
reader whose whole heart was in his religion, discussed with a 
command of intellect that seems to exhaust all the learning and 
logic, all the historical and moral relations, of each several sub- 
ject. The very length of the discourses, with which these " rich 
souls of wit and Imowledge " fixed the eyes, ears, and hearts of 
their crowded congregations, are a source of wonder now-a-days, 
and (we may add) of self -congratulation, to many a sober Chris- 
tian, who forgets with what delight he himself has listened to a 
two hours' harangue on a loan or tax, or at the trial of some 
remarkable cause or culprit. The transfer of the interest makes 
and explains the whole difference. For though much may be 
fairly charged on the Revolution in the mode of preaching as well 
as in the matter, since the fresh morning and fervent noon of the 
Bef ormation, when there was no need to visit the conventides of 
fanaticism in order to 



** See God's ambassador in the pulpit stand. 
Where they ooald take notes from his look and hand ; 
I And from hte speaking action bear away 

g More sermon than oar preachers use to say ;** 



yet this too must be referred to the same change in the habits of 

* men's minds— a change that involves both the shepherd and the 
i flock : though, like many other effects, it tends to reproduce and 
J strengthen its own cause. 

* The last point to which I shall appeal is the warmth and f re- 
^ quency of the religious contrr^versies during the former of the two 

periods ; the deep interest excited by them among all but the 

$ lowest and most ignorant classes; tibie importance attached to 

them by the very highest; the number, and in many instances th« 
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iraiiBceiideut merit» of the coniroYersia. publicatioiifl — ^in shortg 
the rank and value assig^ned to polemic divinity. The subjects of 
the'controrersies may or may not have been trifling; the warmth 
with which they were conducted may have been disproportionate 
and indecorous ; and we may have reason to congratulate ourselves 
that the age in which we live is grown more indulgent and less 
captious. The fact is introduced not for its own sake, but as a 
symptom of the general state of men's feelings, as an evidence of 
the direction and main channel, in which the thoughts and inte* 
rests of men were then flowing. We all know, that lovers are apt 
to take offence and wrangle with each other on occasions tluk: 
perhaps are but trifles, and which assuredly would appear such to 
those who had never been under the influence of a similar passion. 
These quarrels may be no proofs of wisdom; but still in the im- 
perfect state of our nature the entire absence of the same, and 
this too on far more serious provocations, would excite a strong 
suspicion of a comparative indifference in the feelings of the 
parties towards eadi other, who can love so coolly where they 
profess to love so weU. I shall believe our present religious 
tolerancy to proceed from the abundance of our charity and good 
sense, when I can see proofs that we are equally cool and forbear- 
ing, as litigators and political partisans. And I must again 
entreat my reader to recollect, that the present argument is exclu- 
sively concerned with the requisite correctives of the commercial 
spirit, and with religion therefore no otherwise than as a counter* 
charm to the sorcery of wealth : and my main position is, that 
neither by reasons drawn from the nature of the human mind, 
or by facts of actual experience, are we justified in expecting this 
from a religion which does not employ and actuate the under- 
standings of men, and combine their affections with it as a system 
of truth gradually and progressively manifesting itself to the 
intellect; no less than as a system of motives and moral com-^ 
mands learnt as soon as heard, and containing nothing but what is 
plain and easy to the lowest capacities. Hence it is, that objects, 
the ostensible principle of which I have felt it my duty to oppose 
(vide the Statesman's Manual, p. 328), and objects the which, 
and the measures for the attainment of which, possess my good 
wishes and have had the humble tribute of my public advocation 
and applause — ^I am here alluding to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society — ^may yet converge, as to the point now in question. 
They may, both alike, be symptoms of the same predominant dis* 
position to that Coalition system in Christianity, for the exprea* 
don of which theologians have invented or appropriated the term 
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Syncretiani :* alihongli the former may be an ominoos, the latter 
an auspicious symptom, though the one may be worse from bad, 
while the other is an instance of good educed from evil. Nay, I 
will dare confess, that I know not how to think otherwise, when 
I hear a Bishop of an established Church publicly exclaim (and 
not viewing it as a lesser inconvenience to be endured lor the 
attainment of a far greater good, but as a thing desii*able and to 
be preferred for its own sake), *' No notes! No comment! Distn- 
bute the Bible and the Bible only among the poor !" — a declai-a- 
Uon, which from any lower quai'ter I should have been under the 
temptation of attributing either to a fanatical notion of imme- 
diate illumination superseding the necessity of human teaching, 
or to an ignorance of difficulties which (and what more worthy P) 
Lave successfully employed aU the learning, sagacity, and un- 
wearied labours of great and wise men and eminent servants of 
Christ during all the ages of Christianity, and will doubtless 
continue to yield new fruits of knowledge and insight to a long 
series of f ollower8.t 

Though an overbalance of the commercial spirit is involved in 
the deficiency of its counter-weights, yet the facts that exemplify 

* CUnuntia Evangdica (writes a German credit, which (my oonsdenoe bears me wit- 
theologian of the last century) quoii matrcna ness) 1 am entitled to daim, fur all the moral 
habenaa est, pwrinrit doctrina ctutos, mitit feelings expressed in that exqnisile passage. 
quidemt ai iedula tamen, at vigilant^ <U The following paragraph I extract from a 
Seductorum impatient. Isle vera Ssfncretit' volame of my own, which has been king 
mttf, quan LaodUxni apud net tantopore printed, for the greater part, and which wil^ 
coUaudantf nutquam a tne tiiti merUria 1 trust, now be soon published. 
audiettjidei vel pigras vd ttatus nd ignara *' All my experience from my first entrance 
prtilet, pottea cuUem indolis tecularis yens- Into life to the present hour is in fiavour of 
tt lae, tt qudeum nee iincera fidet, nee gtn* the warning maxim, that the man who 
tdna oaritat commorari/eret. opposes in toto the political or religious 

Trandation.— The true Gospel spirit of sealots of his age, is safer from their obloquy 

toleration we should regard as a matron, a than he who differs from them in any one or 

Idnd and gentle guardian indeed of the pure two points or perhaps only in dqpree. By 

doctrine, but sedulous, but vigilant, but im- that transfer of the feelings of private life 

patient of seducers. This Syncretism, on the into the discussions of public questions, which 

contrary, which the Laodiceans amongst is the queen tee in the hive of party iiuiati- 

us Join in extolling so highly, shall no where cism, the partisan has more sympathy with 

boar from me other or better name than ttiat an intemperate opposite than with a mode- 

ol harlot, the offspring of a belief either rate Friend. V/e nowei\]oy anhitermission, 

slothful or ignorant of its own condition, and and long may it continue! In addition to 

then the parent of worldly-mindedness, and fiur higher and more important merits, oar 

with whom therefore neither sincere fUth nor present Bible Societies, alnd other numerous 

genuine charity will endure to assodate. asaodatifHis for national or charitaUe objects^ 

1 1 am wdl aware, that by these open may serve perhaps to carry off the super- 
avowals, that with much to honour and flnous activity and fervour of stirring minds ic 
praise in many, there is something to correct innocent hyperboles and the bustle of manage* 
in all, parties, 1 shall provoke many enemies ment. But the poison-tree is not dead, 
and make never a friend. If 1 dared abstain, tbongfa the sap may for a season have sub- 
bow gladly should I have so done 1 Would sidedto its roots. At least, let ns not be lulled 
that the candid part of my Judges would pe- into such a notion of our entire seenrity, as 
ruse or ve-pemse the affecting and most not to keq> watch and ward, even on our 
eloqaent Introductory pages of Milton's best feelings. 1 have seoi gross intolerance 
•eoond hoA of his " Keason of Church sliown in support of toleratkm ; sectarian 
<iuvefaineBt urged, kc. :' and give me the antipathy most obtmslTdy di^layed in the 
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ike mode and extent of its operation will afford a more direct and 
aatiaf aotoiy kind of proof. And first I am to speak of this over- 
balance as displayed in the commercial world itself. But as this 
is the first* so is it for my present pnxpose the least important 
point of view. A portion of the facts belonging to this division 
of the subject I have already noticed, pp. 397, 398; and for the 
remainder let the following si^ce as the sabstttnte or represcnta- 
tive. The moral of the tale I leaye to the reader's own reflec- 
tions. Within the last sixty years, or perhaps a somewhat larger 
period (for I do not pretend to any nicety of dates, and the docn- 
ments are of easy access), there have occurred, at intervals of 
about twelve or thirteen years each, certain periodical revolutions 
of credit. Yet revolution is not the precise word. To state the 
thing as it is, I ought to have said, certain gradual expansions of 
credit ending in sudden contractions, or, with equal propriety, 
ascensions to a certain utmost possible height, which has heen 
different in each successive instance; but in every instance the 
attainment of this, its nephu ultra, has been instantly announced 
by a rapid series of explosions (in mercantile language, a crash), 
and a consequent precipitation of the general lE^stem. For a short 
time this Icarian * credit, or rather this illegitimate offspring of 
confidence, to which it stands in the same relation as Phaethon to 
his parent god in the old fable, seems to lie stunned by the fall ; 
but soon recovering, again it strives upward, and having once 
more regained its mid-region, 

*■ Thence manj a league 
As in a doady dudr, asoending rides 
AndadonBl" Pabadub Loez 

till at the destined zenith of its vaporous exaltation, " all unawares, 
fluttering its pennons vain, plump down it drops !" Or that I may 
descend myself to the " cool element of prose," alarm and suspi- 
cion gradually diminish into a judicious circumspectness ; but by 
little and little, circumspection gives way to the desire and emu* 
lous ambition of doing business ; till impatience and incaution on 
one side, tempting and encouraging headlong adventure, want of 

promotion of an nndistingniahfog oomprehen- the sea, from him named the Icarian Sea." — 

sion of sects; and acts of cnidty (1 bad U- AnmrosTH. By turning beck to tbo vrord 

most said of treachery), committed in farther- Dndalus, the reader will find sadi a striking 

anoe of an ottJect vitally important to the and ingenious allegory of the mannfacturing 

caoae of humanity ; and all this by men too system, its connections with a forced or cou- 

of naturally kind dispositions and exemplary traband trader and its successful evasions of 

cf>nivutL"^B%offraphia Literaria, or Shetehu what has bean lately called the oontlr.entai 

if my Literary Life and Opinions, p. 92. syston, as may induce him to forgive the 

* *' Icarus, Son of Deedalus, who fljong with triteness and &chool-boy character wslch aQ 

Ids &ther from Crete flew too high, whereby alloslons of this sort have at first Bi(ht fot • 

lbs SUB melting his waxen wings he fell into sensible mind. 
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principle, and confederacies of false credit on the other, the nioYC- 
ments of trade become yearly gayer and giddier, and end at length 
in a vortex of hopes and hazards, of blinding passions and blind 
practices, which should have been left, where alone they oaght ever 
to hare been f onnd, among the wicked Itinacies of the gaming-t^ble. 

I am not ignorant that the power and circumstantial prosperity 
of the nation has been increasing during the same period, with an 
accelerated force unprecedented in any country, the population of 
which bore the same proportion to its productive soil : and partly, 
perhaps, even in consequence of this system. By facilitating the 
means of enterprise, it must have called into activity a multitude 
of enterprising individuals and a variety of talent that would 
otherwise have lain dormant : while by the same ready supply of 
excitements to labour, together with its materials and instruments^ 
even an unsound credit has been able within a short time to * 
substantiate itself. We shall, perhaps, be told too that the very 
evils of this system, even the periodical crash itself, are to be 
regarded but as so much superfluous steam ejected by the escape 
pipes and safety valves of a self -regulating machine : and lastly^ 
that in a free and trading country all thingps find their level. 

I have as little disposition as motive to recant the principles, 
which in many forms and through various channels I have 
laboured to propagate; but there is sitrely no inconsistency in 
yielding all due honour to the spirit of trade, and yet charging 
sundry evils, that weaken or reverse its blessings, on the over- 
balance of that spirit, taken as the paramount principle of action 
in the nation at large. Hue}* T still concede to the arguments for 
the present scheme of things as adduced in the preceding pai*a- 
graph : but I likewise see, and always have seen, much that needs 
winnowing. Thus, instead of the position that all thii^ find, it 
would be less equivocal and far more descriptive of the fact to say 
that things are always finding their level : which might be taken 
as the paraphrase or ironical definition of a stoim, but would be 

* If by tlie display of forged bank notes a many doubled in value, by the agency of 
speeolator should establish the belief of his notes Issued bqrond the bond fide capital of 
lieing a man of large fortune, and gain a tern- the bank or firm that circulated them, or at 
porary confidence in his own paper-money ; best on capital afloat and insecure, 
and if by large wages so paid he should sti- In this section of the present address, I 
mulate a number of Indclent Highlanders to consider myuelf as having redeemed a pro- 
bring a tract of waste land into profitable mise, made by me (November 1809) in the 
cultivation, the promissory notes of the Essay '* On Vulgar Errors concerning Taxa* 
owner, which derived their first value firom tion." Having demonstrated tito favourable 
a delusion, would exA in representing a real influences of the system **0n our Political 
property, and this their own product. A Strengthand Circumstantial Prosperity," The 
most improbaUe case! In its accidental Friend added the following pledge: "What 
foatuies. I reply, rather than in its essentials, have been its ii\jurious effects on onr litera* 
liuw many thousand acii» have been re- ture, morals, and religions prinMclplos I shall 
tUdmed from utter unpnductiveness, how Iicreaftcr developa with tba sama hokliM:^^." 
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fltiU more appropriate to the Mosaic chaos ere its brute tendencies 
liad been enlightened by the Word {i.e, the comninnicatiye intel- 
ligence), and before the Spirit of Wisdom * moved on the level- 
finding waters. Bat persons are not things — but man does not find 
itiis level. Neither in body nor in soiQ does the man find his level ! 
After a hard and calamitous season, during which the thousand 
wheels of some vast manufactory had remained silent as a frozen 
waterfall, be it that plenty has returned and that trade has once 
more become brisk and stirring : go, ask the overseer, and question 
the parish doctor, whether the workman's health and temperance 
with the staid and respectful manners best taught by the inward 
dignity of conscious self-support, have found their level again ? 
Alas ! I have more than once seen a group of children in Dorset- 
shire, during the heat of the dog-days, each with its little shoulders 
up to its ears, and its chest pinched inward — ^the very habit and 
fixtures, as it were, that had been impressed on their frames by 
the former ill-fed, ill-clothed, and unfuelled winters. But as with 
the body, so or still worse with the mind. Nor is the effect con- 
fined to the labouring classes, whom by an ominous but too appro- 
priate a change in our phraseology we are now accustomed to cull 
the labouring poor. I cannot persuade myself that the frequency 
of failures with all the disgraceful secrets of fraud and f oUy, of 
unprincipled vanity in expending and desperate speculation in 
retrieving, can be familiarised to the thoughts and experience of 
men, as matters of daily occurrence, without serious injury to the 
moral sense : more especially in times when bankruptcies spread 
like a fever, at once contagious and epidemic ; swift too as the 
travel of an earthquake, that with one and the same chain of 
ahocks opens the ruinous chasm in cities that have an ocean 
between them! — ^in times when the fate fiies swifter than the 
fear, and yet the report that follows the flash has a ruin of its 
own, and arrives but to multiply the blow! — ^when princely 
capitals are often but the telegraphs of distant calamity: and 
still worse, when no man's treasure is safe who has adopted the 
ordinary means of safety, neither the high nor the humble ; when 
the lord's rents and the farmer's store, entrusted perhaps but as 
yesterday, are asked after at closed doors ! — ^but worst of all, in 
its moral influences as well as in the cruelty of suffering, when 
the old labourer's savings, the precious robberies of self-denial 
from every day's comfort; when the orphan's funds, the widow's 

* Se^ui* wisdom (that Is, reason in act oentnries most commonly addrenad uwl dl» 
«r tnsrqsX ^as ^^ name by which the Chris- tingulEbed the Holy Ghost, 
and Christian writers of the three first 
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iiTelOiood, th^ fond confiding sister's humble fortune, ai*e found 
among the victims to the remorseless mania of dishonest specu- 
lation, or to the desperate cowardice of embarrassment, and the 
drunken stupor of a usurious selfishness that for a few months' 
respite dares incur a debt of guilt and infamy, for which the 
grave itself can plead no statute of limitation. Name to me any 
revolution recorded in history that was not followed by a depra- 
Tation of the national morals. The Boman character during 
the Triumvirate, and under Tiberius, the reign of Charles the 
Second, and Paris at the present moment, are obvious instances. 
What is the main cause? The sense of insecurity. On what 
ground, then, dare we hope that, with the same accompaniment, 
commercial revolutions should not produce the same effect in 
proportion to the extent of their sphere P 

But these blessings, with all the specific terms, into which this 
most comprehensive phrase is to be resolved P Dare we unpack 
the bales and cases so marked, and look at the articles, one by 
one P Increase of human life and increase of the means of life 
are, it is true, reciprocally cause and effect : and the genius of 
commerce and manufacture has been the cause of both to a degree 
that may well excite our wonder. But do the last results justify 
our exultation likewise P Human life, alas ! is but the malleable 
metal, out of which the thievish picklock, the slave's collar, and 
the assassin's stiletto are formed, as well as the clearing axe, the 
feeding ploughshare, the defensive sword, and the mechanic tooL 
But the subject is a painful one : and fortunately the labours of 
others, with the communications of medical men concerning the 
state of the manufacturing poor, have rendered it unnecessary. I 
will rather (though in strict method it should perhapsbereservedfor 
the following head) relate a speech made to me near Fort Aug^tus, 
as I was travelling on foot through the Highlands of Scotland. 
The speaker was an elderly and respectable widow, who expressed 
herself with that simple eloquence which strong feeling seldom 
fails to call forth in humble life, but especially in women. She 
spoke English, as indeed most Highlanders do who speak it at all, 
with a propriety of phrase and a discrimination of tone and em- 
phasis that more than compensated for the scantiness of her 
vocabulary. After an affecting account of her own wrongs and 
ejectment (which however, she said, bore with comparative light- 
ness on her, who had had saved up for her a wherewithal to live, 
and was blessed with a son well to do in the world), she made a 
movement with her hand in a circle, directing my eye meanwhile 
to various objects as maiking its outline : and then observed* witk 
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a deep 8i§h and a sappressed and slow voice wbich she suddenl j 
raised and quickened after the first drop or cadence — ^"Within 
this space — how short a time back ! — ^there Hved a hundred and 
seventy-tliree persons : and now there is only a shepherd, and an tm* 
d^Hngortwo. Yei»sir! One hundred and seventy-three Christian 
9oals, man, woman, boy, girl, and babe; and in ahnost eveiy home 
an old man by the fire-side, who would tell you of the troubles, 
before onr roads were made ; and many a brave youth among them 
who loved the birthplace of his forefathers, yet would swing about 
his broad-sword and want but a word to march off to the battles 
over sea ; aye, sir, and many a good lass, who had a respect f oi 
herself. Well, but they are gone, and with them the bristled 
bear,* and the pink haver,t and the potato plot that looked as 
gay as any flower-garden with its blossoms ! I sometimes fancy 
that the very birds are gone — all but the crows and the gleads ! 
Well, and what then P Instead of us all, there is one shepherd man, 
and it may be a pair of small lads — ^and a many, many sheep ! 
And do you think, sir, that God allows of such proceedings p" 

Some days before this conversation, and while I was on the 
shores of the lioch Katrine,^ I had heard of a sad counterpart to 
the widow's tole, and told with a far fiercer indignation, of a 
" Laird who had raised a company from the country round about, 
for the love that was borne to his name, and who gained high pre- 
ferment in consequence : and that it was but a small part of those 
that he took away whom he brought back again. And what were 
the thanks which the folks had both for those that came back with 
him, some blind and more in danger of blindness, and for those 
that had perished in the hospitals, and for those ih&t fell in battle, 
fighting before or beside him P Why, that their fathers were aO 
turned out of their farms before the year was over, and sent to 
wander like so many gipsies, imless they would consent to shed 
their gray hairs, at tenpence a day, over the new canals. Had 
there been a price set upon his head, and his enemies had been 
coming upon him, he needed but have whistled, and a Hundred 
brave lads would have made a wall of flame round about him with 
the flash of their broad-swords ! Now if the French should come 
among us, as (it is said) they will, let him whistle to his sheep and 
see if they will fight for him !" The frequency with which I heard 

* A species of barley. Muses recorded in EDglish literature: 'while 

t Aq)ecle8ofoats. the most learned of his readers musl fed 

i The lake so widely celebrated dnce then grafcefiil for the mass of interestiBg and hi^ldy 

by a poett to whose writings a larger number instructive infbnination scattered throu^bont 

of itersons have owed a larger pmiJon of his works, in which ro^>ect Soutliey la Ub 

Innocent, refined, and heart-bettermg amuse- only rlvaL 

Bent than perfai^ to any favourite of the 
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during mj solitary walk from the end of Loch Lomond to Inver* 
ness, confident expectations of the kind expressed in his con- 
cluding words — ^naj, far too often eager hopes mingled with 
vindictiye resolves — ^I spoke of with complaint and regret to an 
elderly man, whom by his dress and way of speaking I took to be 
& schoolmaster. Long shall I recollect his reply : '* O, sir, it kills 
a, man's love for his country, the hardships of life coming by change 
and with injustice!" I was some time afterwards told by a 
very s^udble person who had studied the mysteries of political 
economy, and was therefore entitled to be listened to, that more 
food was produced in consequence of this revolution, that the 
mutton must be eat somewhere, and what difference where P If 
three were fed at Manchester instead of two at Glencoe or the 
^osachs, the balance of human enjoyment was in favour of the 
former. I have passed through many a manufacturing town 
since then, and have watched many a group of old and young, 
male and female, going to, or returning from, many a factor}', but 
I could never yet persuade myself to be of his opinion, lien, I 
still think, ought to be weighed, not counted. Their worth ^ught 
to be the final estimate of their value. 

Among the occasions and minor causes of this change i^ the 
views and measures of our land-owners, and as being itself a con- 
sequent on that system of credit, the outline of which was given 
in a preceding page, the universal practice of enhancing the nale 
price of every article on the presumption of bad debts is not the 
least noticeable. Nor, if we reflect that this additional per ciT'lage 
ia repeated at each intermediate stage of its ^boration and dis- 
tribution from the grower or importer to the last retailer inclu- 
sively, will it appear the least operative. Necessary, and therefore 
justifiable^ as this plan of reprisal by anticipation may be in the 
case of each individual dealer^ yet taken collectively and without 
reference to persons, the plan itself would* I suspect, startle an 
unfamiliarised conscience, as a sort of nondescript piracy, not 
promiseuouB in its exactions only because by a curious anomaly 
it grants a free pass to the offending party. Or if the law maxim, 
voleiUilnuiium fit if^uria, is applicable in this case, it may per- 
liaps be described more courteously as a benefit socie^ of all the 
icarefnl and honest men in the kingdom to pay the debts of the 
dishonest or imprOTident. It is mentioned here, however, as one 
<if the appendages to the twin paramount causes, the paper cur- 
3*ency and the national debt, and for the sake of the coigoint 
fesults. Would we learn what these results are? What they 
tmre been in the higher^ and what in the most numerous, gIbm of 
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society P Alas! that some of the intermediate rcnnds in the 
social ladder hare been broken and not replaced, is itself one of 
these results. Betrace the progress of things from 1792 to 1813, 
when the tide was at its height, and then, as far as its rapidiiy 
wiU permit, the ebb froni its firut turn to the dead low-water mark 
of the last quarter. Then see whether the remainder may not be 
generalised under the following heads. Muctuation in the wages 
of labour, alternate privation and excess (not in all at the same time, 
but successiyely in each), consequent improvidence, and over all 
discontent and a system of factious confederacy — ^those form the 
history of the mechanics and lower ranks of our cities and towns. 
In the country, a peasantry sinking into pauperism, step for step 
with the rise of the farmer's profits and indulgences. On the 
side of the landlord and his compeers, we shall find the presence 
oi the same causes attested by answerable effects. Great as " their 
almost magical effects " * on the increase of prices were in the 
necessaries of life, they were still greater, disproportionally 
greater, in all articles of show and luxury. With few exceptions, 
it soon became difficult, and at length impracticable, for the genijrj 
of the land, for the possessors of fixed property to retain the rank 
of their ancestors, or their own former establishments, without 
joining in the general competition under the influence of the same 
trading spirit. Their dependents were of course either selected 
from, or driven into, the same eddy; while the temptation of 
obtaining more than the l^al interest for their principjal became 
more and more strong with all persons who, neither trading nor 
farming, had lived on the interest of their fortunes. It was in this 
latter dass that the rash, and too frequently the unprincipled, 
projector found his readiest dupes. Had we but the secret historj 
of the building speculations only in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
too many of its pages would supply an afiSicting but instmctiYe 
comment. That both here, and in all other departments, this 
increased momentum in the spirit of trade has been followed by 
results of the most desirable nature, I have myself f exerted my 

* Daring the composition of this sheet I the aid which they derived tram other qnar- 

ba-re had, and availed myself of the oppor- ters:— nor am I now ashamed of not liaving 

tmiityof perusing the Report of the Board anticipated its extent There is, however, one 

of Agriculture for the year 1816. The nu- communication (pp. 208 to 22Y) trom Mr. 

merous reflections, which this most extra* Mosely, from whidi, with the abatement only 

ordinary volume excited in my mind, I can- of the passage on tithes, I cannot withhold 

not even touch on, in this closing sheet of an my entire admiration. It almost redeemi 

address that has already extendi for beyond the remainder of the Report, 

my original purpose. But had I perused it f In a variety of articles pablUhed at 

at the commencement, I should still have felt different periods in the Morning Putt ant 

It my duty to dfarect ^e main force of my ani* Cowriert but with most suooesa in the liSsaay, 

mad versions against the demagogue class of before citei, on Vulgar errors on Taocatioo, 

•tate>empirirfl. I was not» indc^ ignorant of which had tx advanta(;e of beil^( 
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best powers to eyince, at a peiiod when to present' the fairest and 
most animating features of the system, and to prove their vast 
and charm-like influence on the power and resources of the nation, 
appeared a duty of patiiotism. Nothing, however, was advanced 
Incompatible with the position, which even then I did not conceal, 
and which from the same sense of duty I am now attempting to 
display; namely, that the extension of the commercial spirit into our 
agiicultural system, added to the overbalance of the same spiiit, 
even within its own sphere, aggravated by the operation of our 
revenue laws, and finally reflected in the habits and tendencies 
of the labouring classes, is the groundwork of our calamity, and 
the main predisposing cause, without which the late occasions 
would (some of them not have existed, and the remainder) not y 
have produced the present distresses. 

That agriculture requires principles essentially different f roio 
those of trade, — that a gentleman ought not to regard his estate 
as a merchant his cargo, or a shopkeeper his stock, — ^admits of an 
easy proof from the different tenure of landed property,* and from 
the purposes of agriculture itself, which ultimately are the same 
as those of the State of which it is the offspring. (For we do not 
include in the name of agriculture the cultivation of a few vege- 
tables by the women of the less savage hunter tribes.) If the 
continuance and independence of the State be its object, the final 
causes of the State must be its final causes. We suppose the 
negative ends of a State already attained, viz. its own safety by 
means of its own strength, and ilie protection of person and pro- 
perty for all its members, there wiU then remain its positive ends: 

almoBt entire to the oolnimiB of a daily paper, sented ; i. e. after the settled prioe had been 
of Uie largest drcnlation, and fhmi thence, in paid by the former fi»r the permJadon to im- 
larger or smaller extrBCl6,to seyeral of our port^ and received by the latter under the 
Provincial Joumala It was likewise reprinted further obligation of prrtecting the same; 4» 
in two of the American federalist papers : The coin of the oonntr/ in the poeseiit«ion of 
and a translation appeared, I have been told, the natural subjects; and last of all, and m 
in the Hamburgh Corre$pondent€n. certain cases, the live stock, the pecuUmn a 
* The very idea of individual or private pecude. Hence, the minds of men were most 
property, in onr present acceptation of the fiuniUar with tlMs idea in the case of JeWit and 
term, and according to the corroit notion of Aliens : till gradually the privil^^ attached 
the right to it» was orlglnaUy confined to to the vidnity of the Bishops and mitredi 
moveable things: and the more moveable Abbots prepared an asylum lor the fugitive 
ihe more sascepklble of the nature of pro* vassal and the om>res8(d Franklin, and thu» 
perty. Proceeding Ihnn the more to the laid the first foundations of a fourth class ot 
less perfect right, we may bring aU the freemen, that of dtixens and burghers. Tu 
objects of an independent ownenhip under ttie feudal system we owe On forms, to the 
five heads :— viz. 1, Precious fetonea, and Church the substance of our liberty. As- 
other JewelSi of as easy transfer: 2, The pre- comment take, first, the origin of towns ami 
cious metals, and foreign coin taken as wdght cities; next, the holy war waged against 
of metal ; 3 Merchandise, by virtue of tiie slaveiy and villenage, and with such suossa 
ttmtract between the importer and the that the law had barely to sanction an < pu* 
sovereign in whose person the unity and to- /am eontumvuatum at uie BeitoraUon. 
legrlty of the commonwealth were rcpre> 
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L To make the means of Bubaistenoe more easy to eaeh iudi- 
tidoal. 2« To secure to each of its members the hope* of better- 
ing his oim condition or that of his children. 3. The derelopnieni 
of those facnltiea which are essential to his hnmanitj, «. e. to his 
rational and moral being. Under the last head we do not mean 
those degrees of tnteileetaal cultivation which distingniah man 
from man in the same civilised sodetyf but those only that raise 
the cxyilised man above the barbarian, the savage, and the «wtififit^l 
We require, however, on the part of the State, in behalf of all its 
members, not only the outward means of knowing their essential 
duties and digaities as men and free men, but likewise, and more 
especially, the discouragement of all such tenures and relations as 
must in the yery nature of things render this knowledge inert, 
and cause the good seed to perish as it falls. Such at least is the 
appointed aim of a State : and at whatever distance from the ideal 
mark the existing circumstances of a nation may unhappily place 
the actual statesman, still every movemoit ought to be in this 
direction. But the negative meiit of not forwarding — ^the ex- 
emption from the crime of necessitating^— the debasement and 
virtual disfranchisement of any class of the community, may be 
demanded of every State under all circumstances : and the govern- 
ment that pleads .difficulties in repulse or demur of this claim 
impeasbea its own iwisdom and fortitude^ But as the specific ends 
of agrionltiire.are the maintenance, str^igth, and security of the 
State, BO (we repeat) must its ultimate ends be the same as those 
of the State : leven as the ultimate estdL of the spring and wheels of 
a watch must be the: same as tiiat of the watch. Yet least of all 
things dare we overlook or conceal that, morally and with respect 
to the character and conscienoe of . the individuals, the bhune of 
unfaifchful' stewardship is aggravated^ in proportion as the diffi- 
culties are less and the consequences lying within a narrower 
field of vision are more evident and affecting.- A» injurious 
4aystem^ the. eonnivance at which we scarcely/ dai^^ m<»?e than 
r^i'et in the eabtnet cr senate of an empire^ may iustify an earnest 
reprobation in the m&nagement of private : estates r proyided 
idymjE, that the system only be denounced,.and( tbe pleadings .con- 
fined to tfae.'court«(£oonscience4- For fn^i^this eQUfrt}0nl7c^ixi the 



•The citiliied hih giTcstipfhbM'Bttiiin- 
laiittt of hqpe aq^d feaivthQ nUzture or alter* 
oation of ,vnlcb toiiatltQtei(ttte diief charib of 
the savage life: and yetb^ Hi^er has distin- 
guished him f^m ihe'bnite .tint Mrislk^. l^ 
•uuiking hope itn insunci of 'feiii nafiireaiid an' 
Indispensabfe condition of his moral and in- 
laUectual profre^8ion. Dut t. natural instinc 



oonstStdiea a liiktar&t i^t aa^flur at Its grmti- 
ficatioivb oompatible with the CKinal righte off 
oihars. H^enoe onf aiioettora chuiiMd fhoaa 
who trft« incapable of altering their coo* 
(^(jioii from il|at of their piKrenUi.aiB boiida* 
nben or vilfeihis, bowetrer adwatii^eoctflj 
they m^bt otherwise be dtaated. 
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redress be awarded. All reform or iimoTation, not won from the 
free agent by the presentation of juster views and nobler interests, 
and that does not leave the merit of having effected it sacred to 
the individnal proprietor, it were folly to propose, and worse than 
folly to attempt. Madmen only wonld dream of digging or blow- 
ing up the foundation of a house in order to employ the materials in 
repairing the walls. Nothing more dare be asked of the State, no 
other duty is imposed on it, than to withhold or retract all es- 
trinsic and artificial aids to an injurious system ; or at the utmost 
to invalidate in extreme cases such claims as have arisen indirectly 
from the letter or unforeseen operations of particular statutes : 
claims that, instead of being contained in the rights of its pro- 
prietaiy, trustees are incroachments on its own rights, and a 
destructive trespass on a part of its own inalienable and untrans- 
ferable property — ^I mean the health, strength, honesty, and filial 
love of its children. 

It would border on an affront to the understandings of our 
landed interest, were I to explain in detail what the plan and con- 
duct would be of a gentleman; * if, as the result of his own free 
conviction, the marketable produce of his estates were made a 
subordinate consideration to the living and moral growth that is 
to remain on the land. I mean a healthful, callous-handed, but 
high and warm-hearted tenantry, twice the number of the present 
landless, parish-paid labourers, and ready to march off at the first 
call of their country with a son of the house at their head, becaiise 
under no apprehension of being (forgive the lowness of the ex- 
pression) marched off at the whisper of a land-taster! If the 
admitted rule, the paramount self -commandment, were comprised 
in the fixed resolve — ^I will improve my estate to the utmost; and 
my rent-roll I wUl raise as much as, but no more than, is com- 
patible with the three great ends (before enumerated), which being 
those of my country must be mine inclusively ! This, I repeat, 
it would be more than superfluous to particularise. It is a problem 
the solution of which may be safely entrusted to the common 
sense of every one who has the hardihood to ask himself the 
question. But how encouraging even the appi*oximations to such 
a system, of what fair pi*omise the few f ragmentaiy samples are, 
may be seen in the Report of the Board of Agiicultui*e for 1816, 

* Or (to pat the qnesUon more Justly as it? Qd the distinction mentioned overleaf 

well as more candidly) of the land-owners between things and persons, all law, hnnian 

ooUectlTebr— fcH* who is not aware of the and divine, Is grounded. It consists in this : 

fiifCilitles that accompany a conformity with that the former may be used, as mere meaa^ ; 

the genoral inracUoe, or of the numerous but the latter dare not be employed as the 

biudranoos that retard, and the final imperfec- means to an end without directly or Indirectlf 

tSon that commonly awaits a deviation from sharing in that end. 
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p. 11, from Uio Earl of WinclieLsea'B communication, in ercrj 
paragraph of which wisdom seems to address ns in behalf of 
goodness. 

But the plan of my argument requires the xererse of this picture. 
I am to ask what tiie results would be, on the supposition that 
agriculture is carried on in the spirit of trade ; and if the no- 
eessaiy answer coincide with the known general practice, to show 
the connection of the consequences with the present state of 
distress and uneasiness. In trade, from its most innocent form to 
the abomination of the African commerce, nominallj abolished 
after a hard-fought battle of twenty years, no distinction is or 
can be acknowledged between things and persons. If the latter 
are part of the concern, they come under the denomination of the 
former. Two objects only can be proposed in the management of 
an estate, considered as a stock in trade — ^first, that the returns 
should be the largest, quickest, and securest possible; and 
secondly, with the least out-goings in the providing, overlook- 
ing, and collecting the same — whether it be expenditure of money 
paid for other men's time and attention, or of the tradesman's 
own, which are to him money's worth, makes no difference in the 
argument. Am I disposing of a bale of goods P The man whom 
I most love and esteem must yield to the stranger that outbids 
him ; or if it be sold on credit, the highest price, with equal se- 
cuiity, must have the preference. I may fill up the deficiency of 
my friend's offer by a private gift or loan; but as a tradesman, I 
sja bound to regard honesty and established character themselYes 
as things, as securities, for which the known unprincipled dealer 
may offer an unexceptionable substitute. Add to this that, the 
security being equal, I shaU prefer, even at a considerable abate- 
ment of price, the man who will take a thousand chests or bales 
at once, to twenty who can pledge themselves only for fifty each. 
For I do not seek trouble for its own sake; but among other 
advantages I seek wealth for the sake of freeing myself more and 
more from the necessiiy of taking trouble in order to attain it. 
The personal worth of those, whom I benefit in the course of the 
process, or whether the persons are really benefited or no, is no 
concern of mine. The market and the shop are open to alL To 
introduce any other principle in trade, but that of obtaining^ the 
highest price with adequate security for articles fairly described, 
would be tantamount to the position that trade ought not to 
exLRt. If this be admitted, then, what as a tradesman I cannot do 
at cannot be my duty, as a tradesman, to attempt : and the only 
remaining question in reason or morality in — what are the proper 
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objects of trade ? If my estate be such, my plan must be to make 
the most of it, as I irould of any other mode of capit<il. As my 
rents will ultimately depend on the quantity and value of the 
produce raised and brought into the best mai*ket from my land, I 
will entrust the latter to those who, bidding the most, hare the 
largest capital to employ on it : and this I cannot effect but by 
dividing it into the fewest tenures, as none but extensive f anns 
win be an object to men of extensive capital and enterprising 
minds. I must prefer this system likewise for my own ease and 
security. The farmer is of course actuated by the same motives 
Bfl the landlord : and, provided they are both faithful to their en- 
gagements, the objects of both will be : 1, the utmost produce 
that can be raised without injuring the estate ; 2, with the least 
possible consumption of the produce on the estate itself ; 3, at 
the lowest wages; and 4, with the substitution of machinery for 
human labour wherev^ the former will cost less and do the same 
work. What are the modest remedies proposed by the majority 
of correspondents in the last Report of the Board of Agriculture P 
Let measures be ta.ken, that rents, taxes, and wages be lowered, 
and the markets raised ! A great calamity has befallen us, from 
importation, the lessened purchases of government, and "the 
evil of a superabundant harvest"— of wldch we deem ourselves 
the more entitled to complain, because, " we had been long making 
112 shillings per quarter of our com,*' and of all other articles in 
proportion. As the best remedies for this calamity* we propose 
that we shoiQd pay less to our landlords, less to our labourers, 
nothing to our clergyman, and either nothing or very little to the 
maintenance of the government and of the poor; but that we 
should sell at our former prices to the consumer ! — ^In almost every 
page we find deprecations of the poor laws : and I hold it im- 
possible to exaggerate their pernicious tendency and consequences. 
But let it not be forgotten, that in agricultural districts three- 
fourths of the poor rates are paid to healthy, robust, and (O 
sorrow and shame !) industrious, hard-working paupers in lieu of 
wages (for men cannot at once work and starve) : and therefore 
if , there are twenty housekeepers in the parish, who are not 
liolders of land, their contributions are so much bounty money to 
the latter. But the poor laws form a subject, which I should not 
undertake without trembling, had I the s^ace of a whole volume 
to allot to it. Suffice, that this enormous mischief is undeniably 
the offspring of the commercial system. In the only plausible 
work, that I have seen, in favour of our poor laws on the present 
plan, the defence is gi*ounded, first, on the expediency of having 
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labour cheap, and estates let out in the fewest possible portiona— 
in other words, of large farms and low wages — each as indispen* 
sable to the other, and both conjointly as the only means of draw- 
ing capital to the land, by which idone the largest surplus is 
attainable for the State : that is, for the market, or in order that 
the smallest possible proportion of the largest possible produce 
may be consumed by tiie raisers and their families ! secondly, on 
the impossibility of supplying, as we have supplied* all the 
countries of the ciyilised world (India perhaps and China ex- 
cepted), and of underselling them even in their own markets, if our 
working manufacturers were not secured by the State against the 
worst consequences of those failures, stagnations, and transfers, to 
which the different branches of trade are exposed, in a greater or 
less degree, beyond all human prevention ; or if the master manu- 
facturers were compelled to give previous security for the main- 
tenance of those whom they had, by the known law of human 
increase, virtually called into existence. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not mys^ admit this im- 
possibility. I have already denied, and I now repeat the denial, 
that these are necessary consequences of our extended commerce. 
On the contrary, I feel assured that the spirit of commerce is itself 
capable of being at once counteracted and enlightened by the spirit 
of the State, to the advantage of both. But I do assert, that they 
are necessary consequences of the commercial spirit uncountei*- 
acted and unenlightened, wherever trade has been carried to so 
vast an extent as it has been in England. I assert too, historically 
and as matter of fact, that they have been the consequence of our 
commercial system. The laws of Lycurgus, like those of the 
inspired Hebrew Legislator, were anti-commercial : those of Solon 
and Numa were at least uncommercial. Now I ask myself, whuat 
the impression would have been on the Senate of the Boman or of 
the Athenian Republic, if the following proposal had been made 
to them and introduced by the following preamble. '* Conscript 
Fathers (or Senators of Athens !), it is well known to you, that 
circumstances being the same and the time allowed proportional, 
the human animal may be made to miQtiply as easily, and at as 
small an expense, as your sheep or swine : which is meant, perhaps, 
in the fiction of our philosophers, that souls are out of all pro- 
portion more numerous than the bodies, in which they can subsist 
and be manifested. It is likewise known to you. Fathers ! that 
though in various states various checks have been ordained to 
prevent this increase of births from becoming such as should 
frustrate or greatly endanger the ends for which fi*eemcn wn 
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boni^ yet tne most efficient limit mast be songlit for in the moral 
and intellectual prerogatives of men, in their foresight, in their 
habituation to the comforts and decencies of society, in the pride 
of independence ; but above all in the hope that enables men to 
withstand the tTnuiny of the present impulse, and in their expec* 
tation of honour or discredit from the rank, character, and condi- 
tion of their children. Now there are proposed to us the speedy 
means of at once increasing the number of the rich, the wealth of 
those that are already such, and the revenues of the State : and 
the latter, Fathers ! to so vast an amount, that we shall be able to 
pay not only our own soldiers but those of the monarchs whom we 
may thus induce to become our allies. But for this it will be re- 
quisite and indispensable that all men of enterprise and sufficiency 
among us shoiQd be permitted, without restraint, to encouitige, 
and virtually to occasion, the birth of many mjrriads of free 
citizens, who from their childhood are to be amassed in clusters 
and employed as parts of a mighty system of machineiy. While 
all things prove answerable to the schemes and wishes of these 
enterprisers, the citizens thus raised and thus employed by them 
will find an ample maintenance, except in such instances where 
the individual may have rendered himself useless by the effects of 
his own vices. It dare not, however, be disguised from you, that 
the nature of the employments and the circumstances to which 
these citizens will be exposed, will often greatly tend to render 
them intemperate, diseased, and restless. Nor has it been yet 
made a part of the proposal, that the employers should be under 
any bond to counteract such injurious circumstances by education, 
discipline, or other efficient regulations. Still less may it be with- 
held from your knowledge, O Fathers of the State, that shoiQd 
events hereafter prove hostile to all or to any branch of these 
speculations, to many or to any one of the number that shall have 
devoted their wealth to the realisation of the same — and the light, 
in which alone they can thrive, is confessedly subject to partial 
and even to total eclipses, which there are no means of precisely 
foretelling! the guardian planets, to whose coiganction their 
success is fatally linked, will at xmcertain periods, for a longer or 
shorter time, act in malignant oppositions ! — ^Then, Fathers, the 
principals are to shift for themselves, and leave the disposal of 
the c^amitous, and therefore too probably turbulent, multitude, 
now unemployed and useless, to the mercy of the community, 
and the solicitude of the State : or else to famine, violence, and 
the vengeance of the laws !" 
If, on the maxims of ancient prudence, on the one hand no4 
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eiiliglitened, on tlie other not dazzled, by the principles of liad^ 
the iminediat>e answer would have been : " We should deem it 
danger and detriment^ were we to permit so indefinite and impro- 
Tident increase even of onr dares and helots : in the case of free 
citizens, oar conntxTmen, who are to swear to the same laws, and 
worship at the same altars, it were profanation I May the gods 
aTcrt the omen !" If this, I say, would have been their rescript^ 
it may be safely concluded, that the connivance at the same 
scheme, much more that the direct encouragement of it, must be 
attributed to that spirit which the ancients did not recognise, 
namely, the spirit of commerce. 

But we haTO shewn that the same system has gradually taken 
possession of our agriculture. What have been the results P For 
him who is either unable or unwilling to deduce the whole truth 
from the portion of it rcTesled in the f oUowing extract from Lord 
Winchelsea's Beport^ whaterer I could have added would have 
been equally in vain. His Lordship speaking of the causes whicb 
oppose all attempts to better the labourer's condition, mentions, 
as one great cause, the dislike the generality of fanners- have to 
seeing the labourers rent any land. Perhaps (he continues) " one 
of the reasons for their didiking this is, that the land, if not 
occupied by the labourers, would fall to their own share ; and 
another I am afraid is, that they rather wish to have the la- 
bourers more dependent upon them ; for which reasons they are 
always desirous of hiring the house and land occupied by a 
labourer, under pretence, that by that means the landloixL will be 
secure of his rent, and that they will keep the house in repair. 
This the agents of estates are too apt to give into, as they find it 
much less trouble to meet six than sixty tenants at a rent-day, 
and by this means avoid the being sometimes obliged to hear the 
';7ants and complaints of the poor. All parties therefore join in 
persuading the landlord, who it is natural to suppose (unless he 
has time and inclination to investigate the matter very dosely) 
will agree to this their plan, from the manner in which it conies 
recommended to him : and it is in this manner that the labourers 
have been dispossessed of their cow-pastures in various parts of 
the midland counties. The moment the farmer obtains his wish, 
he takes every particle of the land to himself, and re-lets the 
house to the labourer, who by this means is rendered miserable; 
the poor rate increased: the value of the estate to the landowner 
diminished; and the house suffered to go to decay; which once 
fallen the tenant will never rebuild, but the landlord must, at 
a considerable expense. Whoever travels through the midland 



